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—— — Therefore, friend*, 

As far as to the Sepulchre of Christ, 

(Whose soldier now, under whose blessed cross 
We are impressed and engag'd to fight) 

Forthwith a power of English shall we levy i 
Whose arms were moulded m ihcir moiher»* wombs 
To chase these Pagans, in those holy fields, 

Over whose acres walk'd those blessed teet 
Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were nail’d. 

For our advantage, on the bitter cross. 
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PREFACE. 


The supposed duty of relieving tl»e Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem from Ihe yoke of the 
Muselmans influenced the western world dur- 
ing a considerable part of the mi.ldle ages. It 
had its orii^in in the universal feelins: of reirard- 
ing with veneration the scenes of great events; 
it was nourished and matured by the common 
disposition of setting the seal of absolute obli- 
gation upon every thing that is connectedj in 
however remote a degree, with piety: it was 
tpiickened into action by indignation at insults 
and intolerance of error : and it was supported 
during its appearance as a principle of conduct 
by Papal authority, political interests, habitual 
hope, a deep disdain of submission to the ene- 
mies of religion, and by the love of that honour- 
able I'eputation which in days of chivalry was 
bestowed upon militant Christians. 
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I'o what authors can au English reader refer 
for an historical narrative of the romantic su- 
perstition of his ancestors? Fuller is the only 
writer in our language wlio has made the Holy 
Wars tlu5 subject of separate discussion and 
distinct iiujuiry. His book is valuable and 
amusing on account of its wit aiul sentences, 
but possesses no claim to praise tor amplitude, 
or accuracy of detail. The [lopidar historians 
of England have bestowed oidy a few ]*ages 
upon the topic ; for, as the transmarine expe- 
ditious of the people of Eurojie stood inde- 
pendent of the usual political relations between 
countries, as the Latin kingdom and principa- 
lities in Syria and Palestine were colonies of all 
the states of the west, and not of any one in 
particular, a detail of the world' n debate docs not 
naturally form a portion of the history of any 
single nation. 

And yet the shores of Palestine may not be 
improperly regarded merely as the theatre of 
English chivalry. Many of our most vigorous 
and warlike princes sought niartyrdom or glory 

in 
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in Asia. Uicharcl Crair de Lion is cliiolly re- 
markable for liis martia I pi I j’-riinagc to tlic holy 
laud. Robert Curthosc (the eldest son of Wil- 
liam the Couqueror\ Richard, earl of Coruwalb 
(the brother of king iioury III.), and the all- 
praised Edward (afterwards king Edward I.), 
were heroical votaries of the cross. Even after 
the Crusaders had been driven from Syria, and 
the cry of religions war was heard but at in- 
tervals in Europe, our brave and politic mo- 
narchs Henry IV. and Henry V. wi.shcd to re- 
kindle the llames of holy zeal. Some of the 
most noble youth of England followed “ the 
“ mirror of their kings,” and were celebrated 
in tlu! ratiks of Christian knights. They rested 
their best hopes of never-dyittg honour on their 
ardour in 

That cause that should all wars begin and end/' 

'^riieir love of pilgrimages and crusades appears 
in their sepulchral monuments. On contem- 
plating the cross-legged figures in the aisles of 
our venerable cathedrals, the days of cliivalry 
rise before us in awful and splendid recollec- 
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tion. We feel and own the genius of the place ; 
and contrast the present solemn tranquillity and 
mournful silence of the tomb with the horrid 
din of Paynim war. We trace with fancy’s eye 
the fortunes of the soldier of Christ from the 
joyful moment of his investment with the sacred 
badge to the hour of his triumph or death. His 
contempt of a perilous march^ and his heroic 
ardour in the Syrian fields, awe and command 
our imagination ; while his sacrifice of country 
and kindred throws an air of sublime devoted - 
ness round his exploits, and forbids us from 
censuring with severity the madness of the en- 
terprise. As in his life, at the call of religion, 
he unsheathed his sword, and vowed the de- 
struction of the faithless, so in death his marble 
hand grasps the hilt, and his countenance 
looks defiance and disdain. 

The lion-hearted Plantagenet 

‘‘ did perform 

Beyond thoughts’ compass ; that former fabulous story ^ 

<< Being now seen possible enough^ got credit ; 

That Bevis was believ’d/* 

it 
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U thercibrej have been expected^ that 

no labojir of research would have been spared 
in treating of the Crusade of king Richard I . : 
besides, national associations give it a high de- 
gree of interest, and it was a war more brilliant 
in its military events and more diversified in its 
politics than most of the others. Mr. Sharon 
Turner is the only author who a})pears to have 
justly appreciated the subject. 

Few circumstances in the heroic ag-es of 
Christendom were more singular than the di- 
version of the fifth expedition from its Asiatic 
objects to the conquest of Constantinople. As 
the fortunes of the Greek empire were involved 
in the common struggles between the Turks 
and the Latins, the Crusades occupy a space in 
the History of the Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire. Of many of the holy wars Mr. 
Gibbon has made only hasty and imperfect 
sketches, principally taken from Vertot, LTIis- 
toire des Chevaliers Hospitallers de S. Jean de 
Jerusalem, and from Mailly, L’Esprit des Croi- 
.sadcs : the former an amusing but superficial 
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performance, the latter the result of consider- 
able original inquiry ; but where fancy often 
supplies the want of facts, and historical accu- 
racy is bent and accommodated to dramatic 
effect. The fourth, sixth,'and seventh Crusades 
are altogether unnoticed by Mr. Gibbon. But 
of the expedition in which the Byzantine empire 
was principally interested, he has treated with 
such lidelity and splendour, the historic tissue 
is so closely drawn and so finely wrought, that 
every one who writes upon the Crusades must 
regret that the fifth armament is a part of h' < 
subject. 

Whether the holy wars are considered, then, 
as belonging to the public affairs of Europe or 
as a portion of the early history of England, a 
history of them in the English language appears 
to be a desideratum ; and as hitherto the sub- 
ject has been ordy partially or generally written 
upon, the present attempt is submitted to the 
public. 
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CHAP. I. 

A VIEW OP THE CIRCCMSTANCES WHICH LED 
TO THE HOLV WAE9. 

Political histori/ of Jerusalem The causes and 

practice of •pilgrimages.,,, Other reasons for people 
going to Palestine,,,,,. Coaneclion between commerce 
and pilgrimages,,,,,, Tendency of an opinion prem^ 
lent in the fmth century,,,,.. Account of a pilgrimage 

made by some Normans, Englishmen, S(C Stale 

of the Itdtins in Paledine, Effects of the Mos‘ 

lems* cruelty. Pope Silvester II.pl<m$ a crusade 

,,,,,,^ects in Europe of the poHHeai changes in 
Asia.,,,,,. Wish of Pope Gregory VI J. respecting 

the state of the East History of Asia Minor 

,,,,., Continuation of the ^ects of the Moslems' 
cruelty,,.,.. Meligious and military spirit in Europe, 

After the accomplishment of prophecy in the Political 

. „ , ^ 1 1 • History of 

destruction of tpe second temple, paganism jeiusaieiD. 
became «llie rdiigion of Jerusalem, and the 
insmltdiBg and i«tolerairt Romans dedicated to 
Venus and Jove the spots which had been hal- 
voL. I. B lowed 
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CHAP. 1. lowed by tlic jtassion of the Saviour. But in 
the fourtli century the banner of the cross 
triumphed over polytheism. Tlic piety of Chris- 
tian emperors raised churches oa the- ruias oi' 
heathen temples^ and Jerusalem continued a 
seat of the true faith, till the “ Star of Isla- 
“ mism ” arose, and the Arabians changed the 
moml and political aspect of the world. For 
three ages the holy city was subject in nunpro- 
cal succes>.ion to the caliphs ol Bagdad, and 
to those of Cairo. But the commanders of the 
faithful in Egypt finally pre\ ailed, and in the 
year 969 their dominion over Palestine was es- 
tablished. A century, however, had not elapsed 
before a storm from the north burst upon the 
fairest and largest portion of Aluhammedaii 
countries, and tile calamity of foreign invasion 
was added to the miKcrics of political feuds- 
From the bleak and ungenial plains of Khozzer 
at the north east of the Caspian sea, a mass ol 
fierce and unpolished Turkmans, called in his- 
tory the Seljuk Turks, rolled to the milder re- 
gions of the south. Between the years 10J8 
and 1092, all Persia, Arabia, and most of Syria, 
owned for their lords, Togrol, Seljuk, Alp 
Arslan, and Malek Shidi. In the divisions 
between the lords of the Moslem world, these 
Tartarian princes chose the side of the caliph of 
Bagdad; they rescued him from the rebellion 

of 
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of his Turkish guards, and from the hostility 
of his Egyptian rival. They then carried on 
oflensive wai with the enemies of their ally, and 
a general of Malek Shah, about the yem- 1076, 
tore Jerusalem from their grasp. The new 
conquest was entrusted to Ortok, emir of a 
considerable body of Turks from the plains of 
Kipjak, and who soon converted his government 
into a.i independent j)rinci|)ality. The city was 
alternately uixh'r the authority of the Scljuks 
and the Ortokites, lor eighteen years ; but in 
the vicissitudes of fortune, the Egyptians once 
more became lords of the ascendant, and re- 
covered their power in Palestine. 

Jerusalem, wludher in a state of glory or of 
abasement, was always 'I helddca and .sacred 
by the Christians. In the esirly ages of the 
church, a religious cariosity prompted people to 
visit those places which the scriptu res have sanc- 
lified,J; and as perceptible objects awaken as- 
B 2 sociated 

* Dc Guignes, liVrcs 11 and 12. 

f Jerome, in his seventeenth epistle, says that people be- 
gan to pilgriniise to Jerusalem directly after the ascension of 
Christ. 

If. Quis enim non rapitur in admirationera et stuporem, qui 
moritem Oliviferuin, mare Tiberiudis, Jordanem, Hieroso- 
lymam, et alia loca quse Cliristum frequentasse notum cst, 
conspicit, et menti suae praesentem sistit generis humani sos- 


CHAP.I. 


A. D. 1094. 


The caufses 
and prac- 
tice of pil- 
grimagei. 
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CHAP. t. sociatecl thoughts and feelings/^' the t:avellei’s» 
found their sympathies stronger and their de- 
votions more fervent, in beholding the scenes 
, of the miniiitry of thei‘ divine master, than in 
simply leading the narrative of his life. From 
the impious and vain attempt of the emperor 
Julian to re-edify the avails of the holy city, 
the moral conclusion should have been drawn, 
that heaven had manifested its providencein order 
to complete its promises for the perfect abroga- 
tion of Judaism ; but superstition readily fancied 
that there was some peculiar sanctity in the 
very ground of Jerusalem, and conseipiently 

the 

pitatorem, ilHc ea operantem aut passum qusc originem 
dedere sacris Christianorum ejus nomen confitentiuin. Re- 
land, Palflestina ex monumentis veteribus illustrata. vol. 1. lib. 
J . c. 4. p, 21 . Not that the Deity can be adored in 
Jerusalem only ; for who does not know that he is omnipre- 
sent ; but the faithful may gratify their eyes by contempla- 
ting the scenes of the passion, and not enjoy them by faith 
alone. If we are devoted to any object, every circumstance, 
every thing relating to it interest us.” Theodoreti Hist* 
Rel. p. 820. 

* ** Movemur ncscio quo pacto locis ipsis, in quibus 
eorum, quos diligimus aut adrairamur, adsunt vestigia. 
Me quidem ipsae iliac nostrac Athenae non tarn operibus raag- 
nificis, exquisitisque antiquorum artibus delectant, quafti 
recordatione summorum virorum, ubi quisque habitare, ubi 
sedere, ubi disputare solitus sit : studioseque eorum etiam 
sepulchra contetnplor/* Cicero de Legibus. 1. 2. c* 2. 
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the habit of visiting Palestine became strength- 
ened.* Anxious restless guilt hoped that pardon 
might be procured by him who unde went the 
pains of pilgrimage, and who made the sacrifice of 
prayer in aland which, aboveall other countries, 
seemed to have been favored by the Deity. As 
expiation was now the purpose of tiie ieligious 
traveller, it was the duty of directors of cou- 
.sciences to determine on what occasions the 
penance was neces.sary. The bible ac(jiiainted 
the pious with the manners of the East. A scrip 
and a .statf were, in conformity with Asiatic 
customs, considered to be the accompanime?its 
of every traveller : they were the only support 
of the poor, and were always carried by the rich. 
The village pastor delivere. i a statf into the hands 
of the pilgrim, and put round him a 'scarf or 
girdle to which a scrip was attached. f Friends 
and neighbours walked with him to the next 

B 3 town, 

■* Even the dust of Palestine was adored ; it was carefully 
conveyed to Europe, and the fortunate possessor, whether 
by original acquisition or by purchase, was considered to be 
safe from the malevolence of demons. As a proof that 
miracles had not ceased in his time, St. Augustine relates a 
story of the cure of a young man, who had some of the 
dust of the holy city suspended in a bag over his bed. De 
Civitate Dei. lib. 22. c. 8. 

f For remarks on the dress of a pilgrim, sec note A at 
the end of the volume. 
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CHAP. I. town, and beftedictions and tears sanctified and 
embittered the moment of separation. On his 
retanij he placed the branch of the sacred palm* 
tree (which he had brought from Jerusalem) 
over the altar of his churchy, in proof of the 
accomplishment of his vow ; religious thanks- 
givings were oflercd up; rustic festivity saluted 
and honoured him, and lui was revered for his 
piety and succe.ssful labours. f 

Though pilgrimages were generally consi- 
dered acts of virtue, yet some of the leaders of 
the church accounted them useless and criminal. 
Gregory, bishop of Nice, in the fourth century, 

dissuades 

* Dante mentions the pilgrim bringing home his staff, 
inwreathed with palm. Che si reca’l bordon di palma ciiito. 
Del Purgatorio, canto 33. 78. The word palmer denoted 
a holy traveller to Jerusalem. Archb. of Tyre, lib. 21, cap. 
17. Menage Diet, Etymologique, article Paumiers. Chiamansi 
Palmieri, inquanto vanno ultra mare, laonde molte volte 
recano la palma. Dante, Vita Nuova p. 80. Some writers 
have said that the pilgrim travelled to some certain place ; 
the palmer to all, and not to any one in particular. The 
old authors however do not always attend to this distinction : 
Chaucer, for instance, as Mr. Tyrwhitt says, seems to con- 
sider all pilgrims to foreign parts as palmers. Notes on the 
Canterbury Tales, vol. ii. p. 393. 4to edition. 

f A true devoted pilgrim is not weary 

To measure kingdoms with his feeble steps.” 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act» 2. sc. 7. 
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dissuades his flock from these journies.. They 
were not conscientious obligations, he said, for, 
in the description of persons whom Christ, liad 
promised to acknowledge in the next world, the 
name of pilgrim could not be found. A migra- 
toiy life was dangerous to virtue, particularly 
to tlic modesty of women.* Horror at spccla- 
clcs of vice would diminish with familiarity, 
and the moral jninciple woidd gradually be des- 
troyed. Malice, idolatry, poisoning, and blood- 
shed, disgraced Jerusalem itself; and so dread- 
fully polluted was the city, that if any man 
wished to have a more than (jrdinary spiritual 
communication with (duist, iu; had better <jiiit 
his earthly tabernacle at once, than endeavour 
to enjoy it in places originally sacre !, but which 

]i 4 had 

* The necessity of making a pilgrimage to Rome ami 
other places, was often urged by ladie.s, who did not wish 
to be mewed in the solitary gloom of a cloister, “ chaunting 
faint hymns to the cold fruitless moon.” In the ninth cen- 
tury, a foreign bishop wrote to the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, requesting, in very earnest terms, that Englisli women 
of every rank and degree might be prohibited from pilgri- 
mising to Rome. Their gallantries were notorious over all 
the continent. “ Perpaucaj cnira sunt civitates in Longobar- 
dia, vel in Francia, aut in Gallia, in qua non sit adultcra 
vel meretrix generis Anglorum : quod scandalum est, ct 
turpitudo totius ecclesiac.” Muratori, Antiquitates Italia; 
Med. .$vi. Dissert. 58, vol. v, p. 58. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.i. had beensince defiled.* Some years after, the time 
of Gregory, a similar description of the depravi- 
ty at Jerusalem was given by Saint Jerome, and 
the Latin father commends a monk, who, though 
a resident in Palestine, had but on one occasion 
travelled to the city.f The opinions of these two 
venerable spiritual guides, could not stem the 
torrent of popular religion. The coft'ers of the 
church were enriched by the sale of relics, 
and the dominion of the clergy became pow- 
erful, in proportion to the growth of religi- 
ous abuses and corruptions. Pilgrims from 
India, Ethiopia, Britannia, and Hibernia, Avent 
to Jerusalem ; and the tomb of Christ resound- 
ed with hymns in various languages. Bishops 
and teachers would have thought it a disgrace 
to their piety and learning, if they had not 
adored their Saviour on the very spot where 
his cross had first shed the light of his gos- 
pel-t 

The 

* Gregorei, episcopi Nyss®, de euntibus leros. Epist. 
edit. Molinaeo &c. Hanov. 1607. Catholic writers have been 
anxious to prove that St. Gregory did not condemn pilgri- 
mages in the abstract. Perhaps so : he contends however, 
. that in his time no good could result from holy journies. 
f Molinseus, note No. 19 

Jerome, Epist. ad Marcell, Ep. 22. Sec too Bed®, 
Hist. £ccl lib. 5. c. 15-18. 
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The assertion, that, “ the cofters of the church 
" were enriched by the sale of relics” requires 
some observations ; because the sale of one 
relic in particular encouraged the ardour of pil- 
grimages, and from that ardour the crusades 
arose. During the fourth century, Christendom 
v>as duped into the belief, that the very cross on 
which Christ had suffcrrHl had been discovered 
in Jerusalem. The city’s bishop was thekeeper 
of the treasure, but the faithful ncvci- oflercfl 
their money in vain for a fragment of the holy 
wood. They listened with credulity to the 
assurance of their priests, that a living virtue 
pervaded an inanimate and insensible substance, 
and that the cross permitted itself every day to 
be divided into several parts, and yet remained 
uninjured and entire.* It vyas publicly exhibi- 
ted during the religious festivities of Easter, 
aiul Jerusalem vvus crowded with pious strangers 

to 

* Thus Erasmus says, in his entertaining dialogue on pil- 
grimages, that, “ if the fragments of the cross were col- 
lected, enough would be found for the building of a ship.” 
“ Idem causantur de cruce domini, quae privatim ac publicc 
tot locis ostendetur, ut si fragmenta conferantur in unuia, 
navis onerariae justuni onus videri possint; et tumen totani 
crucem suam bajulavit Dominus.” No doubt Swift had this 
passage in his mind when he observes, “ another time Lord 
Peter was telling of an old> signpost that belonged to his 
father, with nails and timber enough in it to build sixteen 
large men of war.” Talc of a Tub, sec. 4. 


CHAP. I. 

Other rea- 
sons ft)r 
people go- 
iiii? to Pa- 
lestine. 
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CHAP* 1, 


Cdtitjcction 
between 
coiuincrce 
and pilgri- 
mages. 


to wiiiicris the solemn spectacle. lint after tour 
ages of ])erj)etual distribution^ the world was 
filled with relics, and superstition cra>ed for a 
novel object. Accordingly, the Latin clergy of 
Palestine pretended, that on the vigil of Easter, 
after tlic great lamps in the church of the resur- 
rection had bten extinguished, they were r<;- 
lighted by God himself. People Hocked .from 
the West to the East in order to behold this act 
of the divinity, and to catch some jxn-tion of a 
llame, which had the marv(dtous ])ro{)crty of 
healing all diseases, mental as well as bodily, 
if those who received it had faith.* 

The love of pilgrimages was nourished by a 
circumstance of no apparent connection with 
devotional curiosity, the desire of expiation, 
the collecting of relics, or any otln'r religious 
principle. Even so (^arly as the days of Chil pcric 
Prance f carried on a constant and extensive 
iuterconr.se with Greece. ^’110 opposite shores 

of 

* De Luniine Sancti Sepulchri commentatio. Mosbcinii 
Dissertationes, vol. 2. Lubcck 1727. and Du Cange's note 
on the thirteenth book of the Alexiad, p. 99. Like Ter- 
tullian and his sclioot, these fire-worshippers “ measured 
the merits of their assent, by the absurdity of the proposi- 
tion to bo believed.” 

f De Guignes in 37- vol. M^m. de I’Acad. des Inscriptions 
Muratori Antiq. Italiae Mod. i£vi. Diss. 30. 

:j; “ It has been remarked very long ago, that Palestine is 

the 
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of llic M<MiiteiTaiiean wore also known. Uoli- 
i»iou anti commerce assisted each other, and the 
characters of a holy traveller and a worldly 
merchant, were often nnited in the same person. 
The hospitals which charity hail fonaded for the 
faltering- pilg-rim on the road to Jei-nsidem, 
were the resting places of the caravans. I'hc 
Christians acted like the Mnselmans and ilindns, 
whose expeditions f to Mecca and llaridvvar are 

for 

the natural seat of great maritime commt rcc ; which, intleccl, 
first arose in that quarter, although afterwards unnaturally, 
as it were, it removed to other less convenient shores. To 
perceive this, one need only cast an eye on the map of this 
country. It lies between two seas, from which there is a 
direct navigation to the farthest eastern and w estern parts of 
the globe. The laud carriage of commodities (Vom India, 
and other oriental countries, unloaded at Ada, and to be 
transported to the ^Mediterranean sea, is very easy, and by 
the use of camels very cheap ; and the caravan trade be- 
twixt Asia and Africa must likewise take its way through 
Palestine.” Micliaelis on the Mosaic Law, vol. 1. p. 72. 
Smith’s translation. 

f The Muselmans also were fond of pilgrimages to Jerusa- 
lem. They venerated that city as having been honoured 
with the presence of Christ and other prophets, whose 
divine authority they acknowledged. In Muliammedau 
theology, it is the place of assemblage at the general re- 
surrection. To die in Jerusalem is as beneficial as to die in 
Heaven. The most infatuated Christian pilgrim could not 
have had a higher idea of the meritoriousness of his journey, 
than what was entertained by the Muselman itinerant. The 

praycf 


CHAP. L 
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(;hap. i! for mercantile as well as for relifiious pu.jmscs.* 
From the ninth century to the eleventh, no state 
was richer or more commercial than that of 
Amalfi. f Its maritime laws n ere as much res- 
pected in Europe, as the Rhodian decisions had 
been venerated by the Romans. Its money was 
' current throughout the East. Ainalli was no- 
minally dependent on the Emjieror of Constan- 
tinople, 

prayer of a man in his house is equal to one prayer ; but in a 
temple near his house, it is as efficacious as twenty-five 
prayers : and in a public mosque it is five hundred : but in 
Jerusalem or Medina, it is worth five thousand common 
orisons, Mischat ul Musabih, vol. l.p. 155. 4to. Calcutta 
1809; and the French translations which De Guignes has 
made of two Arabic treatises, on the subject of pilgrimages 
to Jerusalem, in the second volume of Notices dcs MSS. 
du Roi. 

* James deVitry, speaking of the pilgrims, says, Latini 
devotionis gratia aut negotiationis advenientes. p, 1082 in 
Eonjarsius. 

f William of Apulia bears out this assertion. (Murat ori 
Diss, 30. vol. i. p. 884.) 

Urbs haec dives opum, populoque referta videtur, 

Nulla magis locuples argento, vestibus, auro. 

Partibus innumeris ac plurimus urbe moratur 

Nauta, maris caelique vias aperire peritus. 

Hue ct Alexandri diversa feruntur ab urbe. 

Regis et Antiochi. Haec (etiam ?) freta plurima transit. 

liic Arabes, Indi, Siculi noscuntur, et Afri. 

Haec gens est totura prope nobilitata per orbem, 

Et meranda fereiis, et amans mercata referre. 
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tiiiople, and liis formal sanction was o])tauied 1x3 chap, i, 
a popular nomination of itsdukcsor governors.* 

The wealthy Italians had commerce with Syria, 
and therefore enjoyed fairer opportunities than 
most other people, to visit the hallowed haunts of 
pilgrims. They belonged to the Romish church, 
and were equally incommoded by the heresy t)f 
the Greeks, and the infidelity of the Saracens. 

They were well known in Cairo, one great seat 
of the Moslem ])o\vcr, and by means ol rich 
presen s to the ollicersof the caliph, they gained 
a royal license for the e. ection of a chureh in 
Jerusalem, wherein they might celebrate reli- 
gious service, agreeably to the Latin ritual. A 
temple was accordingly built near that of the a.d. io.')0. 
Resurrection, and dedicated totlie Virgin, under 
the title of St. Mary ad Latinos. Provision was 
also made for the pilgi’ims of both sexes by 
means of two hospitals, the chapels of >vhieh 
A\ere pnt under the protection of St. John the 
Almoner,t and of St. Mary Magdalen. Some 
Benedictine monks administered the ceremo- 
nies of religion, and the duties of benevolence 
were performed by such of those pious Euro- 
peans, 

» Giannone Istoria di Napoli, lib. 7. cap. 3. 

f St. John the Almoner, Patriarch of Alexandria, was a 
fit patron saint ; for when, in the seventh century, Jerusalem 
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CHAP. I. 


Tendency 
of an opi- 
nion preva- 
lent in the 
tenth cen- 
tury* 


peaus, of the Romish communion, as had re- 
solved 1.0 end their days in Palestine. The 
weary j)almcrs found re[)osc, the sick were 
healed, and the poor n ere relieved in these houses 
of cha'ity. Humanity was paramount over the 
distinctions of sects, and even no unforlunatc 
Muselrnan ever supplicahTl at the f^ate in vain. 
The alms of the people of Southern Italy, and 
of their comiuerors, the Normans, supported 
the estahlishmerU., and the merchants of Amalti 
were its faithful trustees.' 

But no principles (.>f ecclesiastical disci[)liiie, 
no causes whether superstitions or commercial, 
gave such strength to the spirit of pilgrimising-, 
as the opinion whicii di.stinguished the tenth 
century, that the reign of Antichrist was at 
hand.f The people, judging of <livine matters 
by human, attributed to a gtcat and good God, 
all the angry passions of mortality. Tliey 
underwent the auste.ities of the cloister, and 
tlxi pains and labours which the monks imposed. 

God’s 

fell into the hands of the Saracen."!, he sent money and pro- 
visions to the afflicted Christians, and supplied such as fled 
into Egypt. Sec Butler s lives of the Saints, vol. i. p. SYt, 
ed. 1812. 

* Glaber, lib. 1. c.5. in Du Chesne, vol.iv. Archb. of Tyre, 
p. 934-935. 

t Revelations, ch. 20. v. 2-1'. 
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God’s vicegeicuts ou earth were propitiated by 
eostly gilts, and so strong was the fauatieisni, 
that private property was sufteredto decay, and 
nol)l(^edilices were destroyed, from the conviction 
of their approaching inutility. From every 
quarter of the fjatin world the poor allrighted 
Christians, deserting their homes and ordinary 
occupations, crowde<l to the holy land. The 
belief was gein'ral, that on the place of his 
former sulleri ng, Christ would judge the world ; 
his zealous but ignorant votaries thought, that 
these voluntary sacrilices and penances would 
be acceptabhf with heaven. Years rolled on 
years; the thnnderbolts of vengeance remained 
in the skies ; nature held her ajvpointed course. 
The world discovered that its interpretations of 
prophecy had been rash and presumjhnoiis ; but 
Jerusalem l>eeainc dearer than ever to the Chris- 
tians, because it had been the subject of tlufir 
rcllcctions and feelings. 

Most of the causes of pilgrimages arrived, in 
the eleven. h ci'iitury, at the height of their in- 
Ihieuee and eflect. The history of that jreriod 
abounds with narratives of devotional expedi- 
tions.* I’he clergy of Germany had proclaimed 
their intention of visiting Jerusalem; and In - 

gnlidi. 


CHAP. 1 


Account ofa 
pilgnina^ti 
ijiatlc by 

tioiiie t\or. 

maos, Kn- 

glisKnit'o, 

&c. 


*^' Gretser, do Sacris Forop'in lib. ^ c. 
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CHAP, I. gulphj a native anti historian of England, was 
one of a Norman troop which joined them at 
Mayence. The total number of pilgrims was 
'i'OOO, and among their leaders are the names, 
respectable for rank, of the archbishop of May- 
ence, and the bishops of Bamberg, Ratisbon, 
and Utrecht. Their march down Europe, and 
through the Greek empire, was peaceable and 
unmolested ; but when they entered the territory 
of the infidels, they fell into the hands of Arab 
robbers, and it w'as not w ithout great losses of 
money and lives, that the band reached Jerusa- 
lem. The pilgrims were met by the patriarch, 
and the Latins and Syrians of the city. They 
made a solemn procession to the sepulehre, 
amidst the clangor of cymbals, and a brilliant 
display of lights ; f and the religious feelings 
of the strangers are well expressed by the 
declaration of one of them, that Jesus- Christ, 
the inhabitant of the temple, alone knew the 
number of prayers which they ollered up; the 
tears which they shed ; the sighs which they 
breathed. They then viewed the other parts in 
the city venerable in the imagitjatiou, and par- 
ticularly some direful eltects of Saracenian zeal. 
Their griet at the sight ol holy ruins nourished 

their 

f Grand! cymbalorum tonitru et luminarium immenso 
fulgore. — Ingulph . 
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their devotion, and they wished to bathe in the 
river Jordan, and to kiss with divine raptine 
all the places where Christ had exercised his 
ministry ; but troojjs o{' Arabs were over on the 
watch to fall upon the traveller ; and it conse- 
quently was dangerous to go far from Jerusalem. 
A party of Genoese arri\cd in the holy land 
for the objects of trade and religion. From them 
the Germans purchased a return to Europe ; 
they embarked at Jatla, and were landed at 
Brundisium. After viewing with religious vene- 
ration the monuments of the martyrs at Rome, 
the archbishop and his Hock returned to Ger- 
many, and Ingulph took the road for France. 
Of more than tliirty Norman horsemen w ho had 
accompanied our English pilgrim, scarcely 
twenty remained, and they pursued their way 
to their homes on toot, ill, weary, and pen- 
uyless.* 

The state of the Latin jrilgriins and resi- 
dents in the holy land, was that of sunshine and 
storms ;f and the vicissitudes did not arise from 
VOL. I. c; any 

* Ingulphi Historia, p. 903, 904, in the Scriptorcs post 
Bedam. Mariani Scoti Chronica, p. 429. 

f Sic igitur civitate Deo amabili et sacrosancta, peccatis 
nostris exigentibus, infidelium subjectu hostium ditioni, ju- 
gum indebitse servitutis continuis passa est laboribus per an- 
nos quadringentos nonaginta, conditionibus alternis, Nam 

frequenti 


CHAP, u 


State of the 
Latins in 
Palcslim*. 
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aoy uncertainty in musclman law, but from the 
different characters of those who, from time to 
time, moved the machine of government. The 
propagation of religion was the active principle 
of Islamism, and war the instrument. Con- 
sistently with this spirit, such of the. Christian 
nations as had been subjugated by the Moslems, 
were treated by their conquerors with stronger 
feelings than the common fierceness and cruelty 
of victors. The Koran considered its foes as 
the enemies of God, and genuine Islamism hated 
and despised those who had obstinately resisted 
celestial calls. The fancied possession of divine 
favour was productive of a feeling of coJitempt 
and uncharitableness for such as had been de- 
serted by heaven in the day of battle. The 
Muselmans found it convenient indeed to tole- 
rate that which they could not destmy, and to 
enjoy their triumph by protracted oppression. 
Conversion or tribute was the choice oliered to 
Christians. Two pieces of gold was the annual 
price of the safety of every individual injidd in 
Jerusalem : a patriarch and an episcopal esta- 
blishment 

frequenti rerum mutatlone, dominos mutavit frequentius; 
secundum quorum dispositionem, jHerumque lucida, plerum- 
que nubila, rccepit inlervalla; et mgrotantis more, temporun^ 
praesentium, gravabatur, aut respirabat, qualitate. Archb. 
of Tyre, p. 630. 
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blishment of clergy were permitted, and the chap. i. 
congregation of the tributaries lived in the 
quarter of the city where the church of the re- 
surrection .stood. The jwotection which they 
were seemingly entitled to did not raise their 
condition .much above that of slaves. The 
smallness of their houses and the meanness of 
their dress marked the degradation of their 
state, and persecution banished generous senti- 
ments. Yet humanity occasionally prevailed 
over an inhuman religion, and the Saracenic go- 
vernors exclaimed, the pilgrims cannot have 

left their country forbad purposes; they only 
“ seek to fulfil their law.” The most peaceful 
days of the Christians were in the caliphate of 
llarun al Haschid, one of the patrons of Arabian 
literature. 1 lis liberal views emirraced the west 
as well as Ihc east. When tlie ministers of 
Charlemagne arrived at Jerusalem with their 
master’s presents to the sepulchre, the caliph not 
only rccciv(*d them with kindness and respect, 
but sent the keys of the city to his great con- 
temporary.^ Soon afterw'ards^ a tax was levied 

c 2 .by 

» Archb. of Tyre, p 630. Eginhart, 80, 81 . This deli- 
very of the keys to Charlemagne has given birth to contro- 
versy. Some writers have magnified it into a surrender of 
the Holy Land ; and others, astonished at the liberality of a 
Saracen, have denied the story altogether. The plain fact 
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by llic emperor for tim repair of tlie churches in 
Palestine ; ami a iarg-e liospital and a library in 
Jerusalem commemorated the liberality of Chaiv 
lemaiiue.* The stale of the Christians increased 

Cl 

in misery muicr the Patiiuilc caliphs, llakem;, 
the lhir<i prince, pashcd all former liinits of cru- 
elty. ile called hiins(df the personal iniaj^e of 

God, 

u, Haruii gave Charlemagne, as lord of the Christians, do- 
minion over the temple to which the European population 
liad flocked. The Christians w^ere not relieved from the 
capitation tax: at least if llaruii remitted it, his successors 
enforced it. In "'loslein countries seldom is the act of a 
sovereign considered binding on his successor. The com- 
mon story of Charles's journey to Palestine is fabulous. 

* Mabiilon, Acta Ben. sec. 3, p. 2. Tliikc centuries be- 
fore the timi of Charlemagne there was a monastery at Je- 
rusalem for the reception of travellers. Greg. Turv. de 
Marty, llh. i. c. 11. It seems that the first, or at least one 
of the first houses for the reception of indigent sick, was the 
one which was built at Rome by Fabiola, a Roman lady, in 
the course of the fifth century. Houses of reception for 
travellers were absolutely necessary when religious journies 
were considered a moral duty; and, as tlie obligation in- 
cluded the poor as well as the rich, many of those houses 
were charitable establisliments. Jerome built an hospital at 
Bcthlem ; and his friend Paula caused several to be erected 
on the road to that village, in order that the devout idlers, 
as she says, might fare better than the mother of God, who, 
on her necessary journey thither, could find no inn. See 
the Epistles of Jerome, cited in Beckman’s History of In- 
ventories, vol. iv, p. 471* 
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God, and his audacity aw oil several (housand chap. 
people into a belief in his ehiiins. lie hat c'l and 
persecuted alike both Jews and ' liristians, but 
as vanity and fanaticism had not alSoi:;ctlu'r 
obliterated all traces of i'ducation, he tf.leratcd 
the Mnsehnans. At his command the church 
of tlie resurrection and the rock of the se])ukhrc 
were greatly injured. But with the voi>atihty 
of unprincipled passion he ord(*!ed, before his 
death, that the church should be reslow'd. His 
successors, however, imitated Ids example, and 
des[)iseit his command. Long established cus- 
tom was considered no ])rivilegc from an in- 
crease to tlie tribute'. All religious ceremonies 
and processions were j)rohibited. Proj)eity was 
insecure ; children wu've lorn f rom their parents ; 
the daughters were led to prostitution, the sous 
to apostacy. The fortitude of the Christians 
triumphed, and with tin? jKuuiniary aid of the 
Greek emperor, and perluqis by the inllneuce o( 
an eminent musehnan w-oinan tliat had secretly 
renounced the errors of her fathers, they restored 
the edifice which commemorated the most won- 
derful passage in their lledecmer's life. 1 his 
work was accomplished amidst a thousand dan- 
gers. The Moslems did not cease to torment 
them. The lives of the Cliristians were often 
sacriliced, and though according to the princi- 
ples of muhammedan jurisprudence, even a triu'. 

c s believer 
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believer should be condemned to the bowstring' 
for the murder of a tributary infidel, yet the 
friends of the victims to fanaticism could never 
obtain legal justice. Every new governor gra- 
tified his avarice and savageness at the expense 
of the Christians, and each murmur of gi’ief and 
outcry of indignation, were answered by the 
threat that the church of the resurrection should 
be destroyed.* 

In considering the state of Jerusalem under the 
Seljukian and Ortokite Turks, we must give the 
fullest import to words of wretchedness. These 
people were newly converted Moslems ; they 
fought in the name and for the support of the 
doctrines of the Abassidau caliphs, and their 
enthusiasm was fresh a>id vigorous. The Fati- 
mites were regarded as enemies ; and when the 
Seljuks conquered Jerusalem, the swords of the 
I'urks were plunged with undistinguishing cru- 
elty into the hearts of Egyptians and Christians. 
The conquerors had not been long enough in 
the south to have shaken olf any of their original 
and native barbarity. They lived in tents near 
the towns which they seized, and the hardihood 
of their savage simplicity mocked the elegant 
tlefencelessness of luxury and commerce. 

The 

* Archb. of Tyre, p. 631; Gretscr, 65; Renaudot. Hist. 
Pat. Alexand, p. 390, 397, lOO, 401. 
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The cruelties which the Christians experi- 
«nce(l in the days of the Fatiinite caliphs, gave 
rise to new feelings in the nations of the west. 
Every pilgrim brought home tales of public 
sacrilege or individual misery ; and though 
some gloomy minds might consider atllictions 
as the essence of pilgrimages, and were there- 
fore slow in separating the superfluous from the 
necessary pains, yet upon general considerations 
it was evidently a disgrace that the followers 
of Christ should dwell only by sullhrancc in the 
country of their master, and that pagans 
shoidd be jiossessors of a land which he had 
consecrated by his presence. At the close of 
the tenth century. Pope Silvester II., the orna- 
ment of his age, entreated the church universal 
to succour the church of Jerusalem, and to re- 
deem a sepulchre which the prophet Isaiah had 
saitl should be a glorious one, and which the sons 
of the destroyer Satan were making inglorious.f 
Pisa was the oidy city which was roused to 
c 4 arms, 

* Pagan and Paynim are words in frequent use among the 
writers of the middle ages, for those who followed the doc- 
trines of the .Arabian prophet. Le Souldan, says Joinville, 
estoit Je plus puissant roy de toute Payonnic. See Du 
Cange, glossary, article Paganismus. The people of the 
west thought that the Saracens adored a plurality of gods, 
and that Muhammed himself was an object of worship. 

t Bouquet, Recueil des Historiens, &c. vol. x. p. d 26 . 


CHAP. F. 

Effects of 
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vester n. 
plans a cru- 
sade, , 
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E fleets in 
Europe of 
the political 
changes in 
Asia. 


Wish of 
Gregory 
VII. re- 
specting 
the state 
the east. 


arms, and all her efforts were mere predatory 
incursions on the Syrian coast * 

In the next century, political events in the 
Grecian and Saracenian worlds occasioned a re- 
newal of the endeavour to arm Christendom 
against Islamism. The conquest of Jerusalem 
by the generals of Malck Shah has been already 
mentioned. Not long before that event. Alp 
Arslan had added the Grecian provinces of 
Georgia and Armenia to the Tartarian mo- 
narchy. Constantinople trembled for her safety, 
and the Emperor Manuel Yll. about the year 
1073, supjdicatcd the aid of Pope Gregory VII. ; 
expressed deep respect for his Holiness, and 
attachment to the Latin church, I'he sj)iritual 
sovereign immediately commanded the patriarch 
of Venice to proceed to Constantinople, and 
arrange the terms of friendship and reunion. 
An encyclical letter was sent from Rome to the 
states and princes of the west, accjuainting them 
with the melancholy fact, that the pagans were 
overcoming the Christians. The people of 
Christ liad been slain like sheep, and their re- 
morseless murderers had carried their devasta- 
tions even to the walls of the Imperial city. 

The 

* The Lives of the Popes in Muratori, Rer. Scrip. Ital. 
vol. iii. pars 1, p. 400. 
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The faithful ought to larneui for the misfortune.^) 
of the empire, and tlic miseries of their brethren ; 
they should not, however, lament only ; but, 
following' the example of their divine master, 
they should give up their lives for tinnr friends. 
Accordingly, 50,000 men ])repared themselves 
to rescue the Christians of the cast, and to arrest 
the march of Islamism . So highly was Gregory 
elated at the ambitious prospect, which the 
application of Manuel and the armament of 
Europe opened to his mind, that he even de- 
termined to lead the sacred host, and to com- 
mit the custody of the Holy Sec to his great 
compeer, Henry IV. of Germany.* But all 
ideas of a crusade soon died away, and the Pope 
deserted the general interests of religion in his 
ambitious attempts to establish the supreme do- 
minion of papal royalty over the whole of 
Europe. 

The loss of Georgia and Armenia was quickly 
follow^ed by other disasters, and the Turkish 

power 

• Ep. Greg. lib. I. 49, II. 31, 37, in Labbe, Concilia, vol. 
10. It is evident from the letters of Gregory, that the ex- 
tinction of heresy, the union of the two churches, and the 
general triumph of the Christian over the Moslem cause, 
were the great objects of the Pope. Palestine does not seem 
to have been tnucli thought of. There is only one allusion 
to it. He says, that 50,000 people had agreed to march to 
the sepulchre of Christ if he would lead tlicm. 


CHAP. I. 


History of 
Asia Mi- 
nor, 
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power atlvmiced to Coustuiitinople. After having 
subdued almost all the countries of Asia which 
owed allegiance to the throne of Bagdad, the 
Sultan, Malek Shah, commanded his relation, 
Soliman, to subjugate the territories which were 
situated between Syria and the Bosphorus. 
The mighty conquest was achieved, and the 
generous Sultan elevated his victorious Emir to 
the dignity of prince over these fresh acquisi- 
tions. Nice, in Bithynia, was the capital of the 
new kingdom of the Scljuks, and the Grecian 
Emperor, Alexius Comnenus, after having en- 
deavoured to recover Asia Minor, was obliged, 
by the formal instrument of a treaty, to acknow- 
lege the poy\'er of his enemies. The city of 
Antioch had been wrested from the Saracens by 
the Emperor Diogenes ; but the general whom 
the Byzantimi court had appointed governor, 
basely deseitcd his allegiance, entered into alli- 
ances wifli llu! Mnsehuans, and even offered to 
oblige liis new friends by renouncing his reli- 
gion. His son, ho\v(‘\er, from what motives it is 
diffiindt to imagine, called in tlie aid of the Nis- 
sian monarch. Soliman <[uiekly made himself 
master ol‘ Antioch ; but he declined to pay the 
accustomed tiibute to Aleppo ; a war ensued, 
and the Moslem lords of both cities were slain. 
x\sia Minor became the scene of great disorders; 
Nice was ruled by Abulcascm, a general of So- 
liman ; 
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liman ; but the Greeks began to raise their 
heads, when Ihey saw the Turks no longer sup- 
ported by tlie great Seljukian Sultan. The lord 
of Nice entertained the daring hope of subju- 
gating the (Jreek empire, but Alexius Coin- 
nenus bafHed all his designs, and even regained 
much of Nicomedia. Malek Shah claimed the 
sovereignty over all the countries which had 
been torn from the Greeks and Saracens. Abul- 
casem refused submission ; took up arms against 
his liege lord, and solicited and obtained tlie {)ro- 
mise of aid from the Greek emperor. Alexius 
resolved to send only a small army, which should 
not co-operate with his ally ; but which should, 
in the general disorganisation of atiairs, posses.s 
itself of Nice. His troO[)s marched into Asia Mi- 
nor; the soldici’s of the Seljukian Sultan took 
tl ight ; and the G reeks gained a partial sovereignty 
over the ca])ital of Bithynia. Malek Shah eon- 
tinued his endeavours to lix his imperial domi- 
nion on all the I’lirkish states. His religion 
gave way to his polities ; he even offered to 
marry tl>e da\iglitcr of the Greek emperor, and 
to restore to him all the Grecian territories at 
that time in Turkish power, if the court of Con- 
stantinople would join him in chastising the re- 
bellion of his Emir, Abulcasem, and of several 
other generals, who, on the death of Soliman, 
had divided his kingdom. Alexius took rm 

vigorous 
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Conthma- 
tiou of the 
effects of 
the Mos- 
lems’ era- 
elty. 


vigorous measures to strengthen liis southern 
frontier, but endeavoured to preserve tlic friend- 
ship both of the Sultan and of Aiudeasem. The 
linal issue of tliis crooked policy was prevented, 
however, by the death of both his Turkish 
rivals. The family of Soliinan gained their 
liberty when their jealous master, Malck, died ; 
the people of Nice rejoieed to see tin; children 
of their former lord, and Kilidge Arslan became 
sole and undisputed Sultan of Bithynia.* 

Though the soldiers of Gregory did not march 
into Palestine, and the state of Asia was not 
affected by his jjreparations, yet the pid^lic mind 
of Europe received additional conv ietion that a 
war with the Muselmans in the east was both 
virtuous and necessary. The un])aralleled bar- 
barities of the Ortokites were heard of witli 
indignation in the west. The blood-thirstiness 
of the lords of the holy eity was only checked 
by their avarice. To prohibit the Christians 
from pilgrimages and commerce would have 
proved a serious loss to the revenues of the 
state ; but the Turks considerably increased the 
capitation tax, and as their cruelties made holy 
journeys more meritorious, the number of pil- 
grims suffered no diminution. The wealthy 

stranger 

* De Guignes, tome ii. livre xi. p. 1^—11. tome i. p.2i5. 
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siraiiger was irnmeiliahjy and violently robbed, chap. i. 
Thongli llie simple palmer was the emblem of 
religious poverty, jet as the Turks could not 
appreciiite the t<)r<;e and s(>lf-denial of his pious 
fervor, they thong'ht it was im])oss(ble that any 
one could have uiulertaken so long' a iourney 
without possessing a large pecuniary \iaticum. 

Unr estraiued by humanity in the rigor of their 
search, they ripped <»peu tin; bodies of their 
victims, or waited the slower conse(jucnecs of 
an emetic of scammony water.* 

Every year the passion of indignation and R'^’igious 

: ' • I r ” Hiidmili- 

the desire, of revenge gamed torec in the breasts tary spirit 

01' Europe. 

ot the Latins, and tne cliivalric cliaraeter ol the 
times could not brook tin; insults of the Musel- 
mans. '^I’liat Ihunc was still alive which had 
consumed the Homan empire ; arms were more 
powerful than the laws ; barbarian fierceness 
than Christian mildness. Possession of land 
was the conse<|uenc(! of valour, and to the minds 
of nations of warriors th(i mode of tenure should 
be the same as the mode of aetjuisition. Conti- 
nental Europe was divided among an armed 
aristocracy ; the names and titles of king and 
emperor were held by the successors of Charle- 
magne 

* Guibert, a good witness for the events of the first cru- 
sade, mentions the singular circumstance in the text, p. 480 . 
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magne; but the barons were the j)eers rather 
than the subjects of their feudal lords. The 
sword encouraged and decided disputes ; no one 
would acquire by labour what he could gain by 
blood ; martial excellence w as the point of am- 
bition, for it was the sole road to distinction, 
the only test of merit. Like the Muselmans, 
the Christians thought that conquest was the 
surest proof of divine approbation, and that 
heaven would never sanction the actions of the 
wicked. The feudal law in the eleventh cen- 
tury was a mere military code, a system of pro- 
•\ isions for attack and defence ; the voice of reli- 
gion ■vvas seldom heard amidst the din of arms; 
and fierceness, violence, and rapine, prevailed 
ih the absence of social order and morals. Pri- 
vate w ar desolated Europe, the nobles were rob- 
bers, and most castles were but, dens of thieves, 
and receptacles of plunder. Cluirehmen as 
well as laymen held their estates by the return 
of military service. They olten acconqianied 
their armed vassals, with the lord, in his warlike 
expeditions : and it would have been remarka- 
ble, if at all times the only office which they 
performed wns that of encouraging’ the soldiers 
to battle.* As the clergy were taken from the 

people 

* The words of Guido, an abbot of Clairville, are remark- 
able ; — Olim non habebant castella et arces ecclesiae cathe- 

dralcs, 
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people at large, it was natural that they should, 
on many points, possess popular feelings and 
manners. They ])artook, therefore, of the vio- 
lent character oi’ tlic age. Some made robbery 
aprolession; and the voice even of the wisest 
among them Avonld not liave been listened to in 
national assemblies, if they had not been clad 
in armour.* The ecclesiastical wj iters of the 
time call their snjmriors tyrants rather than pas- 
tors, and repreliead them for resorting to arms 
rather than to civil laws and church authority. 
Yet the clergy did mneh towards accustoming 
mankind to prefer the authority of law to the 
power of the sword. At their instigation private 
M^ars ceased for certain periods, and on particu- 
lar days, and the olAservance of the Truce of 
God was guarded by the terrors of (excommuni- 
cation and anathema, (’hrislianity coidd not 
immediately and directly change the face of the 
world ; but .she mitigated the horrors of the 

times 

drales, ncc incedebant pontifices loricati, Sed nunc prop- 
ter abundantiam teraporalium rerum, ilamtna, ferro, csede 
possessiones ecclesiarutn praelati defendant, quas deberent 
pauperibus erogarc. Du Cange, Gloss. Lat. art. Advo- 
catus. 

* The laws, at variance with opinion, prohibited the 
clergy from bearing arms. They were repeatedly threatened 
with the loss of ecclesiastical situations if they went to war. 
Daluzius, Capitularia Regum Francorum, p. 164 ' and p 932. 


CHAP. I, 
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CHAP. I. limes by infusini^ herself into warlike iiistitu- 
” tioiis. As tlie iirvcstiUire of the toga was the 
first lionour cor.ferre<l on the Roman yonthj so 
the Germans were incited to ideas of jjersonal 
conscijnence, by recei\ing- from tlicir lord, their 
father, or some near relation, in a general 
assembly, a lance and a shield. Each petty 
prince was surrounded !)y many \aliant young 
men, who formed his ornament in peace, his 
defence in war.* Military education was com- 
mon with tlie German and other (xincjnering na- 
tions, both in their original settlements, and in 
their new acquisitions ; and when the tribes of 
the north had renounced idolatry, and adopted 
the religion of the south, the ceremony ot cre- 
ating a soldier became changed from the deli- 
very of a lance and shield to the girtling of 
a sword on the candidate ; the church called 
upon him to swear always to ]>rotect her, and 
Christian morality added the obligations of res- 
cuing the oppressed, and preserving peace.f 

A barrier 

* Tacitus calls them comites ; and subsequent Latin wri- 
ters, milites. These words do not convey the idea of obli- 
gation to service which are contained in the German word 
knecht, or the Saxon cniht. 

t Du Cange, article Militare. Du Cange shews that 
religious ceremonies were used in the investiture of knights, 

before 
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A barricT- was thus raised against cruelty and chap. 
injustice ; and objects of desire, distinct from 
rapine aiul plunder, were before tlie eyes of 
martial youth. The true knight was cour- 
teous and huiuane ; stem and ierocious. His 
various duties determined his character. As 
protector of the weak, his mind was elevated 
and soi'tened, generous and disinterested. But 
the enemies of the chiircli, as well as the foes 
of morals, were the objects ol’ his halmd ; he 
became tin* judge of ojnnioas as well as of 
actions, and military spirit prompted him to 
destroy rather than to convert inlidcls and 
heretics. The enji'raftim; of the virtues of hu- 
maiiity and the ])racticai duties of religion 
on the sauguiuaiy quahties of the warrior, was 
VOL. 1. D a circumstance 

before the crusades. Sec too Muratori, Antiquitates Italirc 
Med. y?£vi. Dissert. 53. The minute ceremonies of initia- 
tion differed in various countries. The order of knighthood, 
like the priesthood, was called a holy order. The candidate 
had his sponsors ; he confessed his sins, was regenerated in 
the bath, received the communion, and, in short, every 
thing was done that could impress a stamp of sanctity 
upon the society. Religion gave the character and objects 
of the institution; and war became, in some measure, 
virtue. Every freeman was qualified to be a cavalier, and 
as knights as well as princes, barons and bishops might create 
knights, there was no difficulty in acquiring the name of a 
soldier. 
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a circumstance beneficial to tlie world. But 
the mixture ot the apostle and the soldier was 
an union which reason abhors. It gave rise 
to a feeling of violent animosity against the 
Saracens, and was a strong and active cause of 
the Cmsades. 
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A HOLY WAR DECREED MORAL CONYULSIOIS OF 

EUROPE FATE OF THE FIRST CRUSADERS. 

Peter the Hermit.^,,,, His pilgrimage to Jerusalem 

He resolves to preach a holy xca)\ His wish 

emhractd hy Urban II ^.Policy of that Pope 

»^..^,Pcter^s preaching Councils of Placentia 

and of Clermoni Vrban\s speech at Clermont 

The redemplion of the sepulchre resolved tipon 

• •••«. The crusade embraced by Europe* * . • Depar- 
ture of the European rabble First division^***** 

Its destruction in Uulgaria Second division 

Its disaster's and outrages on the road to Greece 

And destruction in Bilhynicu Third division^****. 

Its destruction in Hungary * Fourth and last divi- 

sion Its shocking superstition,^.**. Cruelties on 

ilia German Jens Destruction in Hungary. 

In times when a pilgrimage to Jerusalem was 
regarded as the duty ol every Christian^ and 
when war was the occupation and the delight of 
Europe^ Peter^ a native of Amiens^, in f ranee, 
kindled that false and fatal zeal wliicli for two 
centuries spread its devastating and consuming 
fires. In his youth he performed feudal military 
service under the banners of Eustace de Bouillon, 
D 2 father 


A. D. 1^03. 
Peter tfic 
Hermit, 
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father of Godfrey VI. duke of Lorraine; but he 
did not long aspire after the honours of a hero. 
He became the husband of a lady of the noble 
family of Roussy, but as she was old, poor, and 
ugly, his vanity and his ambition were not gra- 
tified by the marriage. His next characters were 
those of a priest aiid an anchorite;* and since in 
his subsequent life he was usually clad in the 
weeds of a solitary, his cotcmporarics surnamed 
him the Hermit. As the last means of ex[)iating 
some errors of his early days, he resolved to un- 
dergo the pains and perils of a journey to the 
holy land. When he started from the shade 
of obscurity, his small and mean person was 
macerated by austerities ; his face was thin and 
care woni ; but his eye spoke thought and feel- 
ing, and atoned for the general insignificance 
of his appearance. His imagination was san- 
guine, but his judgment was ueak : and there- 
fore his long continued speculations upon reli- 
gion in the cloister and cell, ended in dreams of 
rapture. He fancied himself invested with di- 
vine authority, and what in truth was but the 
vision of a heated mind, he believed to be a 
communication from hcaven.f 

He 

* Petrarch, in his treatise, De Vita Solit. lib. ii. sec, ir, 
c. 1, celebrates Peter as a great example of solitary livers. 

f On the person and character of Peter, thus writes the 

archbishop 
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He accomplished liis journey to Palestine ; chap. u. 
and^ on his arrival at Jerusalem, went through nispiign- 
thc usual course of prayers and processions, jciusaicm. 
The sacrilegious and inhuman barbarities of the 
Turks had excited the indignation of every pil- 
grim, and affected in the strongest manner the 
ardent fancy of Peter. With his host, a Latin 
Christian, he conversed on the subjects of tin; 
existing’ distresses of the taithfid, the triumph of 
infidelity, and the ancient g-ramleur and modern 
degradation of the holy city. In the ])atriarch 
Symeon, loo, the hermit found a kindrcMl spirit ; 
and, by means of an itilerpreler, they commu- 
nicated their opinions and feelings. The church- 
man’s account of the afflictions of the p(toplc of 
God were met not oidy with tears, but the 
reiterated question, whether no way could be 
discovered to soften and to terminate them. 
Symeon declared that these misfortunes wen* 
n 3 the 

archbishop of Tyre;— Sacerdos quidam, Petrus nomine, dc 
regno Francorum, de episcopatu Ambianensi, qui et re et 
nomine cognominabatur Heremita, eodern fcrvorc tractus, 
Hierosolymam pervenit. Erat autem hie idem statur^ pu- 
sillus, et (luantum ad exteriorem hominoin, personae con- 
temptibilis. Sed major in exiguo regnabat corpore xiirtus* 

Vivacis enim ingenii erat, et oculuni hahens pcrspicacemj gra- 
tumquc, ct sponte fluens ei non deerat eloquium. P. 637. 

Sec, too, the collection of passages from the original writers 
in Du Cange’s note on the Alexiad, p. 79, Venice edition. 
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He resolves 
to preach a 
holy war. 


His wish 
embraced 
by Urban 

W, 


tlic consequences of sin ; that the remedy and 
redress could not be found ainonjf the Greeks, 
who had already lost half of their ('inpirCj but 
among the great nations of tln^ west, whose 
strength was unimpaired. I'he hermit replied, 
that if the [)eople of Europe had certain evidence 
of these facts, they would provide a remedy. 
“ Write therefore,” he continued. “ both to the 
Pope aiul the Romish cluircb, and to all the 
Latin Christians; and affix to jour letter the 
seal of your office. As a penance for my sins, I 
will travel over Europe ; 1 will describe to prin- 
ces and peoph; the degraded states of the church, 
and will urge them to re])air it.”* 

Possessed of his credentials, but ])rinci]>ally 
trusting in the virtue of his cause, Peter retiirncMl 
to Euroj)e, and repaired to Pope; Urban 11. who 
was disputing with (luibert, the Iriend of the em- 
peror, for the pontificate. The tale was eagerly 
listened to by the t\)|)e. Urban was r<'ligious 
in the sense in which his age uiuk'rstood religion, 
and h(! tlKU'cfore lamented the direful state of 
.Jerusalem ; ho was humane, aiul his tears tlowed 
for the insulted and distimsixl ])ilgrinis. He had 
been patronised by Gregory Vll. through all the 
course of ecclesiastical dignities, and had suc- 

ceodetl 


* Archb. of Tyre, 6^. 
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rordc'l 1<) Ihc aiiiUitioii, as ^\(‘U as jo (Ijo poMor 
of his inasti'r B >1 his roli^ions sympathy and 
lotty dosirea wore m>t unmiu'^led with sollish 
t’eelin«> , for it appears tVoin the autlioriry of an 
excellent vvitness,f that the Pope coidenedupon 
the s(d)ject of Peter’s im-ssaoe with llohemond, 
prince of Tarcntinn ; j and that it was by the 
advice of this Norman treebooter, that he re- 
solved to direct the martial ener{>les of Europe 
to foreign ends It was tliong-ht, that if his ho- 
liness could kindle th»‘ tlame of war, auxiliaries 
might he easily (nigaged, by whose* means he 
w'ould be able to fix himself in the Naticau, and 
Bohemond could ix'covcr those Clrecian territo- 
ries whi<‘h for a vvhili* had Ix'cn in the possj-s- 
sjon of the Not mans ) 

It might lia\eb(‘en supposed, that when the 
head ol Chri''tendom had adopted tin* cause of 
the pilgrim^, individual exeitiort would liave 
been usele'>s But devott'd to liis obj(*ct, and 

n 4 swelled 

* Fulchei, OSl. Archb. of Tjre, G38. Martennc, Vet. 
Scrip. Amp. Coll. V. .516, and the Life of Utban, by P. Pi- 
sanus, in the fourth vol. of Murafori, Script Her. Ital. p. 
3S2 

f William of Malmsbur)', p. 407- 

+ For the family history of this j)t iuce ajid its connection 
with Constantinople, 'ee note B. 

^ William of Malmsbury, p 107. 
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CHAiMi. swelled ili sclf-huportance by his influence with 
the pope, Peter rc'solved to preach the deliver- 
ance ol’the sepulchre. He* accordin^h traversed 
Italy and Prance, llis dress expressed seU- 
ubasemeut and inortitication : it was only a 
coarse woollen shirt, and a hennil’s mantle.* 
His inoile ot livinj*- was absti'mious ; but his 
qualities did not consist of those seltish penances 
which arc the usual virtues of the recluse, lie 
distributed among the poor those gitls which 
gratitude showered upon himself; herevlaimed 
the sinner ; terminated disputes, and sotted the 
germs ot virtue.f He was every where hailed 
and considered as the man of (lod, u\id even the 
hairs which fell from his mule were treasured by 
the peoph* as relics | lbs cxhc-rtatioiis ,o ven- 
geance on the 'rurks we.e heard with rapture, 
becaus(‘ tlu'y reflected the religious sentiments 

ot’ 

^ Lanca tunica ad piirum, cucullo super, ulrisque talari- 
bus, byrrlio dosuper induebatur ; bracliis minime, nudipe^ 
autein. Guibert. lib. ii. cap 8. 

f Guibert, 482. Arclib. of Tyre, 688. Museum Italic 
cum, vol. i p. 181. 

Quidquid agebat naraque, seu loquebatur, quasi quid* 
dam subdivinum videbatur, procsertim cum etiam do ejus 
rnulo pili pro reliquiis raperontur. Guibert^ p. ^182. The 
original historians, seldom backward in ascribing speeches to 
tlic great characters of the crusades, have not reported any 
of the sermons of Peter. 
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of tlie day. Tlio lo\ o uls(» of roiniuilio advcntm-c 
and tlie desire of eliivalrie dan«<'r sympaUiisod 
with the adviee of the preacher, tlidi^ioii and 
heroism were in unison In some minds, more- 
over, j)olitieal considei-ations had weight, and 
Europ(‘ was r(‘i>;'ardetl as tlie ally ()f (’onstanti- 
iioj)le About the year !()S5, C'ount Robert I. 
of FhuuhTs, following- tlie religious fashion of 
th<Mim<-s, endea\ oured to evpiatt' liis otfeuee.s 
aj^aiust heaven by tlie ]>aius of pil<;Timau'e In 
th(' ecmiNe of his r(durn from Jeni'-ah'in to 
Europe, he^i''ile;1 the Lireehiu (‘ourt lie pro- 
me e<l Alexius bOO horsemi'u ; and he lost no 
time in si!ee(,urin«‘ his imperin! friend. Ret 
the 'rurkish power eontineed formidable ; a'ul 
while the fortune- efC'on-tanlinople <'. 0(1 on a 
periK>;i> <’d"e, the emjM'ror impl- red ail !h!''(tpe 
to arm i(-elf aiiaiust Asia.' 

4.“ 

> I 

^ It is certain that Alexius implored the succour of tlie 
west. No correct transcripts* of his letters have been pi c- 
servccl. Ail the versions are in Latin. One of {hem has a 
clause, that Alexius would rather that his empire should ho 
possessed by the Latin Christians than by the Turks 
Constantinojilc/’ he adds, is rich in |;okl and in i dies, 
and you v\ill find an ample reward for your 1 ibours.’^ 
This clause bears strong marks of forgery, ('ould the em- 
peror so cooily have devoted his capital to pillage / The 
Greeks too haled the Latins with more bittinKst* than they 
inted the Turks- It may be remarked, by tic* way, tiiat 
GuibcU’s abstract of the letter, the " shtance of the 

Lau'pt ans 
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CHAP. II. In order to rouse and concentrate tlic mighty 
powers of holy zeal. Urban assembled two coun- 
cils of clergy and laymen ; one in Italy, the seat 
of his inlluence, and the other in France, whither 
he had been invited by Raymond, count of Tho- 
louse, and the bishop of Chrirges.* France, too, 
was the most military country of the west, and 
had often acquired fame in sacred wars. The 
march of Saracenian victory had been closed at 
Tours. Pc])in le Bref, son of Charles Martel, 
dispossessed the Arabs of Langiuxloc and Pro- 
vence, and Charhanagne himself gained laurels 

and 

Europeans is courted by the promise of tlie possession of 
the Greek ladies. The Frenchman is indignant that the 
emperor should think that the Grecian women were more 
handsome than those of France, or that people would travel 
into Greece merely for the sake of beholding feminine 
beauty. — Quasi Graccarum mulierum species tanta csset, ut 
Gallicis modo quolibet praeferrentur ; solaquc caruin causa 
Francorum cxercitus in Thraciam ageretur. Guibert, p. 4*76, 
in Bongarsius. It seems from Du Cange (note on p, 160 of 
the Alexiad) that Alexius entreated succour not later than 
the year 1092, and certainly before the death of the great 
Seljukian princes. Although the versions of his letter differ 
materially, yet there is a strong tone of misery and humili- 
ation running through them all, which would not have been 
the case, if the application for assistance had been made 
after the days of Malek Shah and Soliman. Those dis- 
tinguished men were the main supporters of Turkisli 
greatness. 

Malmsburv, 470, 
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and possessions in llu' north of S|):iin. Insli - i'iiaimi. 
i»-ated ns inneh hy national valour, ns I)-, relii;ions 
principle, tin' French, it! Uk' iniddie of llie ele- 
venth century, foii<»ht under Vt iilinin duiv<' of 
Aqnitain ao-ainst, the Saracens. Theriiristiaus in 
Spain had also been succoured hyi!u";h <hik(^ of 
Jhirgundy, and afterwards by his son Fitdes.* 

Tn March JOOa, the 'ruscan and Jjoinbard eoimniof 
bishops nu't Uriian at Placentia,. TiK' Jeo-att's Marcti 

. . ” lOW). 

of Ale.xius \v('re admitted to the councii, in or- 
der to shew the necc'ssity of driving tin* d’lirks 
from the coniines of Eurofie; and tin* resolution 
x)f Urban and the prelates, that it was just and 
politic to assist tlie emperor of in pu- 

nishing the Pagans, was approved by inli'iior 
clergy and laity, whose mnrdiers have; been 
estimated at 4,(X)() of the 1‘ormcr class, and 
30,{)(K) of the latlc'i'.f Tin; clerical and secular 
])eople ol’thc west were summuiu^d to council in 
the city of Clermont, tin; capital ot tin; Lower 
Auvergne, in the month of November subse- 
(|uontly to the holding of the Piacentian assem- 
bly. ^idic dukes of Aijuitain and huxls of 

Auvi'igne 

* Sec tlic preface to the fourteenth vol. of the great col- 
lection of French historians, begun by Dom. Bouquet. 

f Muratori, Rer. Scrip. Ital, III. 85®. Labbc, Concilia, 
vol. X, p, 500, &c. 
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•n 

Auvergne hail long established their indepen- 
dence over the Fruncic successors of Charle- 
magne ; but as they were the personal friends 
of king Philip I. the enemy of Urban/' the cir- 
cumstanee is remarkable^ that their territories 
should be chosen for the seat of the meeting. f 
Individuals of every class of laymen, and every 
rank of the eccl<‘siastical order, flocked to Cler- 
mont, from all parts of France and Germany; 
and the dcliberalious were carried on in an open 
S(]uar(\ for no hall could contain the unprece- 
dented midtitnde.;}; The neighbouring villages 
and towns were full of men, and the poorest 
people were happy in the shelter of tents. Sc- 
t en days were oc(‘upiv°d in making decrees on 
matters of local and temporary interest, and in 
isstiing canons for the cdilication of manners. 
I'he greatest subji'ct was r(!S(*rved for the eightli 
day of the sitting of tln^ council. The Pope 
a; ccndctl the [mlpit, and exhorted his anxious 
auditors to makt; war on the enemies of God. 

“ You 

* Philip the First was a monster of sensuality and listless- 
ncss. The pope’s legate, thirty bishops, and other clergy, 
excommunicated him at a council held at Autun, in 1094. 

f 1/ Art de v^Tifier les Dates, vol. ii p. 35G. 

J Guibert (p.478) estimates the bishops and abbots at 
more than four hundred ; Fulclier (p. 382) at three hundred. 
General expressions, and not numerical statements, a/e 
naadc of tlie other ranks of the assembly. 
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“ You recollect,”"- said lie, my dearest brotlircii, 
many thinjifs which have been decreed for you, 
at this time ; some matters in our council, com- 
manded; others inhibited, A rude and confused 
chaos of crimes required the deliberation of 
many days : an inveterate malady demanded a 
sharp remedy , For a while we gave', unbounded 
scope to our clemency ; our papal ollice tinds 
numberless matters to proscribe, none to spare. 
But it has hitherto arisen from human frailty, 
that you have erred ; and that, deceivi'd by th<^ 
spcciousucss of vice, you have evaspcrateci tlu^ 

louj>- 

The speech of Urbati is variously given by tlilFcrcnt au-^ 
thors. “ They all dilier in the mould, but agree in the metal,'* 
as Fuller says. Holy War, b. i. c. 8. Kobert, p. i>l. Baldric, 
p.79. Fulcher, p.38"2. Arch, of Tyre, p. 639. Labbc, Concilia, 
torn* 10. Robert was present, and his relation of the speech 
may be one of those which can he depended on. William 
of Malmsbury (p.410, 415) had an account of tlie proceed- 
ings from eye-witnesses, and as he Iiad more genius than any 
writer of his age, his version of this celcbratcvl oration is more 
Interesting than that of any other author. He says, that he 
was anxiou.> to preserve the general sense unimpaired, tliougli 
he has omitted many particulars^; and lie modestly adds, 
tliat he could not retain the force of the pope’s eloquence. 
I have adopted his attempt ; and inserted it in the text as 
translated by Mr. Shepherd, Some writers have thought 
that the early historians did not sufficiently study the science 
of effect. A speech has therefore been invented, and attri- 
buted to Peter: but history has nothing to do with speeches 
which ought to have been spoken. 


CHAP. 

Pope Ur 

b'ui's 

speech. 
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lonjf siiflcriuj^ of God, by too bi^btly rc«‘ardiHg' 
liis lorliearanco. It has arisen^ too, from human 
\vautoime.sSj that, disrcgardiuj;^ lawful wedlock, 
you have not duly considered the heinousness of 
adultery. From too lyreat covetousness^ also, it 
has arisen, that, as opportunity otlored, making 
captive yonrbrethnMi, bought by the same great 
price, you have outrageousiy extorted from them 
their vv(!alth. 4\) you, however, now siidering 
this perilous shipwreck of sin, a secure haven of 
rest is odined, unless you neglect it. A station 
ofperpt^tual safety will be auarded yon, for ihe 
exertion of a trilling labour against the Turks. 
Compart!, now, the labours which you under- 
took in the jtractict! of wiekodness, and those 
which you v\ill encounter in the undertaking 1 
advise. Tlu! intention of committing adultery, 
or murder, hegets many fears ; for, as Solomon 
says, “ I'liere is nothing more timid than guilt;” 
many labours, for what is more toilsome than 
wickedness? But, “he who walks uprightly, 
“ walks securely.” Of thesi! labours, of these 
fears, the end was sin ; the wages of sin is death, 
and the death of sinners is most dreadful. Now 
the same labours and ajipnJu'nsions are ri'quired 
from you, for a better consideration. The cause 
of these labours will be charity ; if, thus warned 
by the command of God, you lay down your 
lives for the brethren : the wages of charity will 

he 
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be tlie grace of God ; the grace of God is fol- ”• 
lowed by eternal life. Go (hen prosperously ; 
go then with confidence, to attack the enemies 
of God. For they long since, oli sad reproach 
to Christians ! have seized Syria, Armenia, and 
lastly, all Asia Minor, the provinces of which 
are Bithynia, Phrygia, Galatia, X^ydia, Caira, 
Painphylia, Isauria, Licia, (filicia ; and, now 
they insolently domineer over lllyricnm, and all 
the higher countries, e\en to the sea which is 
called the Straits of St. George. Nay, they 
usurp even the sepidchre of our Lord, that sin- 
gular assurance of faith ; and sell to our pil- 
grims admissions to that city, which ought, had 
they a trace of their ancient courage left, to be 
oj)en to Christians only. This alone might be 
enough to cloud our brows ; but mov, who, ex- 
cept the most abandoned, or the most ejivious 
of Christian reputation, can endure that, we do 
not divide the world eciually w ith them ? They 
inhabit Asia, the third portion of the world, as 
their native soil ; which was not improperly 
esteemed by our ancestors equal, by the extent 
of its tracts and greatness of its provinces, to the 
two remaining parts. There, formerly, .sprung 
up the branches of our devotion ; there, all the 
apostles, except two, consecrated their deaths ; 
lliere, at the present day, the Christians, if any 
survive, sustaining life by a wretched kind of 

agriculture. 
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aoi’iciiltiiro, j>ay tluise iniscrcantH tiibiitc, and 
even with stilled siohs, loii“‘ lor the jiarticipa- 
tiou of your liberty, since they have lost their 
own. They hold Africa, also, another quarter 
of the world, already possessed by their arms 
for more than two hundred years ; which, on 
this account, I prononuce derogatory to Chris- 
tian honour, because that country was anciently 
the nurse of celebmted geniuses, who, by their 
divine writings, will niocrk the rust of antiquity, 
as long as there shall be a person who can relish 
Roman literature;* the learned know the truth 
of what I say. Europe, the third portion of the 
world, remains ; of which, how small a part do 
wc Christians inhabit ? for who (■an call all 
those barbarians who dwell in remote islands 
of the Frozen Ocean, Christians, since they live 
after a savage manner ? Even this small por- 
tion of the world, belonging to us, the 'Turks 
and Saracens ojqiress. Thus, foi- three hundred 
years, Spain and the Ralearic isles being sub- 
jected to them, the possession ot the remainder 
is cagi'riy anticipated by feeblv> men, wlio, not 
having coe,ragc to engage in close encounter, 
love a Hying mode of warfare. For the Turk 
never ventures upon close light ; but, when 

driven 

* He alludes to St. Augustine and the fathers of the 
African church* 
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driven from his station, bends liis bow at a dis- 
tance, and trusts the winds with his meditated 
wound ; and as he has poisoned arrows, venom, 
and not valour, inflicts death on the man he 
strikes. Whatever he effects, then, I attribute 
to fortune, not to courage, because he wars by 
flight, and by poison. It is apparent, too, that 
every race, born in that region, being scorched 
with the intense heat of the sun, abounds more 
in reflexion, than in blood ; and, therefore, 
they avoid coming to close quarters, because 
they are aware how little blood they possess. 
Whereas the people who are bom amid the 
polar frosts, and distant from the sun’s heat, are 
less cautious indeed ; but, elate from their co- 
pious and luxuriant flow of blood, they fight 
with the greatest alacrity. You are a nation 
born ill the more temperate regions of the 
w orld ; who may be both prodigal of blood, in 
defiance of death and wounds ; and are not de- 
ficient in ])rudencc. For, you equally preserve 
good conduct in camp, and are considerate in 
liattle. Thus, endued with .skill and with va- 
lour, you undertake a memorable expedition. 
You will be extolled throughout all ages, if 
you rescue your brethren from danger. To 
those pre.sent, in God’s name, I command this ; 
lo the absent I enjoin it. Let such as arc going 
to fight for Christianity, put the form of the 
VOL. I. E cross 


CHAP.IH 
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cHAP.n. cross upon their {garments, that they may, out- 
wardly, demonstrate the love arisini*’ from their 
inward faith ; enjoying by the gift of God, and 
the privilege of St. Peter, absolution from all 
their crimes : let this in the mean time sooth 
the labours of their journey ; satisfied that they 
shall obtain, after death, the advantages of a 
blessed martyrdom. Putting an end to your 
crimes, then, that Christians may at least live 
peaceably in these countries, go, and employ 
in nobler warfare that valour, and that sagacity, 
which you used to waste in civil broils : go, 
soldiers every where renowned in fame, go, and 
subdue these dastardly nations. Let the noted 
valour of the French advance ; which, accom- 
panied by its adjoining nations, shall affright 
the whole world by the single terror of its name. 
But why do I delay you longer, by detracting 
from the courage of the gentiles ? Rath(n' bring 
to your recollection the saying of God, “Nar- 
row is the way which leadeth to life.” Be ft 
then that the track to be followed is narrow ; 
replete with death, ami terrible with dangers ; 
still this path nmst lead to your lost country. 
No doubt you must, " by much tribulation enter 
into the kingdom of God.” Place then be- 
fore your imagination, if you shall be made cap- 
tive, torments and chains ; nay, eveiy possible 
suflering that can be inflicted. Expect, for the 

firmness 
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firmness of your faith, even horrible punish- 
ments, that so, if it be necessary, you may re- 
deem your souls at the expense of your bodies. 
Do you fear death, you men of exemplary cou- 
rage and intrepidity ? Surely human wicked- 
ness can devise nothing against you, worthy to 
be put in competition with heavenly glory : for 
the sufferings of the present time are not wor- 
“■ thy to be compared to the glory which shall 
“ be revealed in us.” Know you not, “ that 
“ for men to live is wretchedness, and happi- 
ness to die?” This doctrine, if you remem- 
ber, you imbibed with your mother’s milk, 
through the preaching of the clergy ; and this 
doctrine your ancestors, the martyrs, held out 
by their example. Death sets free from its filthy 
prison the human soul, whicli then takes flight 
for the mansions fitted for its virtues. Death 
accelerates their country to the good : death 
cuts short the wickedness of the ungodly. By 
means of death, then, the soul, made free, is 
either soothed with joyful hope, or is punished 
without further apprehension of worse. So long 
as it is fettered to the body, it derives from it 
earthly contagion : or to say more truly, is dead. 
For, earthly with heavenly, and divine with 
mortal, ill agree. The soul, iiuleed, even now, 
in its state of union with the body, is capable 
of great cfForts ; it gives life ti> its instrument, 

r, 2 secret I y 
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CHAP. 11. secretly moving and animating it to exertions 
almost beyond mortal nature. But, when, freed 
from the clog which drags it to the earth, it re- 
gains its proper station, it partakes of a blessed 
and perfect energy, communicating after some 
measure with the invisibility of the divine nature. 
Discharging a double otlice, therefore, it minis- 
ters life to the body when it is present, and the 
cause of its change, when it departs. You 
must observe how pleasantly the soul wakes in 
the sleeping body, ami, apart Iroin the senses, 
sees many future events, from the principle of 
its relationship to the Deity. Why then do ye 
fear death, who love the repose of sleep, which 
resembles death ? Surely it must be madness, 
through lust of a transitory life, to deny yourself 
that which is eternal. Bather, my dearest bre- 
thren, should it so happen, lay down your lives 
for the brotherhood. Bid God’s sanctuary of 
the wicked ; expel the robbers ; bring in tin; 
pious. Let no love of relations detain you ; for 
man’s chiefest love is towards God. Let no 
attachment to your native soil be an impedi- 
ment ; because, in ditlercnt points of view, all 
the world is exile to the Christian, and all the 
world his country. Thus exile is his country, 
and his country e.xile. I^et none be restrained 
tVom going by the largeness of his patrimony, 
for a still larger is piotnised him ; not of such 

things 
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tliingjs as soothe the mi.serable with vain expec- 
tation, or flatter the indolent disposition witli the 
mean advantages of wealth, but of such as are 
shewn by perpetual example, and approved by 
daily experience. Yet these loo are pleasant, 
but vain, and which, to such as despise them, 
produce reward an hundred-fold. These things 
1 publish, these I connnand : and for their exe- 
cution I fix the end of the ensuing spring. God 
will be gracious to those who undertake this ex- 
pedition, that tliey may have a favourable year, 
both in abundance of j>roduce, and in seretnly of 
season. Those who may die w ill enter the man- 
sions of heaven, while the living shall behold 
(lie sepulchre of the Lord. And what can be 
greater happiness, than for a man in his life- 
time to see those places where the Lord of Hea- 
ven was conversant as a man ? Blessed are 
they, who, called to these occupations, shall 
inherit such a recompence ; fortunate are those 
who are led to such a conflict, that they may 
partake of such rewards.” 

Cries of Dens vult, Deus lo vult, Dieux el 
volt, interrupted the Pontiff. He then raised 
his eyes to heaven in thankfulness, and, by the 
motion of his hand commanding silence, he thus 
proceeded : “ Dearest brethren, to-day is veri- 
fied the scriptural promise, that where two or 
E 3 three 
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CHAP. II. three are gathered together in the name of 
Christ, he will be with them. The power of 
God can alone have caused this unanimity of 
sentiment. Let the very words then which his 
spirit dictated, be your cry of war. When you 
attack (he enemy, let the words resound Irom 
every side, Deus vult. Dens vult. * The old, 
the infirm, the weaker sex altogether, must 
remain in Europe. They would be an impedi- 
ment rather than an assistance. In this holy 
undertaking the rich should succour their 
jjoorer brethren, and eipiip them for war. The 
clergy must not depart without the liciMise of 

their 

^ * This expression continued for some time the war cry 
of the first crusaders. All nations in all ages have used 
particular words for the excitement of martial ardour. The 
war cries of the French and Germans were excerpts from 
the Bardic songs in praise of lierocs, which were recited 
before the battle : from, for instance, the actions of the 
fabulous Roland and the peers of France. Unlike most of 
the cries of arms, the expression Deus vult, or Deus id vult, 
is affirmative. During the siege of Jerusalem, the war cry 
received the addition of the words, “ adjuva deus/’ This 
clause was added on the motion of St Andrew. Et sit 
signum clamoris vestri, Dens adjuva. Frinces, barons, 
and knights banneret, in short, every person in command 
had their war cries. In an army, therefore, tliere were as 
many cries of war as there were banners. There w^as a 
general cry also, which was usually the name of the com- 
mander, or the cry of the king. Ilaimond, 140. 153-. 
Gesta Francorura, 602. Du Cange in Joinvillc. Dissert ; 12. 
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their bishops ; for if they slioiihb tlMiir journey chap. ii. 
will be fruitless. The people must not go 
without a sacerdotal benediction. Let every 
one mark on his breast or back the sign of our 
Lord’s cross, * in order that the saying may 
be fulfilled, ‘ he A\ho takes up the cross and 
follows me is worthy (»f me. f’ ” 

Tears, and jj-roans, and acclamatiotis of as- T''® 

^ ^ dcmjilion 

sent and aoirlause were the answers of tlu' 

* * ^ ^ piilchre rc- 

Christiati nmltitiidci to the exhortation of their 
spiritual lorcL '^J'he whole assembly knelt, and 
llie Canlinal Grei^ory poured fortli in their name 
E 4 a ^(MUTal 

* In imitation of Christ, who carried a cross on his 
shoulders to the place of execution, tlie cross was generally 
worn on the right shoulder, or on the upper part of the 
back; it was also fiequontly placed on the top ot the arm. 

Ked was for a l(?ng while, even till the time of Richard I. 
king of Imgland, the general colour of this cross. The 
materials of the cross were silk, or gold, or cloth : and the 
most frenzied of the crusaders cut the holy sign on the flesh 
itself* Du Cange, note on the Alexiad, p. 80, and on Ville- 
hanloinn. No. 21, in which are collected all the passages of 
the old authors respecting the cross. Demster’s Notes to 
Accolti dc bcllo sacro, p. 51. The pilgrims on their return 
to Europe generally placed the cross on the back. 

t These additions to IMalmsbiiry’s report of the speech 
are important, and have been taken from Robert Monachus, 
p. 31, in Bongarsius. An account of the writers in Bongaisius, 
and other original sources of the history of the first crusade, 
is contained in the Appendix, note C. 
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CHAP. n. a general confession of sins. Every one sinole 
his breast in sorrow, and the Pope, stretching 
forth his hands, absolved and blessed them. 
Adhemar, bishop of Puy, was the fir.st person 
who solicited a cross from the Pope. One of red 
cloth was affixed to his right shoulder ; and iin- 
mediately several ecclesiastics and laymen were 
invested with the sign of their new character. 
On the next day Urban was pressed to lead the 
soldiers of Christ on the road to the holy se- 
pulchre ; but he had not the personal daring of 
his illustrious friend and predecessor Gregory 
VII. and he therefore shrunk, from the honour- 
able distinction. In accordance with the ge- 
neral wish, he deputed his spiritual authority to 
Adhernar, whose manliness had already excited 
the admiration of the people. At this moment 
the ambassador's of Raymond, count of Tho- 
Jouse, arrived. This powerful prince, and a 
numerous band of cavaliers, had taketi the 
cross ; and he promised council and money to 
all those who should wish to enter on the sacred 
way. The multitude were no longer in need of 
a commander, and were not backward in com- 
paring the bishop and the count to Moses and 
Aaron. * The council of Clermont made the 

Truce 

* Robert, S2. Baldric, 88. The expression of the peo- 
ple's wish to be led by the Pope, is mentioned only ia 
Mabillon, Mus, Ital. 1. 135. 
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Truce of God perpetual from the cvciiing of 
every Wednesday to the morniu«‘ of every suc- 
ceeding Monday ; it was declared that the, per- 
sons and property of clergy, women, strangers, 
and merchants, should always he considered 
sacred from insult and rapine : anil as the last 
great aid to religious inclination, the council 
decreed that the journey to Jerusalem should 
stand in the place of all ecclesiastical censures 
to those who undertook it from motives of reli- 
gion, and not from the suggestions ofaiarice 
pr ambition *. 

Hie preaching of lacier, — the eu'.rejities of 
Ale.vius, — the councils of Piaceulia and f (Ver- 
mont, 

* Labbe, Concilia. X. 507. See Note 1). 

Malinsbury’s observations are highly curious. The 
report of the council of Ciennont wafted a cheering gale 
“ over the minds of Christians, There was no nation so re - 
mote, no people so retired, as did not respond to the 
papal wishes. This ardent love not only inspired the 
“ continental provinces, but the most distant islands and 
savage countries. The Welshman left bis hunting; the 
“ Scotch his fellowship Tvith vermin ; tlie Dane his drink- 
ing party; the Norwegian his raw fish.’* Malaisbur}'^, 
p. 416. Robert of Gloucester, after mentioning in general 
terms the contributions of men wdiich France and England 
made to the holy war, thus curiolisly nii.xes other nations : 

Of Normandy, of Denmark, of Norway, of Bretagne, 

Of Wales and of Ireland; of Gascony and of Spain^ 


CHAP. If, 


TiiP n- 
sadr t in- 
biarcl 
Europe. 
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CHAP. n. moqt, aiul llic exertions of the Pope,* — all, 
these coueiiiTcnt causes eiikiridled the elements 
of combustion, turned the people of the west 
from intestine discord to foreign war, from dull 
superstition to furious zeal. The military en- 
thusiast heard the voice of Charlemagne calling 
the French to glory. The religious fanatic 
eagerly and credulously listened to tales of 
visions and dreams. Every wonderful event in 
the natural world was regarded as an indication 
of the divine will. Meteors and stars pointed 
at and fell on the road to Jerusalem. I’lie 
skies were involved in ])erpctuul storms ; and 
the blaze and terror of aiixious and disordered 
nature shewed the terrilie harmony of heaven 

w ith 


Of Provence and of Saxony, and of Alleniagne, 

“ Of Scotland and of (ircece, of Rome and Aquitain.” 

Ciiron. p. 39v^, edit. Hcariie. 

The Clironiclcs of Robert of Gloucester, and of Peter 
Langtoft, are of very little value towards the history of 
the Crusades. 

* The Pope wrote to the bishops of England and of 
other countries, commanding them to press the sacred 
theme upon their congregations. M. Paris, p. 19, edit. 
Watts. He went from town to town, from monastery to 
monastery in France, in order to encourage religious ardour. 
The affairs at Clermont answered his selfish purposes. On 
his return to Italy in the year succeeding the council, he 
was received with increased veneration ; and, by the aid of 
the crusaders who arrived daily at Rome to visit the holy 

places, 
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with the sanguinary fury of earth.* Prodigies 
were not confined to tlie west. In tlie slates 
of Greece a marvellous mnnber of locust-, de- 
stroyed the viiunaids, but sjiari'd the corn. 
The discovery that the locusl.s were the fore- 
runners of the Europeans was an ingenious in- 
terpretation of the sign ; but tlie diviners, with 
more nationality than truth, compared the corn 
with the sobriety of the eastern Christians, and 
the vines with the licentiousness of the Sara- 
cens. f jMau fully resjionded to the supposed 
calls of God. The moral fabric of Europe was 
convulsed ; the relations and charities of life 
were broken ; society appeared to be dissolved^ 
Persons of every age, rank, and degree, assumed 
the cross. Tin; storm of public lecling was 
mised, and neither reason nor authority could 
guide its course. The prohibition of women 
from undertaking th(^ journey was passed over 
in col '.tinnpt nous silence. 'I’hey separated 
themselves from their husbands, wiierc men 
wanted laith, or resolved to lollow them with 

their 

places, preparatory to their departure for die East, he made 
himself master of such parts of the city as had revolted from 
him. Hist. Lit. de la France, vol. viii. 

•* Archl). of Tyre, Gtl. Mus Ital. I 135. The lives of 
the Popes in Muratori, llcruni, Script, ifalicaruni, vol. iii. 
p, 3.52. vol. iv p. 

t Alexiad. p. 225. 
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CHAP. II. (lieir helpless infants. Monks, not waiting for 
the permission of their superiors, threw aside 
theii Idack mourning gowns, and issued from 
their cloisters full of the spirit of holy warriors. 
They who had devoted themselv£*s to a solitary 
lite mistook the impulses of passion for divine 
revelations, and thought that Heaven had an- 
nulled their oaths of retirement. A stamp of 
\irtue was fixed upon every one who embraced 
tlic cause ; and mitny were urged to the sem- 
blance of religion by shame, rcjiroach, and 
fashion. * The numerous cases of hypocrisy 
attested the commanding inlluence of the ge- 
neral religious principle. They u ho had been 

visited 

* Ivcmarqucz bieii, jc vous pric, que je ne pretens pa^ 
jiicr, qu’ encore que Ics croisadus fussent udc entreprisc de 
devotion, il n’ait pu y avoir desatliees qui en voulurent 6tre, 
toit pour se t'airc loucr, soit pour ^viter le reprochc de 
poltronncrie, ou rnome cclui d irreligion, soit pour satisfaire 
Icur inclination belliqueuse, ou Jeur ambition, ou leur 
curiosity*, soit enfui pour comrnettre mille desordres. Je 
suis persuade qu’on peut faire par des motifs d’amour-propre 
tous les exercices ext^rieurs de la pidte, qucique p^nibles 
qifils puissent etre. Voici done ce que je dis ; c'estque la 
plus grande partie des croisez ^'toient des gens que les 
predications et les indulgences avoient animez a cette 
entreprise, et qui assur^ment n^abjureroient pas leur religion 
dans Tame; lors qu’ils s’abandoniioieit k comrnettre tous 
les ravages qu’ils coramettoienti 
Baylc, Pcnsecs Divcrscs, Oeuvres Divcrscs, vol. iii p. 90. 
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visitod by criuunal jjisticc were permitted to chap.ii. 
expiate, in the service ofdod, their sins against “ 
the world. The retence ot‘ debtors was ad- 
mitted, that the calls ot‘ heaven were ot gi eater 
obligation tha . ny cl ims of man. Murderers; 
adulterers, robbers, an ’■ j irates, fju ttcd their 
iniquitous pursuits, and declared that they 
woidd wash away their sins irv the blood of the 
Infidels. * In sliort, thousands and millions of 
armed saints and sinners ranged theinselvtis to 
tight the battles of the Lord, f All nations 
wei'e enveloped in the whirlwind of superstition. 

It 

* Arclib. of Tyre, p. Gtl. Ordericus Vitalis, p. 720, 

A lamentable case/' as Fuller says, that the devil’s 
‘‘ blackguards sliould be God’s soldiers.” Hujus (Petri) 
admonitione assidua et vocutionc, cpiscopi, abbates, clcrici 
et monachi ; deinde laici nobilissimi, diversorupi regnorum 
principes; totuinque vulgiis, tam casti t^uam inccsti, 
adulteri, honiicidse, lures, perjiiri, praedones ; u’nivcrsumque 
genus Christianse professionis ; quin et sexus fiemineus, 
paenitentia ducti, ad banc Ixtantur concurrunt viarn, 
Albertus, Aq. p. 185, 

f Fulcher says that six millions of persons assumed the 
cross. William of Malnisbury, as usuab follows Iiis calcu- 
lation, Guibert affirms that all tlie kingdoms of Europe 
could not furnish so great a number; but even his language 
warrants the inference tliat Fulcher’s statement is some 
approximation to the truth. Prudence and reason often 
cooled enthusiasm ; and various events incident to human 
life prevented the performance of the vow. Fulcher, p. 

385. William of Malmsbury^ p. 4^16, Guibert, p. 556. 
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It was pco]3le, and not merely armies, countries, 
and not only their military representatives that 
thought they had received the divine command 
to uusheatli the swoixl of the Almighty, and to 
redeem the sepulchre of Christ. 

For some months after the session of the 
council of Clermont, nothing was heard through 
Europe but the note of preparation for war. 
Men of all ranks and degrees purchased horses, 
and arms, and coin. Such as had not taken 
the vow, paid for their timidity or prudence by 
supplying the wants of their enthusiastic 
brethren. The wretched lanatics alienated 
their land, or sold their instruments of handi- 
craft and husbandry. The caution of the pur- 
chasers prevailed over the eagerness of the 
sellers ; and tiie incipiality of the transactions 
was ridicnleil by the cold hearted and scep- 
tical. Yet, as the contagion of crusading spread, 
they who had been scoflcrs became converts ; 
and, like their Ibrmer objects of satire, sacri- 
ficeil their property to the neecssity of prepa- 
ration. * 

In the spring of the year 1096, the masses of 

European 

* Guibert in Bongaisius, p. 481, Ordcricus Vitalis in 
Duchesne, 72Q. 
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European population began to roll. * But the chap.h. 
roads were too narrow for the passengers ; the 
paths were obstructed by the number of travel- 
lers. When families divided, nature and fana- 
ticism contended for the mastery. A wife 
consented to the departure of hiu‘ Imsband on 
his vowing to return at the end of three years. 
Another, in whom f(‘ar was stronger than hope, 
was lost in violence of gric^f. The husband 
wwe the semblance of indiflerene<;, unmoved 
by the tears of his wile and the kisses of his 
children ; though his heart reju’oaehed him for 
the sternness of his eounteuance.f On the other 
hand, fathers led their sons to the ])lace of 
meeting; women ble.ssed the moment of se])a- 
ratiou from their husbands ; or, if tlu'y la- 
mented, it was from the <ransc that they were 
not permitted to share the honours and perils 

of 

* The spring was the period which the Pope fixed for 
the departure of the crusaders. Sec his speech, p. 53, ante. 

The canons of the council of Clermont, as reported by 
Labbe, are silent on the matter. 

+ I am almost afraid of the imputation of classical heresy 
for thinking of applying to the crusaders the language of 
Horace, respecting the departure of llegulus from Home. 

Fertur pudiem conjugis osculura, 

Parvosque natos, ut capitis minor, 

Ab se removisse, ct virilcm 
Torvus humi posuissc vultum.- 
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of the expedition. * In some instances the poor 
rustic shod his oxen like horses^ and placed his 
whole family in a cart, where it Mas amusing to 
Jiear the children, on the ajiproach to any large 
town or castle, impiiring if that were Jeru- 
salem. f 

The 

^ Baldric, p. 88. Ouibert, p. 482. O quanlus erat dolor ! 
quanta suspiria ! quot ploratus ! quot lamenta inter aniicos i 
cum maritus dclinqueret uxorein suam sibi tarn dilcctam, 
nueros quocpie sues, possessiones qiiantaslibet, vel patrem, 
vel matrem,aut fratres, aut parentes. Et quamvis tot lacrymac 
pro amicis ituris sic ante eosdem, ab oculis remanentium 
f underentur ; nequaquani proinde mulcebantur, quin propter 
aniorem Dei, cuncta quae possidcbaiit relinquerent ; indubi* 
tautur credentes centuplum illud perciperc, quod dominus 
promisit sequentibuS se. Tunc conjux conjugi poiiebat 
terminuui revertendi : quod si vixerit infra tres annos 
ad earn repatriabit: comraendabat sic earn Domino, 
osculum porrigens, et pollicens se rediturum. Ilia autein 
timens non amplius vedere eum, non valebat praedolore se 
sustentarc, quin ad terram ruerct exanimis; lugens pro 
amico suo, quem perdit vivum, quasi jam mortimm : ille 
vero tamquam nil pietatis habens, et tamcn habens ; ncc 
fletui uxoris sux, neque filiorum neque amicorum quorum- 
cumque condolens, et tamen clam condolens ; sed duro 
animo constans, abibat. Tristitia remanentibus, guadium 
autera euntibus erat. Fulclierius Carnotensis, p. 385. 

f Vidcres mirum qiiiddam, et plane joco aptissimum, 
pauperes videlicet quosdam bobus biroto applicitis, eisdem- 
que in raodum cejuorura ferratis, substantiolas cum parvulis 
in carruca convebere; et ipsos infantulos, dum obviarn 
habeftt quaplibet castella vel urbes, si bxc csset Hicrusalem, 

adquem 
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The first body of the champions of the cross chap.ii. 
consisted of twenty thousand foob and only ncpaifne 
eight horsemen ; and were led by Walter, a Htpc'mKib- 
gentJeniaa of Burgundy, whose poverty, that alvilion"^ 
evil being more remarkable than his military 
pretensions, gave him the cognomen of the 
Pennyless. The people swept along from 
France to Hungary. Ardent and impetuous, 
they calculated not the ditlicuUies of the way. 
Hungary was spread over wdth marshes, and 
intersected by rivers; aiul without the friend- 
ship of the natives, a passage could scarcely 
be efU^eU^d, But, happily lor th() Crusa(i(M‘s, 
Cdiri^liauity had for iu*a ly two centuries ^ 
been lh(^ national ndigion, and tlie king, 

>OL. i. V Carloman, 

ad queni tenderent rogitare. Giiibert, 482. The simplicity 
of the children is not extraordinary ; for so profound was 
the ignorance of the Fiench, even of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, on the subject of gcograpliy, that in a MS. of tliat 
time of the Chronicle of St. Denys, the city of Jerusalem is 
placed in the middle of the map ; and Alexandria appears 
as near to it as Nazareth. Hist, dc TAcad^'mie dcs Inscrip- 
tions, vol. xvi. p. 185. The idea of a central position of 
Jerusalem arose perhaps from a false interpretation of 
Ezekiel, v. 5. It was common with the ancient heathems 
also, that any place particularly beloved by them stood iu 
the middle of the world. Ovid. Met. x. 167. Euripides, 

Orest. V, 330. 

* The conversion of the Hungarians to Christianity (in 
the tenth century,) is mentioned by Glaher Rodolphus as a 
most convenient event for the spirit of pilgrimiating. 

Glaher Rod. Hist. lib. ui. c. 1. p. 23. edit. Frank. 1596. 
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cfiAiMi. Carloman^ approved of the wishes of Waller, 
Some cruel Iliiugariaiis at Malleville, the mo- 
dern Zemliu, despoiled sixteen of their guests, 
but the Christian leader prudt'utly abstained 
from revenge, and crossed the Maroc, or Save. 

itsdestiuc- The tlame of pietY had not spread into Bui- 

tion in BuU , i. J ^ , 

K.uia, garia ; the people regarded the pilgrims only as 
so many savage invaders ; and the representa- 
tive of Alexius forbad all coimnerce. I’hc 
cravings of hunger were importunate and irre- 
sistible, and the mob of NValter turue<l their 
arms against the unfriendly Bulgarians. The 
din of battle sounded through tin; whole 
country ; but the natives possessed so many 
local advantages in the contest, that they gained 
comjdete success. The miseries of wars are 
diver.sitied by the difierent nature of their ob- 
je(;ts and their supporters; and, in this contest, 
there was an event which charactc' ised the age. 
Some hundreds of Crusaders (led into a church, 
ill certainly that the Bulgarians would never 
sj)ill blood in the house of God. But although 
the jieoplc would not draw a sword there, yet 
conscience allow^ed them to set. the edifice on 
fire. Many of the miserable refugees v\ere 
burned to death, and others were killed in leap- 
ing from the roof. Walter with a few of his 
associates escaped through the woods of Bul- 
garia, found his way to Constantinople, and 

Mexiiis 
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Alexius prouused him protection till tho arrival chap.ii. 
of Peter.* 

Forty tliousaiul men, vvomen, aiul children, Secomiai- 
of all nations and languages, were accompanied, 
we cannot say guided, by the Hermit himself, f 
They followed the route of Walter. The pro- 

*■ tfTS iiinl 

mise of Peter to Carloinan for the orderly con 
<luct of his companions was accepted, and a ro.nl to 
fi'ec interchange of money and provisions was 
permitted between the Crusaders and (he Ilini- 
gurians. Except a f(nv acts of individual out- 
rage, the march to the southern frontier of Hun- 
gary was j)eaci'ably conducled. But whfjn the 
mob arrived at JMalleville, the sight of the arms 
and crosses of tlu'ir precursors on the battlcnuuds 
in triumpli, aAvoko their zeal, and kindled it into 
revenge. A lurious assault on the walls w’as 
F 2 successful, 

Albert of Aix, p. 186‘. The instance of casuistry meiv 
tioned in the text is not a solitary one. It was an axiom in 
those days that the church abhorred the shedding of blood. 
Therefore bishops and archbishops used to go to battle 
armed with clubs, and made no scruple to knock down an 
enemy, and to beat and bruise him to death, though they 
held it unlawful to run him through with a sword. Jortin, 

Keraarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. iii. p. 324% 

f Archb. of Tyre, p. 643. This statement of the number 
of Peter’s mob is the general one# See Du Cange’s note 
on the Alexiad, p. 80. 
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CHAP. 11. successful^ and, with a very small loss outlie 
side of the invadei’s, seven thousand of the Hun- 
garians were slain or taken prisoners. The 
Croises dwelt a few days in the town, and aban- 
doned themselves to every species of grossnes.s 
and libertinism. Neither public treasures nor 
private possessions were spared. Virgin mo- 
desty was no protection, conjugal virtue no 
safeguard ; and in the midst of their savage ex- 
cesses they vowed that in such a way as that 
they would reipiitc Turkish atrocities. Carlo- 
man heard of the perfidiousness of the destroy- 
ers, and marched a large army towards the 
southern frontier. On the news of their ap- 
jH’oach, Peter left Malleville, and endeavoured 
to cross the Save. The French division placed 
themselves and their plunder on rafts, but the 
impetuosity of the stream separated them from 
their companions, and they were cut to pieces, 
or forced into the water, by a large body of 
Turcomans, who attacked them from the Bul- 
garian side. The Germans and Lorrainers re- 
venged the death of the French, and Peter slew 
on the altar of justice the few Turcomans who 
had survived the battle.* The Maroc was now 
passed with facility, but the Crusaders found a 
desert in Bulgaria. The duke had quitted Bel- 
grade 


* Albert of Aix, 188 . 
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grade for the better fortified town of Nissa, and chap. ir. 
the pcopl(! had retreated into their forests with 
their moveables. Seven »la)s’ inareh brought 
Peter before the diieal residence ; biit the tbr- 
inidablc appearanee of the town j)rcvented a n.'- 
petilion of the attacks \shich he had made at 
Malleville ; a [)rudent caution, however, against 
exasperating the enemy, prompted thediik(‘to 
allow his people to sell them provisions. Tlie 
next morning Peter reeommeneed his way. 

About an hundred Germans, whom the areh- 
bishoj) of Tyre calls the sons of Belial, disputed 
with a Bulgarian trader, and set lire to some 
houses. The ])eoj)1c in the city were iueeused, 
and rushed upon the rearguard ofllu^ (inisaders. 
Massacre, plunder, and llight were (he jrenal- 
ties which the Germans paid for the outrages 
commiltcil by their coimtrymeii. Peter, on 
hearing this news, wished loeoneiliato (he Bul- 
garians; his propositions were mild and conr- 
leous ; hut his companions prevented the bene- 
fits of negotiation, by attempting to scale the 
walls of Nis.sa. All their elliirts were fruitless. 

The engagement now became general, and 
ended in the route or destriietion of ten thou- 
sand of Peter’s rabble. Their projierty by 
rightful possession or plunder, was .seized, with 
their women and monks, and every other incum- 
brance of the camp. The Hermit abandoned 

F 3 himself 
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«iAP.ii. himself to tears ami despair, until some of his 
more enterprising friends recalled his scattered 
followers. The next day seven thousand of 
them were assembled, and he eontimied his 
march. By degrees other Crusadin-s left thiiir 
hiding places in the woods and mountains, and 
Peter found himself at the head of nearly thirty 
thousand people. But they were destitute ot‘ 
arms and money, and thcieforc could neither 
demand nor purchase supplies. Intelligenc(‘, 
of their disorders flew to Constantinople, and 
the emperor, satisfied withthe chastisement they 
had received from the duke of Bulgaria, com- 
manded them to hasten to the south.* Their 
distress continued till they reaeheil Philippopoli ; 
and in that city the pathetic eloiiucnce of Peter 
excited the compassion of the inhabitants. The 
journey to Constantinople was marked by no 
event of moment, and the associates of the Her- 
■ mit united themselves to ^V’alter, who had been 
already joined by an undisciplined herd of Ita- 
lians.f The emperor, seeing their unfitness for 
war, commanded them to remain in Greece till 
the arrival of the armies. He supplied them 
with quarters, money, and provisions ; but as 
soon as they recovered their strength, they re- 
paid his generosity by deeds of flagitiousness 

on 


f Archb. of Tyre, 644—646. 


f Baldric, 89. 
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on Ills jR'oplo. Palaces and churclies were oiiA^n. 
pliuuU^red to aflord tliein means of intoxication 
and excess.* Peter, and all those in ulioni en- 
thusiasm had not been quite; abscjrlx'd in the 
love of pillage, rcipiosted pennis-iion toi)assint(> 
Bithvnia. Alexius seiz(‘d this desire, and as- 
■sisted them to cross the Bosphorus, l-'or two 
months they continued tranquil,' but at the c;nd 
of that time;, they recommenc(“d their cxee.sses 
witli all the Airiilcnec; ami malevolence of con- 
cealed but burning hatred. Editices sacred to 
religion were; ])illaged, and no cousitleration 
couid tnake. the \vr(;lches observe the imperial 
iccommendatioii of peace and good order, until 
the arrival of the military s<|uadrons of Eurojre. 

Peter lost all authority over them, and em- 
bracing the occasion of some acts of apparent 
injustice by the imj)erial commissioners, he re- 
turned to Constantinople for the declared pur- 
po.se of remonstrating with the emperor. Among 
the Crusaders particularly distinguished for f(;ro- 
city were ten thousand Noi'mans or French. f 
'^riiat they destroyed children at the breast, and 
scattered their quivering limbs in the air, is the 
charge of the Grecian historian that their 

crimes 

* Baldric, p. 89. Tudebodus, p. 777 and 778. Ord. 

\'it. p. 724. 

Baldric, p. 89. Tudebodus, p. 778. 
f Alexiad. p. 226. 

F ^ 
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CHAP. II. crimes were enormous^ is the general confession 
of the Latin writers. They (|nitte(l llieir com- 
panions in arms, and carried their ravages even 
to the walls of Nice, the capital of Bithynia. 
They took the castle of Xerigord, and slaugh- 
tered the Turkish garrison. The Sultan marched 
fifteen thousand men against them. Reginald 
divided his soldiers between an ambuscade and 
the defence of the castle : but his force was ina- 
dequate to the accomplisluneut of both objects ; 
and his troops in the ambii.scade were put to the 
sword. He escaped with ditticnlty to the castle. 
The Turks destroyed the water conduits, and 
then blockaded the fortress, in full knowledge 
that it would yield to a short bloodless siege. 
In vain the ecclesiastics remonstrated with their 
people, that as they had often provoked God by 
their e.vcesses, they should now gain his favour 
by their patience. If their repentance were sin- 
cere, the same Deity who had formerly o]jened 
tlie rocks of Arabia, would uovv deliver his cho- 
iicn people by a miraculous interposition. But 
animal nature could not be sustained Ivy cold 
expostulations or presumptuous hopes. After a 
private agreement with the besiegers, Reginahl 
and some of his soldiers left the castle in the 
dress anti with the manner of men resolute I'or 
battle. They were received with open arms by 
the Turks ; they embraced islamism : and tl^eir 

com- 
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foiny)anions in the castle were immotliately at- chap.ii. 
tacked and slaughtered. 

The main body of Peter's mob was yet fresh itsfiostmc* 
and vigorous. '[ he Sultan connnanded his lly- ibyuiu. 
ing Tartars to skirmish with the Crnsatlers, him- 
self disdaining to meet his wretched foes in a 
general action. After much blood had biuni 
sheik he quickened the destruction by stratagem, 
kle circulated a story through the Christian 
cam|), that Nice had fallen. I'he greed\ rahble 
entreated Waller to lead them forward. Hut he 
prudently* replied, thathe wasonly tlndienteiiant 
of Peter, and could not march w ithout his mas- 
ter’s orders. Hut the clamours of the [leople. 
could not be disregarded ; no discipline nor order 
were preserved ; the military ensigns had no 
followers : but like rivers which had overllowm 
their banks, the mob rushed towards the object 
of plunder. When they arrived on the plain 
which surrounds the city of Nice, the Turks 
poured on the disorderly multitude. The num- 
ber of wounds widi which Walter fell attestivl 
the vigour of his resistance ; most of his asso- 
ciates were slain ; the cruel and sensual Turks 

pressed 

* Walter generally conducted himself with discretion. 

Fuller is wrong in saying that “ he had more of the sail of 
valour than the ballast of judgment,’’ 
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iston. 


presHctl on k» tlio camp^ saciificcd the jjiiests on 
elu’istiaii altars, ami reserved for the seraglio 
such of lh(' uonicu as were beautiful. 7"he 
tierce soldiers of Asia gratitied their savageuess 
Avilh collecting the bones of the fallen. A lofty 
hill was made of them, and it remained for many 
years a dreadiid warning to succeeding bands 
of Crusadt'rs. Three thousand persons w ere all 
that survived the Turkish scymitar 'i'hey re- 
treated to the g)dj)h of ISiconiedia, and secured 
themseUes in the fortress of Civitol. One of 
the wretched fugitives went to Constantinople, 
and made Peter ac(|uainteil with the dreadful 
issue of the impatience and raj)acity of his men. 
The Hermit solicited the emperor to spare the 
miserable remains of the soldiers of,jesus Christ, 
and asthey w(;re no objects of terror, Alexius 
sent a body of troops, who covered their march 
to Constantinople.^ 

Godcschal, a German priest, emulated the 
fame of Peter, and collected a band of liftecn 
thousand fiery enthusiasts from Lorraine, the 
east of I'h’ance, and Bavaria. They pursued the 
usual route, and the prudent Hungarian monarch 

endeavoured 

* Mus. Ilal. I. H'O — 143. Albert of Aix (who is more 
full than other writers on Peter and his mob) 186 — 193. 
Archb. of Tyre, 643—647. Alexiad, 226 and 227. 
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endeavoured to quicken and facilitate their pas- chap. ii. 
sa<»e throno-l) his dominions. '^Pheir sava«’e man- ~ 
ners corresponded \^ith tliat ferocious enthusiasm 
which had driven tliom to assume tin; cross. At 
Mersburgh, tlie modern Ouar or Mosou, they 
committed horrible outrages, and their aimali'<ts 
liave recorded, whether as an instance of tjic 
general disposition, or as tin* lu'ighi of erinn', . 
that, on occasion of a trilling <)narrel, they im- 
paled a young Hungarian in lh<‘ mar!;et -place. ■ 

.HI Hungary ro'j<* isi ariiis ■’against tin- \io!alors 
of hospitality : but lh(i king, dreading the fury 
of desperation to which hostility might dri\(^ the 
Croises, rc'iolved to accomplish tlu'ir ruin by 
stratagem. He therefore with lirmin'ss and 
courtesy told the sirange!>, that peace and war 
were at his comniaud. He was disposc’d to 
spare the guilty, but iu order to jnirchasc his 
clemency they must suiTender their arms ; and 
ho a.-isured them that this ac'ion of ])eace and 
obedience wouhl terminate his anger, and remnv 
his kind inclinations. Simplicity is tl)e cumpu- 
iiioii of Vice as well as of virtue, and the people 
thereiore resi.giied their means of personal de- 
fence, and accepted a j)romise of clemency. 

They expressed ilunr reliance upon the gof)d 
faith of the king, and the Christian character of 

his 


* Albert, 1.01. 
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Foui^Ij iiTid 
(In i- 
.o<iau. 


1th shock- 
supei- 


his subjects, not choosing to think tJiat their 
own atrocities deserved the severest punishment, 
and had cast shame and disgrace upon all ])ro- 
fessions of virtue. Where they expected pardon 
they found retaliation. The Hungarians rushed 
upon the naked and unarmed multitude, the 
plains of Belgrade were covered uith their bo- 
dies, and a few only of Godeschal’s peojile 
escaped to spread over the north the. tale ot 
uoe.* 

Before Europe glittcrc'd with the ])omp and 
splendour of chivalry, another herd of wild and 
desperate savages scourged and devastated the 
world. They issued from England, h’rance, 
Flanders, and Ix>rrainc. Their avowed prin- 
ciple of union was the redem])lion of the holy 
sepulchre. History is silent on the subordinate 
modes and bands of connection, except the hor- 
rible superstition of adoring smd following a 
goat and a goose, which they believed to be 
filled with the divine spirit : and if such were 
their religion, we cannot wonder at the bruta- 
lity of their manners. Besides their fanaticism 
was the height of fury, for these ministers of the 
devouring flame nearly trebled tlnur precursors. 
Their zeal was guided by envy and malignity, 

and 


* Albert, p. 191*. Arehb. of Tyre, p 618. 
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iiiul they prcteudecl that it was nujust that any ch.ap. u. 
toes of God should enjoy temporal prosjjerity. 

The Jews enriched the towns on the hanks of cnuitieK 
the Moselle and ot the RhinOj and conumini- iLii'jewL 
eated to France and Germany the products of 
each respective country. The citv of Cologne 
was the first city which was stained with their 
blood. The sanctity of the airliiepiscopal pa- 
lace at Maycuce, tin; sacred presence of the 
\eneral)le metropolitan could not. .sln('ld seven 
hundred of the children of Israel from the swords 
of men, who professed a religion of mercy and 
love. The bishop of Spires bravely and suc- 
cessfully defended the Jews in his city, but tlui 
generosity of the bishops of Treves and Worms 
was not ecjually pure and meritorious, if it be 
true that they compelled the objects of their 
protection to change their religion. IMany firm 
and noble spirits disdained apostaey. Some of 
them retired to a chamber of the bishop at 
W^uTus, on pretence of deliberating on the re 
nuuciation of their faith. Deliberation produccid 
virtue, and by self-slaughter they disappointed 
the cruelty of their enemies. More appalling 
spectacles were witnessed at Treves. Mothers 
plunged the dagger into the breasts ot their 
own children ; fatliers and sons de.stroyed each 

other. 
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CHARI!, other, iiutl women threw thems(Hvcs into the 
Moselh'.* 

When the measure of nmrcler and I’obher) 
was full, the infernal multitude proceeded on 
their journey. liundred thousand people, 

of whom only three thousand were horsemen, 
entered Hungary. Tlu'y hurried on to the 
.south in their usual earei'r of earna^-c and 
rapine; hut when they eamo to Mersbourg’, 
their passage was tipposed hy an Hungarian 
army. Theii' re(|ucsls to the king’s general h.'r 
pro\i'ions and a free jiassagi! were denied ; hut 
they forced a bridge over the Damdie ; and, 
gathering strength tfom th(! desjxu’ati'ness of 
their situation, they sueecish'd in making some 
In’eaehes in the wall of the town. The ruin of 
the Hungarian nation a])p('ared ine\itahle; 
and the king with his noiiles was prepared to 
lly to the .south. By some strange panic which 
the best, historians can neither explain nor de- 
scrib(‘, the besiegers deserted the assault and 

fled. 

* Albert, 195. Archb. of Tyre, 649. Alberic Chron. 
p, 149. The Chronicles in Bouquet, xii. 21<S, 222,411, 
Both Albert and the Archbishop are indignant at the treat-* 
ment which the Jews received. After tliis calamitous event 
the emperor took the Jews into his protection as subjects of 
the imperial domain. Plcffel, Hist. d’Allemagnc, vol. 1. 
p. 246\ 
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(led. Tlieir cov\ar(licc was as abject as tlieif 
boldness bad been feiooious ; and tlielliiiigai ians 
pursued them with such slaughter, that (lie 
waters of the Dauulx; were lor days red with 
their blood. But lew oi‘ the rabble sur\i\ed. 
Count Einieho, who had gaiiu'd daiuuatory dis- 
tinction by his erueltics on (he Jews, sneeeedeil 
in Hying into Cerniany. Some others escaped 
to the south ; and in tinu! joined the regular 
forces of the feudal p iuees of ihirojK'.'^ 


CHAP. 11. 


T! fir <!c- 
ruv.'f(Ou ia 


* Albert, 195, 19G. According to Albert there could 
ha\i^ been very few survivors of the two hundred thousand. 
The Archbishop of Tyre (p. G19, 650) says that the great- 
est part returned with Einicho to (lermany. Albert « 
account of the mob is very full, and the picture is very 
dark* Ho makes the destruction of this goat and goose 
mob the judgment of heaven on their crimes and impiety. 
Albert had his account of their cruelties from oye-witnesscs ; 
the Archbishop was a much later writer. Fulcher, and If s 
copyist Malrasbury, are the only early writers who describe 
the conduct of the European mob as virtuous and orderly. 
But their account of the march of these poor wretches is 
comprised in a few lines, and does not embrace those details 
which are contained in the narratives of the other authors 
I have quoted. 
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CHAP. HI. 

CHARACTERS OF THE LEADERS OF THE FIRST 
CKLSADE. MARCH OF THE ARMIES TO CON- 

ST ATST IN OTLE. 

History and character of Godfrey of Bouillon 

March of the Frisons^ Tjorrainers^ tSr. through Hun- 
gary into Thrace (Characters of the count of 

Vermandois^ the count of Bfois^ (he count of Flanders^ 

and Robert Curthoscj duke of Normandy March 

of the French^ Flemish^ Norm an ^ and English CVw- 

saders through Italy The count of Vermandois 

arrives at Constantinople^ and sieears fealty to Alexius 

• WVir between Godfrey and the Ernpcror\ » , ^ » 
Godfrey reaches (Constantinople ^ .After many 
alternatives of peace and tear ^ Godfrey^ tS*c. do homage 

• Boldness of a Crusader Godfrey crosses the 

Hellespont Is joined by the count of Flanders 

Characters of Bohemond prince of Tarcniuniy 

and Tancred March of the Jtalians to Constant- 

tinople Mentis of Alexius to gain the homage of 

Bohemond Tancred passes into Asia without 

swearing fealty ......Character of Raymond^ count 

of Tholouse. Course of the Provencals into Greece 

^.....Raymond takes a qualified oath of allegiance 

Arrival of the duke of Normanyy the count of 

Bloisy and others^ in Asia Minor. 

So horrible was the barbarities of the European 
mob, that w e can feel no regret for the tlisas- 

trous 
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Irons issues of popular for\or. M e cannot turn chap. in. 
from the folly aiiil*crimes of the peopie to anv 
giiuuhinr of {uMoism, or any splendour of sue* 

(‘CSS. More than a ([uarter of a million ol' 
^vretclied fanatics ])enshe(l in the hrst j^tveat 
convulsion of enthnsiasm, and tln^ Mnsehnan 
baniuns still lloat(‘d o\<t the walls of,lernsa- 

j 

lein. Whiles tlie boiu^s of th(^ (‘roi'-es wen^ 
whitening’ on llie plains of IS ic(\ or piitrifyin<;‘ 
in tlminarshes oj’Unn:;arv, tin* f(*ndid princes of 
Europe w('re coilectini*' tlieir lenants and re- 
tainers, and aiTa\i!ii»* tlunn for war DifhTiMit 
scenn^s an‘ now b(‘fore ns ; sei’nes dislij;ur(M!. 
indeed, bnl not totall} eharae{(*ri'/(Ni b\ horror 
and Hai;'ilioUsness. CIoura^'(‘ in \arions forms, 
wisdom, prm!en(H\ and skill in tmdh‘ss comi)i- 
lUitioiH, apjiear in tin* ehataciers and conduct 
of tlie rc'iiow ned. leader’s of the (*rusad(\ '^Tiieir 
fanalieisni wa- move mcsliodizc'd (lian (hat oi' 
th(*ir . ava:;(' p^eenrso^^, and. tlu'-eliirc.^ a mon^ 
intere 4ln.; subjeri of conlem])latioiL 

vojL. E u The 

* Walter’s mob 20,000 

Peter’s . ^OjOOO 

Cioclescbars l.'JjOOO 

Last division 200,000 

2Tr,00() 

Almost all these people perLhed. The Italian mob tliat 
joined Walter lias not been numbered l\v any of the orip^inal 
historians of the first crusade*. 
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CHAP. 111. Tlic chief who was greatest in respect ot 
History and personal merit, anti inferior to few in political 
Ooritivy of importance, was Gotlfrcy VI. lord oflJouillon, 
Bouillon. Anvers, and dnke of Brabant, or the 

Lower Lorraine. The states of Lorraine arose 
into iiK!epend(3nce on the ruins of Charlemagno’s 
empire. They were the fretjuent cause of war 
between the German rulers and the Carlovingian 
princes of France; and were finally annexed to 
the imperial house of Saxony. In the' middle 
of the tenth century, the emperor Otho 1. gave 
them to his brother Bruno, archbishop of Co- 
logne, who divided them into the Upper and 
th(3 Lower Lorraine,* and made a valiant jieer, 
nannid Godfrey, lord of the last division, reserv- 
ing some feudal honours to himself under the 
title of archduke. The Lower Lorraine com- 
prised Brabant, liainault, Namur, Luxem- 
bourg, Liege, and Limbcrg ; and the name of 
Brabant was often a|}j)lied to the whole of the 

archduchy. 

* The two clacliics of Upper and Lower Lorraine com- 
prise what is generally called the kingdom of Lorraine. Tlie 
archbishop gave the dukedom of the first division to Gerard, 
count of Alsace, A.D. lOtiS. The counts of Alsace and 
counts of Ilabsburgh were branches of the same family. 
After a division which lasted eight centuries, the two 
branches were re-united in the year 1745, by the marriage 
of Francis Stephen, duke of Lorraine, and Maria Theresa, 
daughter of the emperor Charles VI. 
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ttrclwUichy. Tlie lather of Godfrey VI. mtis chap, hi 
Eustace 11. count of IJoulogtic, celebraled for 
his bra\ er j and power among' the puissant and 
courageous lords of Belgiiun. His mother was 
Ida, daughter of Godfrey le Barbu, duke of tlu^ 

Lower Lomiine. He was apparently destined 
to act a great part on the theatre of the world, 
tor nature had bounteously bestowed upon him 
her clioiccst gifts. His understanding was en- 
ricihed with such knowledge and leariiijig as his 
times ])oss»\ssed : and his rea<ly us<^ of the Latin, 
Teutouic, and (one of their results) the Homan 
languages, (jualilie<l him for the; oilice of medi- 
ator among eonfediMalcd but disputing nations. 

The gentlest manners were united to the firmest 
spirit ; the amiablcness of virtue to its com- 
manding gravity. He was alike distinguished 
for political courage and for jrersonal bravery. 

His iolty mind was capable of the grandest 
enterprises. His deportment was moral ; his 
piety was tervent ; and he appeared, perhaps, to 
be better lilted for a cloister of reformed monks, 
than for the command of a furious and licentious 
soldiery. He regretted the stern necessity 
which drew him from the immediate service of 
God; but when in arms he was a hero ; and his 
martial zeal in the cause of heaven was always 
directed by prudence, and tempered by philan- 
G 2 thropy. 
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■^4 1HK nrion^ of 

Ihropv.* In the between the cnipe.or 

and the Topes^ he tooh the jiart of Hear)' . ; 
hr received tlie distinction ol bearing- the ini- 
|)Ciud standard; and his own heroieal valour 
« hanged tlio tide of victory, and ga\c the throne 
to his tiiend. On the death of his nuilerual 
grandfather, and the tenninalion of the rebel- 
lion of Conrad, sou of t lie emperor, he was in- 
vested with the titles of dnke of Lorraine, 
marquis ot Anvers, and lord of I'.ouillon 
(iratitudo pre ened the ndnd of tioufrey firm 
and energetic in its allegiance, lu the siege 
of Home he broke through the walls, and 
('oeiiOLl die gales to the assailants. These ser- 
VKe.'^ were ill requited, iieury dhhonouied, in 

an 

^ E picn di fe, di ztlo, ogiil mortale 
Cloria. impel o, tesor nicttc in non cale. 

Tasbo, La Cierus. liber. 1. 

In aiiolher place Tasso gives us a very high idea ol'dod- 
irty, by (qualiing him to Haymond in tlie council, and 
ftnered in the field. 

Veramente ^ costal nato all impero, 

Si del regnar, del commandar sa I’uiti: 

E non minor cho duce c cavalicro ; 

Ma del doppio ^alor tuitc ha Ic parti. 

Nd ira turbasi grande uoni piu guerrirro, 

0 pid saggio di lui potrei niostrati 

Sol Kainioiulo in con.siglio, et in battaglia 

Sol Rinaldo c Tancredi a lui s’agguaglia. 

La Geru<;. libers III. .;f). 
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Jill outrageous manner, liis cnipross Praxorhi, 
\Tho%\as sister of the duke ofLoiTaino. Alivo 
to every call of honour, and knowing' Ih'at 
marriage does not saner cde Iho elainis ol con- 
sanguinity, he armed himsell aguiusi the cm 
peror ; his valour triumphed, and ifenry was pul 
to ilight. From the siege of Rome till tiiu 
report reached him of tlie iulemied expcclitK.Ti 
to Jerusalem, a lingering fever burnt in Godfr--') 'j. 
veins, tint the bia.d of the holy trumpet ronzed 
his martial and religious spirit ; and he resolNed 
to go to the holy land, if God would re.stoie his 
hcaUii. " Immediately,” says Malmsburi , 

" he shook ^gsca'^e from his limbs, and rising 
" vt till expanded breast, as it were, from years • 
“ of ilecrepituile, he shone with renovate.l 
“ youth ’■ S ie appeased the wrath ol the clergy 
of Verdun by yielding' to them his temporal 
rights over their epi-copal ciiv ; ' and in order 
to furnish his viaticum, he sold to the church o; 

c J ivieg-%‘ 

Throughout :hc crusades, most persons considering die 
ihfficully of the journey, and the perils of war, performed 
those acts which men on the point of death observed ; such 
as settling their family atfiiirs, and making restitutions to the 
church or private persons. Old tide deeds aliound with 
these conveyances. The great increase of monasteries in 
the eleventh and succeeding centuries, very much jiroceedcd 
from this cause. The bishop of Chartres prevailed on his 
lord, previously to his departure from France for the holy 

Lind, 
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CHAP. III. Liei;o liis l)pa;itiiiil lordslup and castic of 
Boiiillou.^ llis brother BaUhsiii, his lelafion 
Baldwin du Bou.gjf and many other kni;>!its 

liig'li 

hind, to renounce for himself and his successors, the right 
which the counts of Chartres enjoyed, of pillaging the 
houses of the bishop after his decease, of its goods, chattels, 
occ. L’Art de vH*ilicr les Dates, voh ii. p. (ilb. 

* Whether lie received seven thousand marks of silver or 
fifteen hundred, is a point of little moment to us ; but some 
writers have maintained that no such sale was made, and that 
the church of Liege unjustly possessed themselves of the estate 
after the death of Godfrey. On the subject of Godfrey’s 
genealogy and character, see an article in the eighth volume 
of the Literary History of France. L’Art de verifier les 
Dates, iii. 96, &c. ii. 760, Malmsbury, p. 448. Archb, 
of Tyre, 651. Godfrey of Bouillon died cliildless ; a count 
of Limbcrg seems to have been the general possessor of his 
estates till the year 1106, when the emperor Henry V, 
conferred the duchy of the Lower Lorraine upon Godfrey^ 
count of Louvain, whose male descendants reigned there 
until the year 1355, under the title of dukes of Brabant. 
The duchy passed then to the dukes of Burgundy. Koch, 
Tableau dos llevolutions do J’Europe, tom i p. 96. 

f This Baldwin du Bourg was a sou of Hugh L count of 
R^tlicI, a town on the Aisne, seven leagues from Kheims, 
and twelve from Chalons. The grandfather of Baldwin was 
lord of the town of Setunia, or Stenai, in addition to the 
usual territory of the counts of Rethcl ; and hence the dis- 
tinction of du Bourg to the crusading Baldwin. See L’Art 
de vtTificr les Dates, i. 439. ii. 631. The writers in the 
Gesta Dei per Francos call Baldwin du Bourg the cognatus 
and the consanguineus of Godfrey; but I have searched 
in vain for the exact mode of the relationship. 
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in fainCj marched under his standard. The 
army comprised the Frisons, the Lorrainers, 
and indeed all the votaries of the sepnlchrc who 
dwelt between the Rhine and the Kibe. 

They commoneed their march from the iMo- 
sellc in the month of .\ugTist 1096, ami pro- 
ceeded withp(Tfeei disciplitic till they niuehed 
tb(! northern frontier of Jlimgary. fiodfrey 
knew the diHienlty of passing' thron»h the 
country which laid before him without jn'miis- 
bionofthe Hungarians ; and heaps of nnbiiried 
rorpses aroiiuil warned him to be eanlions of 
provoking' a powerfid t<>(‘. His embassadors to 
Carloinan demanded th(i eanst; of the fate of 
their [)r(‘Cursors. If they had been slain in the 
name of justice, the chamjnons of the crois 
would huuisit their ini(|uity. Rut if they had 
been put to tleath as innocent .strangers claim- 
ing hospitality, then (joslfrey of Roiiillon was 
pn^pared to punish their murderers. ^Jdie king 
replic'd, that those who had follow ( hI Peter, 
(jodcschal, and other precciding leaders, had 
not been rlisciplcs of Christ. The rabble of the 
Hermit, in.steud of evincing their gratitmh*, had, 
on quitting the kingdom, connnitled direful 
desolation. The sohiiers of (iotiochal had 
been kindly received, but were guilty ot murder 
and rapine. Another repetition of these enormi- 

G 4 tie.s 


CHAP. III. 


His march 

HitiKtaiy 

iiilu'l'lttace. 
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Till: HISTOHV OI- 


cHAi'. 111. ticp roiild )’.(•( 1)0 oiidtired ; and the Hnn«;arians 
laid IhoH'Idro doslioyod tho i\o\t dt;toslahle 
crowd I'liOM' jiisl r('|)rosciitatioits \\(‘i(' aocop- 
tahlo lo llio envoys oi' (lie pious (losilio), who 
wiao hoiioiirahly dismissed lo lh('ir camp, with 
letters ot tVieiid'hi|) from the kiii“' to tlu' diikoj 
and an invitation to a,n int{'rview at the nntress 
ol (\|)(‘i'on, or Poson. (iodtW'V went towards 
tln' place w itl) a train of three Inmdred cavaliers ; 
lint accompanied only by tliree pn\ate friends 
he met (’arloman, and conversed on the peace 
and reconciliation of tlie Christians, Amon«’ 
nations, even the most sa\ai>(', the ri^’hts oi 
hospitality are inviolaiile; and (iodfrey and 
twelve of his associates re|)aired to tin' capital, 
and commaiuU'd his t'seor! to return to the main 
!»)dy of the army. Aft('r a few days of festivity, 
it was a”Tce;! belv.ecm the duk(! and the. kin«-, 
that the Crusaders should march irom the nortli 
to tlu“ south of i!mii;;!ry ; that tlie I limj>arians 
should sell them provisions on ecjuitable terms ; 
and that lialdwin shonid be tlie hosta“(‘ on the 
part ol the Cranks. Hut the Latin prince was 
ill dispos('.l lo the oHict', until the (hike of lior- 
raine shamed his s<'bishn(,*ss, by declaring- that 
la; himself would midertake it. ikddwin and 
his family were delivered to ('arloman ; and by 

the 

* Albert, 198. Archb, of Tyre, 652. 
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the pi’oorl eoiulncl oC the ])eo})le, midcr tlu* 
private aduiouiliou and pidilie <‘\h<)rtati()U of 
Godlivy, a siliialion of peril was e()ii\('rted into 
a post of li(>iioural)le disliuelion. A free eoin- 
iiierec' ot’ money and “ooils was earrietl on be- 
tween the strangers iuid the natives; and the 
soldiers of the eross inarehed thronoh linngary 
willi military diseijdine and religions deeonnn. 
On the banks of the Ka\e. near AJalleville, ihe 
liodagc's were released, and (he Oinsaders eu- 
tiu'C'd til'.' siaies ot Creeet,'.* ^I'lu'v liaised lor a 
day at ileigrade, (hi'n pursued their eourse 
til •ongli the wooiisof Bulgaria into '^riiraee, and 
reposed themsi'hi's at ldn!ippo[ioli. (iodfreN’s 
ailention di orik'r v.as seeoiuhsl liv Alexins, 
who opened the imperial granaries to his allies. 
The emperor s liberality preserved the ijatins ; 
for the 'U'ce.S'.iiies ol‘ so large an army eoidd 
not be proiided for from eomitries which liad 
been de\asia‘ed by (lie wars betweiMi tin; llnl- 
garians and other sa*. age hordes with th<' 
Greeks. 

While, Godfrey was l(a.fiing the armies of 
Lorraine and northc'ni Germany (Indugh the 
Ibingariaii marshes, Hugh, the great earl, eoimt 
ot \ ermandois, and brother of (he French king, 

was 


cn.'\p. m. 


CildraetPr 
of (iit' rotitil 
<‘f Vfi iiiau- 
tloR', 


* Albert, Ardib* ot'Tyre, 6o2» 
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CHAP< III, was calling to his side the armed pilgrims from 
"" Flanders and Englaiuh and the middle and 
north of Prance. I’.is virtues and personal 
graces were worthy of a royal race. He was a 
brave and accomplished cavaliei-; but as he 
was not deeply imbued with a devotional spirit 
like that of Godfrey^ his consciousness of merit 
was unrestrained by religious humility^ and 
appeared in a proud and lofty deportment.* 
The knights of honourable name who marched 
with the Capctian prince were as numerous as 
the Grecian warriors at the siege of IVoy. f 
Few chieftains brought so many soldiers to the 
coimtof standard as Stephen, count of Blois and 
Chartres. He was one of the most potent 
barons of Prance ; and in tin; exaggeration of 
flattery, the number of his casth^s was said to 
have been e{jual to the aiuount of tlie days of 
the year. He had e.^perienced the clemency of 
Philip, his nominal liege lord ; in return he 
aided him in <(uelliug a rebellion, and in march- 
ing with his brother to the crusade.;}; His 
military skill consisted in the management of 
cavalry ; but he better understood than prac- 
tised the dutie.s of a general ; for he was one of 

the 

* Robert, 34. Guibeit, 485. Alexiad, 227* 
f Uni us enim, duum, trium, seu quatuor oppidorum 
dominos quis numcrct? quorum tajita fuit copia, ut vix 
totidem coegisse putetor obsidio Trojana* Guibert. 486. 

% L’art de v6rilicr les Dates, ii. 615. 
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the few champions of the cross whose character 
was blighted by tlie suspicion of cowardice. He 
was, however, celebrated for his sagacity, and 
his eloquent manner of connnunicating- to others 
the stores of his cultivated mind, jnade him fit 
for the oflice which he sustained in the holy war, 
of president of the council of chiefs, llobert, 
count of Flanders, was not inferior in rank and 
power to any of liis coadjutors ; but lu; was not 
qualilied for lofty enter|)ris(;s. He was famed 
for irregular exploits, not systematic- operatiojjs ; 
and his courage in the field was the meix^ acti- 
vity of brutal strength. Robert Curthosc,* 
duke of Normandy, .son of William tbe Con- 
queror, embraced the martial and religious 
cause witli a furious and precipitate passion. 
He mortgaged his duchy to his brother Rufus 

for 

* Robert the First, grandfather of Robert Curthose, went 
on a foot pilgrimage to Jerusalem in the year 1035, as an 
atonement for a long life of personal excesses and political 
crimes. At Constantinople he joined the count of Anjou. 
The duke was taken ill in Asia Minor, and put on a litter, 
which was carried by four Moors. A Norman, returning 
from Jerusalem, met the party, and on asking who was in 
the litter, the duke, recognising the man, raised himself 
and exclaimed, “ tell your countrymen that you saw me 
“ carried into paradise by four devils.” Robert made his 
pilgrimage, but died at Nice on his way home, July 1036. 
Bromton, 911, 913. W. Gcmiticcncis, v.'lS. 
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Count of 
Kliiuflcrs. 


DrjVf' of 
Norniaiuly, 
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CHAi'.in. for len thousand marks, and attached himself 
to the army of When called upon to 

speak and act, the drd^e was eloquent and skil- 
ful ; but his accompli 'haieuts were not sustained 
by the silent and solid virtues of prudence and 
good sense ; and so viciously easy was his dis- 
position, tliat he was unlit to rule over a turbu- 
lent and half civilised people, lie had not the 
general Norman character of ostentation, but 
his sellishiicss wore the more disgraceful garb of 
voluptuousness. The Norman and English* 
Crnsaslers a.ssemblc<l under liis standard, and 
among the iiulcpendcnt lords who accompanied 
him were Eustace, earl of Boulogne, f (a brother 
of Godfrey, duke of Lorraine), Stephen, carl of 

Albemarle, 

*■ '• En{>land (the Pope's pack-hor.se in that age, wliich 
soldoai rested in the stable when there was any work to 
“ be done) sent many brave men under Robert duke of 
“ Normandy ; as Beauchamp and others, whose names ar* 
“ lost. Neither surely did the Irishmen’s feet stick in tjjeir 
“ bogs, though we find no particular mention of their 
“ acluevemenls.” Fuller, Hist, of the Holy War, book i. 
ch. 13. 

t Eustace marched with duke Robert, and not with God- 
frey. Henry of Huntingdon, p. .'STt, and Annals of Wa- 
▼eily, in Gale, p. 142. Both Eustace and his father were 
always attached to the duke of Nownandy, and frequently 
aided him ht ins altarcalioBs with William Rafw and Henry 
Ike first. 
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-Albematle, and the celebrated Odo, bishop of chap. hi. 
Bayeax, earl of Kent.* 

The soldiers of U5i;^h pursued a shorter road Their 
than the often beaten track through Huugaryc tiironiii 
'I’hey crossed llic Alps into Italy, with the in- 
teatiou of cuibarkiiig from sonic of its harbours, 
and proceeding by sea to (he holy land. They 
found Pope Urban at Lucca, and their leader 
received from him the standard of St. Pctiir.f 

The 

* Malmsbury, 849. 477. Ordericus. Vit. 664. 724. Mus. 

Ital. i. 133. The earl of Albemarle distinguished himself 
at vatious times during the crusade ; but the earl bishop 
died at Rome before the army left Italy. Diigdalc, Baron- 
age, i. 24. 61. According to the authors of L’Art de 
verifier Jes Dates, i. p.842, one of the sons of Malcolm the 
Third, conqueror of Macbeth, left Scotland in 1096 for the 
holy land. If such had been the fact, it is most probable 
that he would have marched with Eustace earl of iloulogne, 
who married his sister Mary But I cannot find in the 
Abridgment of the Scots Chronicle (Edinburgh, 168S), that 
Malcolm had a son wlio went to Palestine. Dr. Andrr- 
»ou, in his Royal Genealogies, is likewise silent, but lie, 

I observe, has no other authority for the part of his book th \t 
relates to this subject, than the already mentioned Abridj- 
juent. Most of the article on Scotland, in the work of tl.e 
Benedictines, it is stated, was taken from the diplomata of 
James Anderson and Ruddiman : but the cfrcunistance v.e 
are inquiring about is not spoken of in that book. 

f Robert, Fulcher, 884. In the wars which princes 
waged with schismatics and heretics, the papal standard was 

carried, 
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cHAi>. HI. The wliole expedition seemed, by the magnifi- 
cence of its equipments, to be dcstijied for plea- 
sure rather than war, and it wasted the autumn 
in the gaiety and dissipation of Italy. Robert of 
Normandy, and Stephen of Chartres, spi'ead 
their troops for winter (inarters among the towns 
of Bari and Otranto ; but no regal’d for seasons 
could restrain the impatience of Hugh. Before 
his departure, he wrote a letter to the Emperor 
Alexius, in which he desires to be received in a 
manner becoming his dignity.* He also dis- 
patched to the governor ol‘ Durazzo twentyrfoin" 
knights arrayed in golden armour, requesting 
in no very humble terms, that magnificent pre- 
parations might be made for the arrival of the 
standard-bearer of the Po])e.t 

The 

cari’ied, and indeed in other wars, where the interference of 
tlie Pope was submitted to. By this means liis name was 
respected, and his power extended. 

* The exact terms of this letter cannot be known, Anna 
Comnena reports it as if Hugh had called himself king of 
kings. The letter was doubtless sufficiently arrogant with- 
out this expression, which it Avas not likely Hugh would use, 
as he was only the brother of the king of kings. Du Cange, 
in a note on the Alexiad, has collected several authorities, 
English and French, proving (what no Frenchman of the 
old school ever doubted) that in the thirteenth century the 
king of France was accounted the greatest king in Christen- 
dom ; and that the word rex was applied to him per ex* 
cellentiam. 

f Alexiad, p. 228. 
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The politics of Constantinople, over depen- 
dent on circuin stances, not on principle, had 
changed since the days when the ]jrond Grecian 
empire had first appeared as the suppliant of 
barbarian Europe. The Seljnkian dynasty of 
Rlioiim was falling into decay ; the Greeks no 
longer dreaded the loss of the sacred city, and 
were aecustomed to the disgrace of Tartarian 
savages ruling over Asia Minor. Alexius had 
been liberal to Godfrey, for even vice })aid an 
liomage of respect to the virtue of the duke of 
Ijorraine.* But when he heard of the greatness 
of the European armament, and that his old 
enemy, Bohemond, prince of Tarenlum, had 
assumed the cross, his cowardly temper made 
him suspicious of the fair professions of others, 
and his mind ^acillated between the wish of 
destroying and the dix'ad of ott’ciuling his allies. 
The west had listened to his solicitations ; God- 
frey’s troops had taken no hostile course, and 
no other forces were yet in the Greek empire, 
lie had not stipulated for any limited number of 
soldiers, or declared that his dispositions to en- 
mity or friendship would be regulated by the 
portion of assistance that might be afforded. It 

would 

♦ Godfrey received the praises of the Princess Anna ; but 
she thought that secular and hot religious motives infiueaced 
the other princes. 


CHAP. in. 
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Ai»,jn. would liavo been consouaut witli the, grandeur 
of imperial rank, for Alexius to have answered 
the arrogance of llugli by a (lignitied WiuioB- 
s( ranee lo (he prinei's of Europe'. Of Ui^elf it 
was no ground for hostilities. But (he emperor 
commanded his naval power in the Adriatic to 
prevent the Ijafin lleet (Vom quitting, tire Ital^p 
shores ; to capture tJiosc ships which diouW 
cseap(' from the l)lockadt', and to detain. as pri- 
soners such of the Croises as tmder any cirqruUr 
stances should arrive on tlu; Greeimr e§#8t- 
The count of Veruiandois was the sulqect.of4h? 
last of these contingencies. His appearauc<|,(>t[#j^ 
ill calculated lo <'w\eitc either respect or<i$||^ 
A wintry storm had scattered his vessels ; 
own bark was stranded near Duiazzo, and nijif 
stead of entering the tow n in the stately 
which w as conformable w ilh the splendour ofeldf 
gorgeous precursor .s, he was led into the prje- 
.seiict; of the liouteuautof Alexius, as a suppliaut 
for hospitality. j,io was n eeived witli titcjnost 
honourable -stdutations, and entertained with 
nuigniliccuee. 'riu- governor attccted lamenta- 
tion ft)r the loss of his shi[»s, and courteously 
bade, him ho|ie tor a rev erse of fortune, ami the 
arriyal of prosperous times. During his stay, 
llugli felt not his captivity, for as few of his 
old companions had reached him, he expressed 
uo dwire to depart. But he was soon rentoved 

to 
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to Constantinople, and Alexius, by flattery and chap. nt. 

presents, so completely won his attections, that Hnsh ar- 

he olrtained from him an acknowledgment of Constanti- 
nople, and 
swears 
fealty to 
Alexius# 

Godfrey heard with indignation that the em- 
peror considered and treated as a captive the 
brother of the king of France. He dispatched 
an embassy, requiring the liberation of the 
count of Vermandois, and the reasons of his 
captivity. But Alexiiis persisted in his viola- war be- 
tion of the law^ of nations, and the duke of Lor- frcy and 
raine took a just though severe mode of refa- 
Uation. He act<!(l as if war had been declared, 
and permitted his soldiers to ravage the beautiful 
plains of Thrace. The distress of the provin- 
cials was soon rejmrted at the imperial metro- 
polis, and Alexius repented of his perlidy. lie 
liberated two of the companions of Hugh, and 
sent them to Godfrey, w ith the news that on his 
arrival at (he Grecian court he should find the 
count himself, and no longer a prisoner. Mili- 
voL. I. H tary 

* Alexiad, 228, 229. The imperial and royal families 
of Germany and France might, according to principles of 
feudal law, have claimed the fealty of most of the leaders 
of the crusade, and the facility with which the count of 
Vermandois and others took the oath of allegiance to 
Alexius, shews how easily the chain of feudal society in 
Europe was broken in its most important links. 
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CHAP. III. 


Goclficy 

irarhes 

Coustanli- 

iiopli.'. 


tary rapine had conlinued for eight days in the 
Thracian fields, but Godfrey, on this iiitcUi- 
gence, restored the army to its discipline, took 
the road for Constantinople, and arrived in tin* 
neighbourhood of the city two days before 
Christinas.* liughadvanced to inee.this frieiid, 
and scarcely had they exchanged twigratula" 
tions, when a state messenger re{pi(;sUHl the 
duke to visit the palace with his chief otlicevs, 
and leave his army without the walls. But at 
that moment, some Frenchmen came secretly to 
the camp, and warned their comrades of the 
insidiousness of the emperor. Godfrey and Uw 
council returned therefore a refusal to the royal 
solicitation ; and the violent and imprudent 
Alexius prohibiteil his subjects from traffic with 
the Crusaders. This act of hostility was .re- 
pelled in the same manner as the imprison.au'rit 
of Hugh had been resented. On the recommen- 
dation of Baldwin and other chiefs, the soldicys 
were permitted to lay waste the vicinity- oC,th« 
city ; and tJiey soon collected provisions for th9 
festival of the Nativity. f While the religious 
cerpmonies were in a course of celebration, the 
soldiers abstained from rapine, and on their 
conclusion, the emperor recalled his impolitic 

edict. 

* Archb, of Tyre, 654. Baldric, f)l. 

t Albert, 200, 1 . 
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edict. But he only recalled it for the purpose chap. iu. 
of pursuing his object by other means. The 
season of the year was at variance with living 
in tents, and Alexius recommended to Godfrey 
that the army should cross the Bosphorus, and oc- 
cupy as winter qua’ ters the palaces and country 
summer-houses of the Byzantine nobility.* By 
this act of seeming friendship, he conciliated 
the Croises, and relie\ cd his people from the 
inconveniences of an immediate intercourse 
with them. He again entreated the duke of 
Lorraine to enter Constantinople; but blan- 
dishrnents were without ellect ; and Godfrey 
simply replied, that, he would willingly shew 
" his Dpspc’ct for the emperor by appearing at 
” his {falace, but that he was alarmed by tales 
“ which he had lu^anl regarding his majesty ; — 

“ and he did not know whether they sprung 
“ from envy and hatred.” General expressions 
of regard were returned to these remarks ; but 
Godfrey was warned by his friends against 
Grecian artifice. Alexius resorted to a repeti- 
tion of his former measures for procuring the 
unconditional submission of the army. The 
consequences of the prohibition of traffic were, 
as usual, disastrous to the Greeks. Insidious- 
ness and the attempt at starvation having failed, 

H 2 Alexius 


* Arclil), of Tyre, 654. 
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CHAP. HI. Alexius resorted to arms. One momini^ in the 
middle of January the Turcoples entered the 
camp of the Latins ; and their arrows tell with 
direful effect.. On this occasion^ the first one 
where the talents of a threat general were nwes- 
sary, the mind of the duke of Jxirraiue was pre- 
sent and active. He knew' that if the Greekl^ 
could possess Ihcmselves of the bridge of tfie 
Blachernae^ his soldiers would be shut in between 
the Black Sea., the Bosphorus, and the Barbys^, 
and totally at their mercy. By his command, 
therefore, Baldwin with the cavalry advancpil to 
the bridge. Both on his road and on his aiTival 
at his post, he made the squadrons of Alexius 
tremble and retreat. When his purpose \vas ap- 
parent, all the imperial troops pressed froin every 
quarter to the bridge; and the loss of lives. 
prodigious before the passage of the Latin, iq- 
fantry was secured.* Godfrey attacked in, .Ifis 
turn. Though he had no machines wherew idr 
he cpuld batter the walls of Constantinople, 
yet the impetuous valour of his soldiers was 
dreadfully destructive. The Greeks from the 
towers shot arrows and hurled darts ; the coats 
of mail protected the Latin cavaliers ; but many 
of the unbarbed horses were killed. But a 
shaft from the bow of Nicephorus, the Grecian 

general. 


* Albert, 201, 202. 
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geucial, entered a vulnerable place of an Euro- chap. hi. 
peaii knigljt, who had been riding* round the 
walls/ insulting* the Greeks for cowardice.* At 
this moment some battalions of heavily armed 
soldiers poured from the city. Their force and 
'\V6’jght’ would have been irresistible; but the 
Fraiiks avoided their attacks; and, therefore, 
tlic Greeks consumed their strength in vain 
endeavours to bring their enemies to action. 

Night and darkness parted the Ch’oises and their 
inhospitable entertainers. The soldicjrs of 
fiodfrey, before their passage of the bridge, had 
iket lire to their cpiarters ; and after the engage- 
'iVient, so fierce and destructive was their retalia* 
tloii dij their insidious foes, that Alexius was 
cbifipelletl, by the distresses of his people, to lay 
iyidh' dll thoughts of war. Still, however, 
cfiri^llig to the hope of gaining the feudal de- 
ji^ndcnce, rather than the liberal friendship of 
the Latins, he desired the mediation of one of 
those who already acknowle<lged his authority. 

The brother of the French king did not disdain 
to become the advocate of the faithless Greek. 

Hut Godfrey severely reproached tlie nuiii who 
could leave France with a numerous army 
H 3 richly 

* Nicephorus was the husband of the princess Anna ; 
and she praises him in truly classical terms Alcxiad> 233| 
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After many 
alterna- 
tions of 
peace aiid 
war, God- 
frey, &c. do 
homage. 


richly equipped, and cast himself at the feet of 
a foreign prince. And do yon,” he con- 
tinued, “ not only boast of your disgmee, but, 
“ forgetting my dignity, do you ’ask me to 
“ imitate your baseness ?” But Hugh replied, 
that the oath of fidelity was an unaSYoidalde 
conse(]uence of their expedition : that the 
friendship of Alexius was essential to the well- 
being of the enterprise ; for that without his aid, 
the army would perish from hunger.* The 
representaiions of the count of Vermandois 
not only calmed the anger, but changed the 
opinion of the duke of Lorraine. He saw that 
a state of hostility with the emperor would 
eventually be more destructive to him than' to 
the Greeks ; that the people round Constanti- 
nople would be ruined; their rum would be 
followed by that of the army ; and the imperial 
treasures would be more easily gained by friend- 
ship than by war. Godfrey therefore resolved 
to make a sacred promise of fealty; and it was, 
agreed that, on his entrance into the city, John, 
a son of the emperor, should be given as a 
hostage to the French. Before these resolves 
were acted upon, messengers from the prince of 
Tarentum reached the camp of the Latins. 
The Italian developed the perfidy of the em- 
peror ; 


* Alexisd, 235. 
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peror'; and srjlicitetl his iHsulted companions to chap. ni. 
wait his arrival, Avhen he would co-operate with < 
them in taking vengeance on imperial duplicity. 

Btil nothing' could break Godfrey’s singleness of 
jmrjmse. With consent of the other chiefs he 
ansvvenid the messengers of Bohemoiid, that he 
knew well the hatred which the Greeks bore 
iigainst the Latins; but |)iety forbad him to 
turn his arms against a Christian jieople.* 

■ The interviews between the messengers of 
Bohemoiid and Godfrey were reported to 
Alexius ; and tin; emperor an.xiously hastened 
the lu'gociation. His son was sent into the 
Ltitin camp as a hostage, and Godlh'y with his 
tVieuds (■nteixid Constantinople;. '^Fhey were 
diessed with all the magniticence of warriors of 
the agc.f All the splendour of the Byzantine 
court Avas arrayed, in order to oAcrawe the 
strangers, ^riiey were received in tlic imperial 
palace with dignity, not with re.'pcct ; as slaves, 
not as ecpials. Their .salutations were met by 

H 4 Alexius 

* Ardib, of Tyre, 65(5, 657. 

■|- The coat of arms or mantle over the armour, was the 
splendid part of a warrior’s dress. It was made of cloths of 
gold or silver, of rich skins, furs of ermine, sables, Ac. 

Albert iticritions Godfrey and his party as being clothed 
with vests made of ermine, vair, and other skins, adorned 
with gold, p. 203, and see the first dissertation of Du Cange 
on Joinvillc. 
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Alexius vsilb silence anti uurelaxed features. 
Godfrey bent the knee before tUe tlnoue, and 
kissed the knees or the feet <>( tlie emperor. 
Alexius then adopted him as his sou ; clothed 
himwitli imperial robe.s, and declartxJ that he 
put the ompin; under the protection t>f his afAitW, 
with the hope that lie would tiually deliver, it 
from the multitmle of bai-bariaus who infestenl 
it. The duke of Lorraine w ith joined lumds npt 
only recognized the adojition^ but, like the 
count of Vermandois, swore lidelity to the 
emperor, lie promised to deliver to him sncli 
Grecian places as he should recapture (front 
the Turks, and to tlo homage for any otlier aPrw 
<luisitious. The oath ivas repeated by tlu' (ilhfiiT.* 
suppliant Franks; and Alexius promiseliwia, 
retcurn to aid the cause with the imperial troops^ ■ 
and his stores of arms ami provisions. Liu 
would join his force to that of the Latins,! and 
even conduct them in person. 

Bouincs-i of One of the companions of Godfrey, perhaps 

aCiubader, • • i- v i i ^ ^ . 

Robert ot rans,^ di^gusled at the hail tear ol 
Alexius, (|uilted his place, aud fiercely .seated 
himself oa the throne. Alexius, says his 
daughter, knew well the pride of the Latins, 
and dissembled his rage. Baldw'iu relieved the 
* king 

Such at least is the conjecture of l)u.Cang'e, note, p. 85, 
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king fixnti his embarrassinont, and ondravonrod chap. in. 
fo remove the bold intruder. “ After you have 
“ professed yourself/’ said he, “ a servant of 
“ the eronjoror, do you ilare to pkiee yoiu's<‘lf 
“ oil the same seat ? It is eontraiy to decorum 
“ and good manners ; and if nothing else could 
bind yon, you sliould at lea^t respect the cus- 
toms of the country in which you are living.” 

Tlve Prenclunan felt not the reprooft but ol)- 
serVed with composure, “ a siinjile rustic is 
“ the only one who dares to sit in the pve- 
“ setice of him, before whom alt are sup[)lianl 
or standing” The royal intcTprctiT ex- 
plained to the emperor the meaning of the bar- 
barian. The honest <lignity of tin* stranger 
palded imperial pride; and Alexius, unable to 
reply to this presumption, could only ask him 
whOi he wa.s, and whence he came. “ 1 am a 
“ Frenchman, and nobly born,” he rejilied ; 

- ‘ and this too 1 know ; there is a spot miar my 
“ church, where people assemble who wish to 
signalize their skill in arms : and where, untill 
“ an enemy appears, they pray to God. 1 have 
" repeatedly waited there, and no person has 
” yet daixid to aecept my challenge.” 'riie 
remai'k of the emperor was bitterly ironical. 

“ Thb times are pa'.t,” said he, for your 
“ search of an enemy in vain. VMicn you 
meet the '^rurks place not yourself in the van 
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CHAP. 111. " ol’ the army, but go into the centre ; you 
“ will there be safe from the darts of the foe.”* 

lncon«e([uenceof the acknowleclginent of this 
feudal relation, peace was restored between the 
Latins and the Greek On oneside strictn^fts of 
discipline was connnandcil ; and on the other 
an imperial re.script ](enuitted commercial and 
.social intercourse between the different nations. 
The lonl of Greece too gained the aflections 
of the chief oiiicers among the Franks by pro- 
fuse and o.iUntatious presents; and oUcC in 
e\er) v>cek he stmt to Godfrey as much gold 
as two men could carry on their shoulders, and 
ten measures of cop]>er coin.l All the vig-ilanee 
of the duke of Lorraine could not preserve the 
inhabitants of Gonstantinojde from military 
lawlessness. 'Fhe spring of holy action was 
relaxed , and idUaiess fontered ^ iet* . Tlie opinion 
of Alexius that tiic army could Im bi'tter sup- 
ported on the Asiatic side of the Hosphovns 
than in the city, I'ould neither be assented to 
nor denied by Godfrey ; and he liad no reasons 
to oppose to tlie imperial wish. Indeed, his 

judgment 

* Aloxiad, 237, 238. Tills brave man was truly French ; 
i. c. of the Isle of France ; he lost the benefit of the lesson, 
for he was slain at the battle of Doryleum. Du Cange, note,' 
p. 85. 

t AIcxiad,235, 236. Albert, 203. Archb ofTyre,637. 
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judgment might second it; for he knew that 
the remainder of the military force of Europe 
would soon arrive ; and that the union of so 
many myriads of Latins in Constantinople 
would produce disorder, lie therefore passed 
the Hellespont, and his troops encamped round 
ChaJeedon.* 

Before the departure of Godfrey Iron) Con- 
stantinople he had been joined by Robert of 
Flanders, and many of the Belgi(; Crusaders. 
Neither the affcctionat); solicitations of his sister 
the duchess of Apulia, nor the icpulsivti tur. 
bulence of the season, had restrained his impa- 
tience. But the count of Venuandois had 
occupied most of the Apulian vessels ; and the 
Flemish lord had not been able to sail befoi*e he 
heard of his catastrophe at Durazzo. The 
caution of Robert to avoid the Grecian licet 
was not successful ; and in the engagement 
which ensued, he was compelled to yield to the 
force of superior nuiubei’s. H'he J..atins were 

honourably 

* William of Tyre, and the rest, vin aupra. Tlie early 
historiaBfi ‘of the Crusades attribute this movement to the 
fear which Alexius entertained of the union of troops in the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople. But it should be remem- 
bered that the distance between that city and Chalcedon 
was so short, that the Latins could form a junction whenever 
they pleased. 


CH.AP. in. 


]\Iarcli 
1097 . 
(lodfrsy 
crosses the 
Hellespont. 


.Joined by 
the count of 
FlauiltT.'?. 
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nmiaffcis 
ot the 
|)1 ilUTS of 
TaKMUuiii 

a»i(l Taii- 
Cli-M. 


honourably guarded to Coiiblantinople^ where 
they followed the example of the lords of Lor- 
laiue and Prauee, by becoming the inm of 
Alexins.'^ 

The Cru>aders next in point of iiine were 
commanded liy lioliemond and his relation 
Tancred.f The enemy of the Greeks luul 

become^ 

* Tlie authors ofL’Art de verifier les Dates, vol. iii, p. 7, 
arc wrong in stating that Robert of Flanders did not lake 
the oatli of fealty. See Albert, p. 204, and the ArcKbilliop 
of Tyre, p. GGO. The princess Anna mistook the e^hnt^bf 
Flanders for the count of Tliolouse.*' She has also got aisltdry 
of a count Rodolph and fifteen thousand soldiers thfttt 
checked by the (wrecks in their march into Asia^^jTino^. 
The general of Alexius proposed to transport them hp^ sea 
to the holy land. She adds, such is the story of count 
Rodolph.*' It cannot be identified with any account of 
the Latin writers, and is most probably altogelher fabulpus. 
The only part of the tale worth noting, is the fear whicJ^l^he 
expresses of the danger to Alexius arising frofjp n janedon 
of Rodolph with the troops of Godfrey. 

f The Italian reader will allow me to enter into farihly 
history of one of the heroes of Tasso. 1 once thought, that 
the relationship between Bohemond and Taucred was cor- 
rectly stated by Oi'dericus Vital is. Bohemond was the son 
of Robert Guiscard, duke of Apulia. Tancred was thei 
of niarquis Qdo tlm Good. Matilda, a sister of Bolietjaond^ 
married William de Grantmenil, a Norman lord, who^e sister 
married the father of Tancred. Ord- VJt. .p. ?7L 67^7,092, 
717, 724, 757. Albert of AtK (p. 304) says, th^t Tancred 
was the son of a sister of Bohemond ; and Guibert (p. 406), 

calls 
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become, both by his l)rolher’s neg-ligeiice and cu.x^ni 
permission, a powerful lord in Italy. From his 
tather’s creation he was })rincc of Tarentum.’^ 

His c[ualities were lhos<‘ whicli belong' to a 
piratical people. He w'as rapacious rather than 
ambitious; with him craft was wisdom; and, 
incapable of a grand and dignitied course of 
action, he pursued and generally w it Ji sucee.ss^ the 
intricate wiles of policy, and the labyrinths of 
ambuscade and liuesse. Ih* knew not the dig- 
nity of virtue, and coiddat pleasure assume every 
character. He had neither religion nor probity ; 
yet he was, in the eyes of the credulous, oiui 
of the most devoted and disinteresteil sohliers of 
Christ. The character of Tancred shines with 
a l^iire and brilliant lustre. His ambition was 
rendered virtue by a generous spirit ; by a love 

of 

calls him the nephew of Bohemond. But the authority of 
Ralph of Caen, Tancred’s biographer, is paramount. He 
says {c. i.) that the father of Tancred was marquis Odot 
and that his mother was Emma, sister of Robert Guiscard. 

Hoveden (p. 710) erroneously mates Tancred the son of 
Robert Guiscard himself. Knollcs {HUt. of the Turks, 
p. 19) calls him the son of Roger, the brother of Bohe- 
mond. Knollcs' book is at frequent and important variance 
with the original historians. Such parts of it as relate to the 
Crusades appear to be a compilation from some well mean- 
ing, though injudicious writers, who, observing that the 
crimes of Christians impeded the progress of Christianity, 
have softened and extenuated the conduct of the Crusaders. 

* L'Art de v'^rifier Ics Dates, vol lii. p. 808. 
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HI. of inurlial adiievcmciits^ and delestation ©f 
stratagem. Like his mother’s country mciij he 
was bold and enterprising ; but he had not the 
Norman vices of treachery and dissimulation. 
Modesty softened his high*mindedness; arid he 
would have been courteous and humane to all 
mankind, if the superstition of his age had' not 
taught him that the Saracens were the enemies 
of God, and that the Christians were the minis^ 
l('rs of heavenly wrath.* 

In the sojourn which the count ofVermandois 
made in southern Italy, the spirit of crusading 
spread among the Italians. Bohemond was oo 
cupied in quelling a rebellion at Amalfi. The 
fauatici.sm ot the French was soon communicated 

> - tc 

* Even the princess Anna, generally sparing of commen- 
dation on the Latins, praised the martial and intellectual qua- 
lities of Tancred Alexiad, 277. Tasso, who so well khelv 
tlie way to dress truth with the ornaments of fiction, beeiud- 
fully describes the young Italian : — 

Vien poi Tuiicredi ; e non e alcun fra tanti , , 

(Tranne Rinaldo) o feritor maggiore, 

0 piu bel di maniere e di sembianti, 

O pill cccelso ed entrepido di core. 

S’ alcun’ ombra di colpa i suoi gran vanti 
Rende men chiari, e sol follia d’ amore : 

Nato fra V arme amor di breve vista, 

Che si nutre d' affanni, e forza acquista. 

La^^Gcrusalprame, liber. I. 
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to his soldiery, and the trieud of Urban smiled chap. hi. 
at the success of his counsels. The holy theme 
was adopted l3y the marauder, his specious 
eloquetice produced the same ctiecis as those 
which the sincerity of other preachei s had occa- 
sioned, and the war shout of the council of 
Clernijout resounded through the lines. The 
soldiers bent their bows, couched their lances, 
and uttered a loud but vain cry of deliance of 
the Turks. While their enthusiasm was at its 
height, and their entreaties were urgent for a 
march .to the holy land, Bohemond declared his 
willingness to accompany them in so august an 
undertaking, and tearing his inagniticent robe 
intd pieces in the fonn of crosses, he distributed 
the fragimiuts among his followers. Amalfi was 
forgotten in Jerusalem, fanaticism swept away 
all considerations of politics, and in the effort 
f()r |he redemption of the sepulclire, Italy might 
hope to beiiclit from the absence of her Norman 
scourges.* 

The 1,’rince of Tar(;nt,iim increased by every Mard, nf 
means the ndigious fervour, and he soon found [oc!,',M'au* 
himself at the head of ten thousand horsemen, 
and an infinite number of foot soldiers and foot 

attendants. 

* Tudebodus, 779. Gulbert, 4*8.5, 180*. Glannone. Isto- 
ria di Napoli, lib. x. c. 7, 
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CHAP.iir. attendants. Many distinguished Normans and 
Italians joined his standard, and while the com- 
mand was participated by his cousin Tancred,^ 
his relations the princes of Salcruum had an 
important place in the council. They sailed 
November froiu the shores of Apulia about the end of No- 
vember, soon after Hugh and Robert, and 
lauded near Uurazzo. '^riiey marched through 
Epirus, and the soldiers of the Greek emperor 
stationed in lhepro\inces made Bohcinond soli- 
citous to preserve discijdine. He exhorted his 
peophj to just dealings, moderation, and good 
will towards the peoj)le, to whom in truth they 
came to render assistance. But as they ad- 
vanced, their money became exhausted, and 
they plundered x\hcn they could not purchase. 
The Greeks n cre schismatics, but they were the 
allies of the Italians, and the miserable supersti- 
tion of the day was at variance with moral princi- 
ple, wlndher jdundcr was lawful. In Pelagonia, 
howcNcr, there was a ca.stle full of heretics, to 
whom the Crusaders w ci c not attached by any 
tics of political union. The soldiers of Bohe- 
ihond pillaged and set fire to it, and then con- 
tinued their religious journey with consciences 

void 

* Tancred was in Bohemond's army, quasi dux sub rege, 
. et secundus ab co militavit. 
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void of oir(!iK(i * TIkiIi- inarcli was watcliod l>y ohai*. in. 
the imp<‘i’ial troops, and tlnar passa”-c of tlie 
Vardar vvotdd hav(! l)een fatal to many of the 
army, if Taut-red had not j>a11anlly repulsed tlie 
('uemy. Bohemond stJAcrely rt-proachod the pri- 
soners, for havinj;- dared to atlaek tiie solditirs 
of the eross. They replied, that, the orders 
“ of the onij)eror wort? of tlni highest ohligalieti 
" upon them, and they would commit an 
'' oflenco against God in violating his coni- 
niands. I’hc armies of th<^ Crnsadtn’s were 
di'eaded by their master like the thunders of 
“ heaven, for lu^ knew that ambition, and not 
“ rtdigion, was their motive ; that they pre- 
" Terred Constantinople to Jerusalem. If Bo- 
" hemond and his followers wi-re really servants 
" of God, tlu-y would imitate his attribute of 
" pity.”f The crafty Italian gave them (hicdom, 
voii. 1 . I and 

* llobert, 36. Tudcbotlus, 77!). Mus. Ital. i. H5. 

Baldric, 92. Guibert, ASS. Arclib. of Tyre, 658, Arc. 

This last writer had pity on the poor Jews in Cologne, but ho 
drops not a tear of sorrow for the I'elagonian heretics. In 
regionc uberrima cni nomen est I’clagonia, castrametati sunt. 

Ubi audiontfs quod in vicino eral uiunicipiuni .soils harreticis 
habitatoribns refertum, illuc sub omni celeritalc contendunt, 
et castruni violenter occupantes, sncccnsis mdificii.*, oppida- 
nis quoque partiin gladio, partim ennsmuptis iiu’cndio, prm- 
dam universam, et opima inde rctulerunt spolia. Willermi 
Tyrensis Archiep, lib, ii. c, 13. 

-j- Robert, 37. 
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CHAP. HI. and when his less prudent friends expressed their 
surprise, he rcininde : ttiein of the impolicy of 
provolving the cuiperor while they were in his 
territories. “ The paMsions must be curbed 
“ till they can be exerted with etlect, Ifpos- 
“ sible, the favour of Alexius must be ob- 
“ tained, or at all events our wrongs should be 
“ dissimulated till a proper season.” * Bohe- 
mond sent messengers to Constantinople, witli 
remonstrances against the injustice of tlie 
Greeks. Alexius disavowed the actions of hi» 
soldiers, and thoug’h he inwardly feaied and de- 
tested Bohemond, he expressed the most lively 
joy at his ajiproach, and promi.sed him more 
honours and t reasures than those; which lie liad 
conferred on the other Latin jjrinces. Without 
some appearance ofconildcnce liostilitiiis would 
have been renewed, and therefore Bohemond 
left the army under Tancred at llossa, and went 
with a band of cavaliers to the imperial city. 
He was met by the duke of Lorraine, whom 
Means of Alcxius luid Solicited to entreat the prince of 
Tarentum to take the oath of fealty. The two 
Bohemoud embraced, conversed upon the holy un- 

dertaking, and religion appeared to be the sola 
motive of Bohemond. 

The 


* Baldric, 92. 
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The meeting between the emperor and -the chap. nf. 
prince was a finishc'd ot‘ hypocrisy. The 
reciprocation of courtesy •was not apparently em- 
bittered by paini'iil recollections ; l)ut as no men- 
tion of past events ininht have given rise to sus- 
picion, Alexius recalled (he batth's of Dura/zo 
and Larissa, and commending the \alour of the 
prince of 'Tarontmtg expressed his joy that 
amicable •dispositions had succeeded those 
scenes of war. Bolieinond, in his turn, con- 
fessed the ijij list ice of his former hostility, and 
avowed that he was, and ever would continue, 
friendly to so august an emperor. Alexius en- 
tertained him in the royal residence, and then 
removed him to one of still greater magnifi- 
cence. Judging from his own breast of the im- 
possibility of healing the wounds of hatred, 
Roheinond continued v^alchful of the court, and 
■when a s])lcmlid banquet was placed before him, 
he passed the viands untouched to his compa- 
nions at the table. The next morning he con- 
cealed notv his astonishment that their health 
was uninjured, for he thought that the emperor 
could not let lose so favourable an occasion of 
attempting to poison an ancient enemy. Just 
considerations of policy, or the necessity of cir- 
cumstances, had induced Godfrey and Hugh to 
taXc the oath of fealty . Neither national honour 
nor religion swa)ed the mind of Bohemond, but 
I 2 he 
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CHAPiin. could coollj \ie^^ c^cr) lrau>aclion with re- 
ference to its ( (teets upon his own seltish interest. 
His ainhilion and avarice were well known to 
Alexius, and these passions were to be sat isfietl 
as the jnirehase for the obligation of allegiance. 
The <‘inperor promised him, therefore, the lord- 
ship over idstricts betwe<m ('on^tantinople and 
Antioch, fifteen da)s inarch in length, and eight 
in breadth. The impeiial ollicers displajed to 
him the most magniticent chambers of the pa- 
lace ; his cupidity vva-. roused at the sight ot the 
never ending piles of money and jewels, and he 
could not avoid exclaiming, that, if he were 
master of those riches, tlmy vvoidd lead him to 
the compic'st of citii's and kingdoms. “ They 
‘ are thinc',” eric* I the servant of the emperor, 
“ his IMajc'sty gives to yon all that yon have 
“ .seen to day ” Soothed by llattery, and 
blindc'd by avarice', Bohc'inond allowed thetrea- 
S irc's to be conveyed to his chambers; and 
though he dropped some exjiressions indicative 
of his penetration into the purposes of Alexius, 
yet hi-i I’avouiite ]«ission hnally overcame his 
sense of dignity ’ llevelling in imperial pomp, 
he aspired to the empire itself, in the odicc of 
great domestic of the east, oreonunander of the 

Grecian 

• Guibert, 491. Archb. of Tyic, 659. Baldric, 92. 
Alexiad, 238, 240. 
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Grecian soldiers in Asia. Alexius dissembled chap. in. 
his pride, Avliich ^\as wounded deeply at the 
audacious re(|uesl of a foreigner, and resorted to 
the common political artiliee of the o})|)osi(ion 
of circiimstmiees to the gratilication of a desire. 

“ As soon, however,” he continued, ” as your 
military abilities shall receive tin; ajiplausc of 
“ the Greeks, the higln'st dignity of the empire 
“ shall be yoiirs. I shall IIk'u iqipear to be 
” acting in harmony with the general confession 
” of your merit, and not indidging my own pri- 
“ A'ate partiality and friend.ship.”* lie wore the 
semblance of e.steem for llohemond, though the 
conduct of his martial compeer 'J'anered justly 
excited surprise. '^Phe army of Italians had 
been led by that gallant general from Uossa to 
Constantinople, and when the alternative Avas 
plunder or starvation, he permitted his wretched 
followers to live upon the miserable and heretical 
provincials. Arrived at the Bosphorus, he and the 'C^nwi 
prince of Salenmm disguised themselves in the 

^ ^ (lilt swear- 

garb of common soldiers, and crossed the strait ins fealty, 
almost unnoticed. By this measure Tancred 
cscaiicd the disgrace of acknowleilging a foreign 
prince to be his liege lord. The noble (pialitics 
of the young cavalier w ere unknown to Alexius, 
who attril)ut(;d this preservation of indepen- 
I 3 deuce 


* Alexiad, 24‘1. 
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Chm actcr 
«)f Rdy- 
111 ond count 
pf Tlio- 
louse. 


dencc not to a j; onerous loftiness of spirit^ but to 
hostile intentions. * 

The next array of mighty men at arms that 
joined the assembled troops of (hwltVey, liugh, 
Tauered, IJohemond, and ilobert of Handcis, 
was eomnianded l)y Ra)mon(!, duke of Nar- 
bonne, and eonnl of i*io\ enee, Tholonsc, and 
RoAergne.f IJis cold no of temper, an . dig- 
nity of manner, gave to vtdgar minds idea> of 
wisdom aiul greatness : ljul lie was seiliNh and 
avaricionx ; liis pride made him susceptible and 
retentive' of injuries, though it genera, y re- 
strained him from immoral wji)s ol levcnge. 
Lord <»f most of the south of I'^rance, ho yet 
sighed for kingdoms in tlu' cast, anil wo inex- 
orable in his liatri'd of (h<‘ Mnsclmans, lor his 
proud soul was dei'ply stained with tlie i'lto- 

lerant 

Baldric, 91. Albert, Bad: Cad : 2S9, 290. Tlie 
biographer of Tailored says, that Alexius made Bohemond 
swear for bis relative. 

Tlic* count of 8t. AEgidius, corrupted by tlie French 
into St. and by Anna Comnena into Sa gtles. n as his 
earliest title. St. TEgidius was a part of Nismev lie was 
sjlso called count of Tbolouse and llovergue, and duke of 
Narbonne. 'fbe title of count of Provence or Ar]t‘s has like- 
wise been given to Raymond. The history of 9de means by 
which he became so great a prince is very dark and con- 
fused. Dll Cango on the Alexiad, p. 82. L*Art de verifier 
Ics Dates, ii. 202, 2S9, 294, 435. 
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leraiit spirit of the day, and ho had often felt chap. 
the power of liis neighbours, the Spanish Sara- 
cens. The holy eaise was einbiaced by 
William, the ti'th lord of .Monlpeiiier, llay- 
nouard. viscount of Turenne, and a. numerotis 
troop of knights and ba ons of southern f’ranee 
and northern Spain. 'I’he count t>f Orange 
descended from his beantihd scat near Avignon, 
and joined his banner to. that of (he count of 
Tholonse. The list of cccl<‘*>iastics j)rescnt<‘d 
the important muncs of the archbidiop of Tole- 
do, and thebisho|)s ofPny and Orange.* "Phongh 
more than three centuries had elapsed since the 
riseof tjiascony iioin the Saracenian > ok(^ ) et the 
JMoslern cruelties were fresh in the minds of the 
French, and as much from motises of revenge 
as of religion, the people from tlu' month of (lie 

1 1 (Jan nine 

* Arclib. of Tyre, 660 . L'Art de vorifer les Dates, ii. 

259, 322, too. 

Poi duo pastor di popoli spiegaro 
Le squadre tor, Gugliclmo cd Adomaro. 

^ ■!' , ‘k 

L’ uno e 1' ultro di lor^ die nd diyini 
Ufici gi ' tPdtto pio ministcro, 

Sotto r (.dnio prmiondo i lunghi crini^ 

Esercita (itJT atme or 1’ iiso fero; 

Della citr'i d Oran-^e, c dai confiia 
Quattrocfiito guernir .scd^o ii primioro. 

Ma guida quei di Poggio in giicrra I’ altro> 

Nuniero egtial, ne men neH’ arme scaltro. 

La Gcriisalemmc Llbcratu, canto i. 38, 39. 
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Course of 
the Pi oven 
^als into 
Greece. 


Garoiinc to that of the Var, the eastern boun- 
ilary of Provence, assumed the cross. Their 
route v\as diflerent from that of the other Cru- 
saders, for tliey passed through Lombardy into 
Dalmatia. Forty days were; occupied in the 
march from the Forum Jidii to tl»e coniines of 
Epirus ; and those v\cre days ol fatigue anti pri- 
vation. Ignorant of the regular ))asses over the 
mountains, the jiilgrims I’ollowed their own 
erring conjectures, and Mere almost lost in the 
marshes lliroug] I their foggy atmosphere and con- 
tinual darkntss.* In those parts of the country 
where man had but little improved the bounties 
of naturt', scanty provision only could bt; ex^ 
jiccted for one hundred thousand .soldiers. 
Such swarms alarmetl the peasantry, who re- 
tired into the mountains, and then having 
placed their Ihxdis and herds in safety, made 
irregular but dreadful attacks upon their in- 
vaders. ^rin; skill ot the count of d'holouse was 
severely tihxl in saving the women and priests, 
and other attendants of the camp. As objects 
of terror to tlie enemy, he maimed and disti- 
gured his prisoners ; and this oxereise of cruelty 
was soasouabh; and ellectivc. When they ar- 
rived at Scodra, the residence of the king of 

Dalmatia, 

* ■— Tenebrse continuae, peno palpabiles. 

Arclib. of Tyre, tJGO. 
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Dalmatia, the royal name and attentions pro- chap.iii. 
cured for them provisions atid tranquility till 
their entrance into tin; (Ireciau states.* They 
pursued their course to Constantinople with the 
protection of the inqx'rial ollictiis. On every 
station the governors cf the provinces m-eixed 
them with resju'ct, and the letters of Ahixius 
bnrathed nothing but the language of peace and 
atlection. Yet in every day’s inarch many of 
tlie army wore slain. Parties of (Irecian troop.s 
harassed them on all sidi's, and on one occasion 
the bislKH» ol Pny would ha\e fallen a sacriliec 
to their rapacity, had it not becni for tin; sudden 
inteiposition ol some <!f Uayniond's soldiers. 

At Kossa tln^y inllicted signal x engeanei' on the 
Greeks ;f they satiated themselves with plunder, 
and then adxanced to llhodwsto, xxhere a depu- 
tation Iroin AU'xins presseil the count to hasten 
to Constautinojile. Godfrey and the other chh'fs 
joined in (his solicitation, and ther(;for(i Ray- 
mond left the command to AdluMiiar, and re- 
turned xxith the If'gates.l, 

The Count (>1’ 'riiolonse boldly and frankly 
declined to become a feudal dependent on the 

Grecian 

* Archb. ofTyrc, 6'GI. 

f It is remarkable, that when the Crusaders assaulted 
Rossa, tlic'ir war cry was “ Tholousc,” and not Dieux el volt. 

J Raimond, 140. 
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Grecian empire. He avowed that he had not 
quitted his native < nuntry in order to acknow- 
ledge any now master, or to i.ght t’oraiiy one but 
his lor and aviour. It, iiowovcr, his majesty 
would march to nerusalem, lie would willingly 
pjaccliimseU and Ins forces under his command.* 
Alexius had good reason to dread so proud and 
formidable a chieftain ; and he gave secret 
orders to his lienienants to destroy the army- 
In the silence and darkness of the night, when 
the Crusaders were reposing in conli eiice of 
promised ifiendship, the Greeks rushed into, 
their camp. The carnage was dreadlid, till rage 
succeeded panic, and the ranks o! the Provencals 
were formed. The tide ol’ eonqnc>)t was 
changed ; the imperial soldiers were completely 
repulsed, and their stones wen; plundered. But 
aslheCroiscs eoiitimied their marcli, disatieetion 
appeared. Vietorii's liad rethiced their miia- 
bers; they wise attenuated by fatigue; and, 
in tlieir distre's, they began to question the 
prudence of tin; onterpiiso. The contagion of 
cowardiei' spread to the liighest lords ; and, but 
for tlie a.iiinating counsels of the bishops and 
clergy, tiie army wouid liave been dissolved, 
and the dark and malignant polities of Alexius 
Would have succeeded. f In the fury of his in- 
dignation 

t Arclib. of Tyre, 661, C62. 


* ]v!iImond,ltl. 
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cUgnalion at the coiuliict of the imperial officers, chap. iir. 
the rcvenjjje of UayiDoiid could alotu; be satisfied 
by inakin;];' war upon the Creeks.* Bui the 
duke oi Lorraine and other chiefs shewed the 
impni enee of attaekiiiii; the Christians, while 
the '^l inkidi power was unbroken. Boheinond 
too profe.ssed hiin.selfto bo tlie friend of Alexius, 
and threatened Raymond with destruction, if 
he longer persisted in his enmity. f But neither 
threats nor athieo could make the liauj^-bty 
Provencal kneel and perform homage; and he 
only swore that ho would do nothing against TaUcis 
the honour and lileoftlio emperor.* .\le\ins, 
wishing some eounterpoi.se to Bohemon.d, and 
admiring the pride asid power o.f tin* count of 
TholouiiC. received Raymond to lii.s coniidence, 

and 

* The bishop of Pay liatl notliing to do with the matter: 
and yet Voltaire coolly says, L'^vec|iie de I’uy voulait 
absolumunt (pfon conirnen^ut les ontreprives contre Ics 
“ infidelcs par Ic do la villc ou residoit le premier 
“ prince des chretieus.” Essai sur les Ma'uts des NaXiori^J, 
cb. 54. 

f .Uaimond, 141, Tiulcbodus, 7S1. 

■j: Raimoiul and Tuflebodns, ubi sup Rob. S8. Ord. 

Vit. 728. (juibert, 490. Some historians incorrectly say 
that the count of Tholouse look the oatli of allegiance in its 
fullest extent. The princess Anne is loud in her praises of 
the moral and intellectual graces of the count ; and, in her 
hyperbolical language, he shone among the Latins as the sun 
fil)ines amongst the stars. 
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Arrival of 
Cnrthoac 
aud others. 


and avowed li^s fears of Iho prince of Tareiitinn. 
The censure of the Italian was grateful to the 
cars of his ambitious compeer ; and Raymond 
did not relieve tlie fears of his imperial friend, 
by assuring liira that ])erjnry and craft were the 
hereditary \ ices of Rolicnumd ; and tiiat there- 
fore no trust was to be placi'd in his vows 

Tlie soldiers of Provence reacheil Constanti- 
nople, and crossed the straits into Asia: and 
with (lodfrey, Rahemoud, and Robert of Flan- 
ders, took the road to Nice.f Peter the Hermit, 
and the remnants of his miserable swarms of 
savages, joino»l them, and received a share of 
the camp provisions. ^Phe hosts of Christ tmdom 
were soon afterwards strengthemd by the more 
important junction of the duke ot‘ Normandy, 
the count of Chartres, the carl of Rouloguc, 
and their s;piad rolls, who, in their journey from 
Italy to Asia Minor, had sulliired equal distresses 
with their prccnrse.rs; and who, on their arrival 
at Constantinople, had made the usual sacrifice 
to inqierial pride and suspicion.;]; 

* Alexiad, '2tl. 

•j- Tlie Proveii^’als, however, soon allowed the other Cru- 
saders to pass them, for Raymond remained for some time 
at Constantinople with Alexius. 

J Robert, 39. Albert, 204'. Gesta, 562. Archb. of 
Tyre, 664. I shall transcribe the remarks of the chaplain 
of the count of Chartres on the magnificence of Constanti- 
nople, 
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nople, as expressive of the admiration and astonishment CHAP. Hi. 
which all the western barbarians felt. 0 quanta civitas 
nobilis et decora ! quot monastcria, quotque palatia sunt 
in ea, opere miro fabreiactal quot ctiam in plateis vcl in 
“ vicis opera, ad spectandum mirabilia. Ta?dium est quidem 
magnum recitare quanta sit ibi opulentia bonorum 
‘‘ omnium, auri ct argenti, palliorum multiformiuin, sanc- 
torumquc reliquiarum.” Fulcher, 386. The count of 
Chartres was imposed upon by (iiecian artifice, and be- 
lieved that Alexius preferred liim to all the otlicr Crusaders. 

The emperor had skill enough to make every man with whom 
he conversed think liinisclf the greatest favourite. His 
majesty expressed a wish that one of the sous of Stephen 
niiglit be educated at the Byzantine court, and said a thou- 
sand other fine things, which Stephen reported to his wife 
as holy truths. See his epistle in Mabillon, Mus. Ital vol. 
i. p.237. 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE MAllCU OF THE CHUSABERS THROUGH ASIA 
MINOR. 

Review of the Latin troops before Nice, Siege and 

capture of Nice Treachery of Alexius,,,,,, 

^Manners of the Christian camp Intcnnew be- 
tween Alexius and the Chiefs Commencement of 

the march through Asia 3 linor Battle of Dory* 

Icum Victory of the Christians,, , , ,, Distressing 

march through Phrygia,,,,^, Expedition of Tancred 

and Baldwin into Cilicia Injustice of Baldwin 

War between Baldwin and Tancred Dis- 
tresses of the main army in its passage through Ly- 

caonia Foundatum if the Latin stale of Edcssa 

,,,,, , Arrival of the Latins before Antioch, 

The holy legions overspicad (lie jilains of 
Nice/" and, if early writers can be credited, 
seven liundred thousand was the minibcr of 
soldiers and of pilgrinis.f It is iiupos^ible to 

describe 

* There the wild Crusaders form, 

There assembled Europe stands, 

Pleavhi they deem awakes the storm, 

Hell the paynims’ blood demands. 

Carlyle’s Poems, p, 84?. 

t Tills is the number as fixed by the Archbishop of Tyre, 
p. 664:. Tulcher (p, 387) says, there were GQO^OOO people 

fit 
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describe with perfect precision tlic nature of the chap, iv- 
military array; bi< \\c can discern that there 
were one hundred thousand hor emeu clad in 
nmil.'- Agreeably to the customs of cliivalry, 
such of these warriors as were Lni^lHs^ were 
attended by their s{|uires,t who carried their 
lances, their g’<»lden and ornamented shields, 
and led Hk^ llery § steeds on which the cavaliers 
rode during* the battle. Nor was the erpiipuieiit 
complete, unless each eijuestriau soldier was 
accoinpaiiied and su})portcd by || sumo men at 

arms, 

fit for war, and a great number of priests, women, and chil- 
dren. Guibert, p. 491, mentions 100,000 eqiiitcs loricati. 

These words must mean, in the instance before us, the gene- 
ral force of the crusading cavalry : and we are prevented from 
adding to it the men at iirms, because the arcbbisiiop of Tyre 
in another place (p. G93) says, that the horses witli which the 
Crusaders coinnienced the siege of Antioch, numbered only 
70,000. The reader observes tliat the nuinericai statements 
of Fulcher and the archhisliop far exceed the result of the 
various forces described in the last chapter. 

* For remarks on the armour of the knights, sec note E, 
Appendix. 

f The duties of the squire arc described in note F, Ap- 
pendix 

X Albert, p. 212, 241. Thus the soldiers of tiie lower 
empire were distinguished by the diginata or devices of their 
companies, and by their own names expressed on their 
shields. Vegetius de re militari; lib. ii. c. 18. 

§ See Appendix, note G. 

II The number of men at arras and archers which consti- 
tuted the complete equipment of a lance, varied in different 

times 
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CHAP. IV. arms and infantry, who bore the standard,^ and 
were accoutred lighter than their ehitd.f The 
oflensive weaj)ons of the cavalry were iron 
maces, lanecis, and swords. l''he bow ;}; w as ttie 
principal weapon of the foot soldiers, who, 
a;^Teeal)ly to the tactics of i\\c day, funned the 
tirst line of the army, and discluir^ed llii^hts of 
shafts and (piarrels until the heavily armed 
troops eui^a^ed. 

The formidable forcc‘ of the ('ni''aders was 
not broken by petty conllicts; but its tirst 
cifoits were urged against tlu' vc^ry capital of 
tlie Seljukian kingdom of Uhonm. Nice was 
situated on a fcTtile jdain ; andowi d its slr(‘ngth 

more 

times and countries. It was seldom less than three, or per- 
haps mare than six. 

On the subject of the standards, banners, 8cc» of the 
Crusaders, sec Appendix, note H. 

f There were also many soldiers in the first Crusade who 
were not kni^dits^ or tljcir attendants, and yet who fought on 
horseback rulcber, lib. ii. chap. 31, 

J The cross bow as well as the long bow was in use. It 
was of immemorial antiquity among the Latins, and was 
introduced by them into Greece, it was not much used 
during the Crusades, for the spirit of chivalry opposed a 
weapon which in the exercise required no skill : it was held 
in the same contempt as poisoned arrows were ; and both 
were condemned by the 29th canon of the second Latcran 
council, A, D. 1139. See Du Cangc^s note on the Alexiad, 
p. 85, 
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more to art than to nature. It was defended 
■by double walls of an immense thickness ; and 
the attacking’ enemy were to be repulsed from 
more than three hundred and fifty towers which 
stood at fi’e(|uent intervals. The city command- 
ed the take Ascanius^ and consecjucntly it en- 
joyed communication with the Turks on the 
north-western shores of Bithynia.* 

Tlie Latin princes were struck with astonish- 
ment at the height and solirlity of the walls, and 
■some of the soldiers approached them with the 
intention of an assault. But the poisoned ar- 
rows which were shot from the battlements made 
them repent of their temerity, and it was re- 
solved that a formal siege should be com- 
menced, f Tlie dillercut generals followed their 
own principles of hostility, and perhaps att^ieked 
those parts of the fortiticatious which were op- 
posite to their respective posts. Hugh, the two 
Roberts, and Stephen of Chartres, applied their 
engines of war against the east. On that side 
also Raymond and Ad hemar encamped their bat- 
talions when they reaehed the scene of hostility. 
Godfrey was on the north, and Boliemond was 
on the south.;]; The Crusaflers w'ere sutliciently 

VOL. r. K. numerous 

* Robert, 40. Archb. of Tyre, 666. 

t Albert, 204, 205. t Robert, 39. 


CHAP. rv. 


Siege and 
cajiture of 
Nice. 

A.D. 1097. 
rtth May— 
24th June* 
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CHAiMv. numerous to assault the whole of the walls; 
they erected wooden towers,* and having im- 
pelled tliem against the stone towers of the city, 
the engagements between the Christians and 
Muselmans w^ere hand to hand. Kilidge Arslan, 
the Seljukian Sultan of Rhoum, with fifty 
thousand experienced troops, had stationed 
himself in the mountains which ov erhung the 
plains of his capital. On intelligence ot the 
fruitless assault which the enemy had lately 
made, he resolved upon an iinmediate irruption 
into their camp, assisted by a sortie tfoiu the 
city. Rut his messengers were intercepted, and 
the threat of the punishment of death drew from 
them the secret. Raymond and Ailhemar were 
apprised of the meilitatod irruption, and by 
forced marches arrive<l at their quarters on the 
east. On these places Soliinan poured his squa- 
drons : he knew not that his plans had been de- 
veloped, or of the consequent reinfbrceincut of 
the Christian army. If he had made repeated 
attacks upon the exhausted Proven^’als, he must 
have defeated them ; but he quickly extended 

his 

* These were the bclfrois or beffreys so often used in the 
middle ages. Their summit, as well as other arts or stories 
of them, were occupied by armed men. They were usually 
moved on four wheels, and, to prevent injury from the Greek 
fire, they were covered with boiled horse or bullocks' skin§. 
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his hostility to the positions of Godfrey and the chap, iv. 
French princes. I'hc Moslems were on every 
spot received witli firmness, and not hcing* se- 
conded by the garrison, they retreated \\ itli preci- 
pitation into the mountains. Tin; courage of 
the Turks is imj)etuous, though not firm : and 
their retreats (as Urban had assured t lie people 
at Clermont) are not always the sign of discom- 
fiture. 'riie next morning they renewed their 
attacks, and the Nissians, understanding their 
intentions, made the exjiected sortie. But the 
Latins were numerous, their couragt^ nas fresh, 
and after an engageuuMit, which was continued 
at intervals through the whole day, Kilidge 
Arslan was compelled (o retire, and to l(.‘avc 
Nice to its fate.* lie expected to have found 
the Latins as feeble as the Gret'ks, or as disor- 
derly as the rabble of Peter. But he confessed 
that their courage was like that ol‘ lions, anti 
that a thousiind of their cavalry would fi^arlessly 
charge twenty tliousand 1'urks. lit* was sur- 
prised at the splendid military apjieavance of his 
enemies, their coats of mail, their ornamented 
and painted shields, their helmets shining in 
the sun, and their long ashen lances in their 
hantls.f The Christians were inerciliil to the 
K 2 me-sengers, 

■* Gesta, 5. Albert, 205-6. Archb.of Tyre, 667. AleXiad, 

245. 

t Albert, 211. These expressions relate to the Latins in 

general. 
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CHAP. IV messengers, finding that their statements had 
tallied with events, but they cut off the heads 
of the dead and wounded I’lirks, some they 
cast over the w'alls into thc' city, and otliers tliey 
sent as a present to the emperor. The gratitude 
of Alexius for the harbarons tropliies was shewn 
by the return of plentiful sup] dies of provisions 
and necessaries for the cam]), and the generals, 
in the fulness of their rejoicing, renewed their 
promises of fidelity.* The siege was recom- 
menced with renewed courage. A sepulchre of 
the dead was converted into a resting place of 
the living'. The hill of bones was fortified by 

the 

general, and not, as Du Cange states, to the French alone. 
The Greek writers, Nicetas, Cinnamus, and Anna, praise 
the Latins for the dextrous use of the lance. It is certain^ 
however, tliat at the time of the crusades no nation was more 
military than tlie French Tliey cultivated the art of war, 
for they thought it was imprudent to engage in battle before 
they bad learned at least the rudiments of the dreadful sub- 
ject. I'ouniainents wxrc first used in France long antece- 
dent to the crusades. jMi^tthcw Paris calls these represen- 
tations of war, conftictus Gallici. Kalph of Coggeshall tells 
us of a man who died in a mock fight, more Gallicorum. 
Tournaments were introduced into England in the reign of 
Stephen : they fell into disuse, but were revived with great 
splendour in tlie time of Richard the First. M. Paris ad 
ann, 1179 et 1194. William of Newbridge, 1. v. c. tv. 
Broraton, 1261. 
f Albert, 207 . Alexiad, 246. 
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the Christians, and made a lower of hostility,* chap, jv. 
The count Herman, and Henry of Ascha, endea- 
voured to batter down a tower by the machine 
called a Fox, but its imperfect construction ren- 
dered the attempt abortive, and twenty men 
were buried in the ruins. The commanders alone 
escaped. f Adhcmar and "Raymond assaulted a 
tower, apparently of ruined foundations. It had 
been severely injural in a tbrmer war, and from 
the projection of its lower ()art, it was called 
Gonatos,” or the inclination of a bent knee.| 

For two day.s Raymond was constant in his 
attacks with two mangonels, which hurled 
stones of an enormous size against the walls: 
neither did he neglect to mine them under the 
cover of the Chats-diatcils. But the tower did 
not fall, and if a breach were ever made, it was 
immediately repaired. 'Fhe machines were at 
a d last 

Alexiad, 227^ 

f Albert, 208. The cunning of the invention, and not the 
shape of the machine, gave it the name of Fox. The Foxes 
were probably of the same class of engines as the Cats. The 
Cats were in the form of a covered gallery, fastened to the 
walls to afford shelter to the sappers. They \vere also made • 
use of to fill up the ditches, in order that the beffrois (of 
which we have already spoken) might be brought near the 
walls. When those galleries were defended by towers, they 
were called Chats-chateilg, u e. cati castellati. Du Cange 
on Joinville. 

J Alexiad, 216. 
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CHAP. IV. last destroyed by the stones and combustible 
materials of the I’urks.* The eaniaf^e was 
great on both sides, anti the Nissians dragged 
up with iron hooks mnnbcrless dead bodies of 
their foes, to mangle them in savage inockeiy, 
or to cast them down again when stripped of 
their raiment. f So long as the lake Ascanius 
was in Turkish subjection, the losses of the gar- 
rison could be repaired. At the solicitatiou, 
therefore, of the Latins,j; Alexius sent a large 
number of ve.ssels in frame from Civitot to the 
Christian camp. They soon were launclied, and 
were tilled by Ihitnmite and tlie Tiircoples who 
were in imperial pay. For a moment the Nis- 
sians thought that it was a succour from their 
Sultan, but the Grecian standards, the shouts of 
the men, ami the noise of the lofty instruments 
of war, soon changed tlunr curiosity and joy 

into 

* Albert, 208. Arclib. of Tyre, 668, 670. Alexiad, 246. 
•f- Malmsbury, 429. 

Though Alexius aided his allies on this occasion, yet 
ho shewed a perpetual jealousy of their increasing numbers. 
About this time Daimbert, archbishop of Pisa, and a large 
body of Italians, arrived at Nice, and put themselves under 
the command of Godfrey. In their passage they had halted 
at Constantinople; and Alexius had done every thing in 
his power to detain them, or to send them back. Tronchi, 
Memorie della citta di Fisa, p. 34. Livorno, 1682. Vitae 
Rom. Pont, in Muratori, Ilerum Script. Ital. vol. iii.pars 1, 
p. 400. 
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into despair.* The Crusaders, now t;latc with chap, iv, 
hope, urg'ed their assaults with increased cou- 
rage. But a skilful Lombard tlid more towards the 
taking of the dreaded Gonatos than the rest of the 
army. Under the cover of a Chat-chateil, he and 
his associates unloosened without pulling down 
the foundations of the tower, and supported the 
tottering fabric with logs of wood. The cavi- 
ties were then filled with combustible matter, 
and the soldiers retired. In an hour of dark- 
ness the mass was ignited, the wooden sup- 
porters were scattered in the air, and the pile 
of stones fell with an alarmitjg noise.f If the 
Latins had at that moment crossed the breach, 

Nice must have surrendered at discretion ; but 
they delayed their assault, and when the morn- 
ing appeared, they found that the active garri- 
son had raised a new series of fortifications be- 
hind the ruins of the fallen bulwark. In the 
mometit of terror the wife and sister of the Sul- 
tan had left the city, and attempted to escape 
by the lake. But they repented their want of 
brave endurance of dangers, for they were taken 
by the Greeks and Turcoples, who were sailing 
on every part.| 

While 


* Gesta, 6. 

\ Archb. of Tyre, 671 


X Ibid. 
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tHAP. IV. 

Treachery 
of Alexiui. 


While the Franks were preparing to stonn 
anew the repaireJ breaches in the walls^, victory 
w'as snatched from their grasp by their rriend 
and ally. At the commcnceinent oi the siege, 
the emperor joined to their forces two thousand 
men, un :cr the command of Taticius, a man 
who, from the disgrace of slavery, had been ad- 
vanced to the honour of governing the Turks 
on the Vardar.* The reasons which Ale.\ius 
urged for not joining the Crusaders in person 
were trivial and absurd. Me said that his army 
was, at its fullest extent, much inferior to that 
of his allies; that it would injure his dignity to 
appear in their camp ; and that lie dreaded the 
levity and inconstancy of the Latins, f He 

therefore 

» 

* Alexiad, 88. Albert, 205. 

Tatin regge la schiera ; e sol fu questi 
Che Greco accompagno 1’ arrne Latine. 

O vergogna, o misfatto I or non avesti 
Tu Grecia quelle guerre a te vicine? 

E pur quasi a spettacolo sedesti, 

Lenta aspettando de* grand 'atti il fine. 

Or se tu se* vil serva, e il tuo servaggio 
(Non ti lagnar) giustizia, e non oltraggio. 

La Gcrusalemme, liber, i. 51 . 

f Alexiad^ 21^7. The versatility of opinion, and supple- 
ness of manner of the Latins, are mentioned by Anna 
Comnena as parts of the character of the western nations, 
and so stronglyfi xed in them as to be inseparable appendages 
of their nature. Alexiad, p. 224*. 
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therefore crossed the Bosphorus^ and stationed chap, tv. 
himself near Pelicanum. Suspicions of the 
tenacity of the Croises to their engagements, he 
had secretly commissioned Butumite, one of his 
most skilful envoys, to offer the Turks more 
favourable conditions of peace than could be ex- 
p<’cted from an enemy who would enter the city 
sword in hand.* The bustle of defence, and 
the hope of success, sometimes suspended the 
negotiation ; but when the Sultana fell into the 
hands of the (Urceks, and Butumite offered not 
only immunity and security to the besieged, but 
freedom and honour to the wife of Kilidge 
Arslan,f the Turks admitted him into the city, 
accepted his terms, and the crafty negotiator 
wrote to Taticius that their policy had suc- 
ceeded. On the next morning the signal for 
attack was given, and the Franks rushed to the 
breaches. But the imperial trumpets were 
soumh'd, the banners of Alexius were hung 
over the walls, and Butumite proclaimed that 
the city was his master’s.;|; The pride of the 
noble minded men among the (Jrusaders was 
wounded at this artitiec of tlieir ally, but the 
common soldier.s, disappointed in not sacking 

the 

* Alexiail, 241. 242, 245. 

f Alexiad, 248. William of Tyre, 671. 

i Ibid. 248, 
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CHAP. tv. the town, were loud in their clamours against 
Alexius. The emperor had promised the lead- 
ers and people all the gold and silver and pro- 
perty in every captured city ; and that in Nice 
he would build a Latin monastery, atul also an 
hospital for the poor pilgrims. Alexius was 
bountiful in his presents to all classes of the 
Crusaders; and the generals, thinking of greater 
objects, dissembled their disgust, and endea- 
voured by fair persuasions to stille the anger 
of their troops.* Humanity rejoices that his 
selfishness preserved the city from becoming a 
.scene of blood and rapiin^, but the policy was 
timid and ridiculous which would not permit 
any of the Crusaders to reside in Nice. Some 
people wished to dwell among the numerous 
religions antiquities of the place, but he would 
only suffer the Latinr. to enter the city by de- 
cades, aiul take a brief and hasty glance of the 
objects of veneration.f 

Seven 

* Raimond, llS. Archb. of Tyre, 672. Baldric, 97. 
Guibert, 493. 

f Alexiad, 250. In the fourth century Nice was the 
arena of theological polemics. In the eleventh century 
Christians and infidels fought in the same theatre. What is 
the state of this city in the present day? It is not pos- 
‘‘ sible to form an idea of a more complete scene of desola- 
<< tion than Nice now exhibits streets without a passenger, 
houses without an inhabitant, and ruins of every age, fill 
the precincts of this once celebrated city. The walls are 

still 
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Seven weeks were consumed in the sle^e of the 
capital of Bithyuia, and the number of the Chris- 
tians that died, or, in the lau“‘uage of the times^ 
received martyrdom,* was considerable. The 
morals of the Croiscs were of less questionable 
merit than the cause for which they were in arms. 
The camp presented the rare and edifying spec- 
tacle ofa chaste and sober soldiery :f and although 
not free from the common di.sposition of exalt- 
ing past, ages at the expense of tin* ])resent, the 
confession was drawn from the severest censors, 
that there was far more virtue among the cru- 
sading warriors than among the hosts of Israel 
in old time. The simplicity and purity of the 
early church were revived. So aflectionate was 

the 

Still pretty entire, they embrace a circuit of nearly three 
miles ; but the spot enclosed by them is mostly taken up 
with gardens and mulberry grounds : there are not more 
than four hundred houses standing within the whole cir- 
cumference, and out of these only one hundred and fifty 
are tenanted." Carlyle s Poems, &c. p. 14. London, 1805. 
* Martyrdom was the undoubted enjoyment of the fallen 
Crusaders. Processions, called the Black Crosses, were 
usual in France, in commemoration of the great multitude 
who died, as it were crucified in the expeditions of these 
lioly pilgi images. Du Cange, Glossary, article Cruces 
nigrac. 

f Ibi cum hominibus muliere.s habitabant, sed vel in con» 
jugio vel in legali ministerio— are the words of the good 
archbishop Baldric, p. 95. 


CHAP. IV. 

Man tiers of 
the Chris- 
tiau camp. 
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CHAP.lv. 


Interview 
between 
Alexius and 
the chiefs. 


the union between the brotherhood^ that all 
things were held in common. The generals not 
only commanded and fought, but watched, and 
did the most humble duties of the camp; so 
that the oflicer and the soldier were scarcely to 
be distinguished. Artificial discipline was need- 
less when virtue pervaded every part of man- 
ners. 

There were some chiefs among the Crusaders 
who had not sworn fealty to Alexius ; and the 
presence of all the great men was solicited at 
Pelicanum, in order to take a farewell of the 
emperor, and to receive from him new marks of 
his bounty. At the mention of riches, says the 
Grecian historian, the cupidity of Bohemond 
was fired, and he persuaded the rest to visit their 
new liege lord. Alexius treated them with mag- 
nificence and courtesy, and when he observed 
that they were pleased with his condescension, 
he gently alleged that as he had given them 
a promise of protection, and sanctioned it b\ 
an invocation to heaven, they should not refuse 
to take the oatli of fidelity. No one declined, 
except Tancred, who declared that he had 
bound himself to the service of Bohemond, and 
that he would adhere to his obligation until 
death. The reproofs of the surrounding nobles 
served only to quicken his pride, and turning to 

Alexius, 
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Alexius^ he exclaimed, “ If you were to give chap, iv, 
“ me as much money as this vast place could 
“ hold, and would add as much as you have 
“ given to the other chiefs, I would not take the 

oath you rerpiest.” A relation of the em- 
peror replied with violence to language which 
was so foreign to a Byzantine court, and Tan- 
ered \^ould have punished him on the spot, had 
not Alexius and Bohemond intervened. The 
pride and anger of the noble cavalier did not 
continue long : but history is in doubt whether 
he became the li(*gcmau of the emperor.* 

On the ninth day, after the cajiture of Nice, 
the Crusaders departed from the vicinity of the Commence- 

. I , , A • 1 1 /• nientofthe 

city, and took the road to Antioch. Alter maich 
a few days march, in a southerly direction, AsiaMinor. 
where the army siilFered much from heat and 
thirst, they separated by mutual consent into 
two bodies, and in that order })ursued their 
route. In one division were Bohemond, Tan- 
cred, Robert of Normandy, and Stephen of 
Chartres : in the other were Raymond, Godfrey, 
Adhemar, and Hugh.f 

♦ Alexiad, 250. The princess Anna relates the taking 
of the oath by Tancred. Rad. Cad. p. 292, mentions the 
conversation between Tancred and the emperor, but gives us 
no reason to think that the oath was taken. The other Latin 
ivriters are silent. 

t Arch, of Tyre, 672. Albert, 215. Alexiad, 251. 
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Tlie loss of his capital had not dispirited 
Kiiidge Arslan ; but lie flew to evei’y part of his 
dominions ; and by the time that the Crusaders 
left the emperor^ his slirilliiig trumpet had sum- 
moned an army which has been variously esti- 
mated from two hundred thousand to three 
hundred and si.xly thonsand men.* He watched 
the march of the Latins; and when their foi-ce 
was broken, he prepared to attack the division 
of Bohemond, for that was the least numerous 
one. The Christians were reposing- on the 
banks of a river in th<i valley of Gorgon, when 
the alarming- rumour reaclnid them of the rapid 
approach of the foe. Bohemond gave his camp to 
the charge of the infantry, and, with his cavalry, 
prepared himself for the impetuous shock of the 
Moslem savages. IMie sultan left about one half 
of his army in the mountains ; with the other he 
descended into the ])lain ; and his soldiers made 
the air ring with such shouts and yells, that the 
enemy, unused to the clamour, were tilled with 
astonishment and alarm f The heroes of Asia 
discharged tluur feathered artillery before the 

Christians 

* Besides innumerable parties of Arabs, the vultures of 
an Asiatic camp. 

f Agreeably to the fashion of the times, the devil was 
supposed to be the author of this clamour. The words 
diabolicus sonus, and demoniacavox, occur within two lines 
of each other in the Gesta Francorum, p. 6. 
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ClirisUaiis could fioht with thcii- swords and chap.iv. 
lances. Few of the Turkish arrows fell without 
effect ; for though the coat of mail defended the 
men, the horses were completely exposed. A 
brother of Taucred, and Robert of Paris, seve- 
rally attempted to charge the Turks, and to 
press them to close combat. But they con- 
stantly evaded the onset, and their pointed 
wea])ons checked their furious foe. Both the 
gallant Italian and th<; haughty Frenchman were 
slain ; and die remains of (heir forces were com- 
pelled to retreat. Tanercd himself fought as a 
soldier rather than as a general ; butth(j prudent 
Bohemond drew him from increasing dangers. 

The Turks pursued their success, and pressed 
forwards to the camp ot the Crusaders, where, 
laying aside their bows, they used their sw^ords 
with ecjiial e.xecution. Mothers and their chil- 
dren w ere killed ; and neither pi iests nor old men 
were spared.* The cries of the dying reached 
the ears of Bohemond, who, leaving the com- 
mand to Robert ot Normandy, rushed towards 
the tents, and scattered the enemy. The Chris- 
tian.s, weary, thirsty , and oppressed w ith labour 

and 

* Some of the matrons and damsels of quality preferred 
Turkish slavery and its accompaniments to a glorious death. 

They dressed themselves in their most sumptuous robes, ex-» 
hibited all their charms, and threw themselves at the feet 
of the conqueror, Albert, p. "212. 
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«HAP. IV, and heat, would have sunk into despair, if the 
women of the camp had not revived their 
courage, and brought them water from the 
stream. The combat was renewed with tenfold 
vigour. The Norman chieftain fought with all 
the valour which ennobled his family. He 
rallied the alarmed troops by his vociferations 
of those vvordi^ of courage, Deus id vnlt, and, 
with his standard in his hand, he darted into 
the midst of the Moslems. When he was 
joined by Bohemond, all the Christians returned 
to their tliity ; de.spair gave birtli to fierceness, 
and death was preferred to flight. But their 
fate was averted by the consefpienccs of the 
early prudence of Bohemond . Immediately on 
tlie appearance of the Turks, he had sent mes- 
sengers to Godfrey and the other leaders, who, 
at the head of forty thousand soldiers, hastened 
to assist their brethren. The duke ofLformine 
and the count of Verinandois were the first that 
reached the field of battle ; and Adhemar and 
Ilaymoiul soon increased the force. The Turks 
were panic struck at this unexpected event. 
In the breasts of the holy warriors revenge and 
emulation inlhimed the ai’donr of conquest ; and 
the holy liame bund with double violence 
when, by the exhortations of the clergy, their 
minds were recalled to the nature of the cause 
for which they were in arms. Amidst the ani- 
mating 
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trialing shouts of prayers aiul benedictions, the chap. iv. 
stamlard of tlie cross was unfurled, and every 
soldier swore to tell his devotion with revenge- 
ful deeds on the helmets of his foes. The heavy 
charge of the Latins was irresistible. The 
t[uivers of the Turks were exhausted ■ and in 
close combat the long and pointed swTirds of 
the Pranks were more deadly than the Turki.sh 
sabres. The JVloslems fled on every side, and '''‘■•oiy <>f 

•' . theeiiiis- 

abandoned their camp in the mountains to tlie 
enemy. The Chri.stians pursued them for three 
miles, and then, as devout as jt)yfulj returned to ' 
their old positions singing hymns totlod. Pour 
thousand of the Ion er orders of the Pranks, and 
three thousand conuminders of the Turks, fell 
in this first great action between holy and infidel 
warriors.* The Turkish spoils amply repaid 
VOL. 1. L the 

* The Archbishop’s expression is, Cecidisse dicuntur ilia 
die de hostium numero viri potentos et incliti, et apud suos . 
locum maximum obtinentes, ad tria millia : de nostris vero 
populaiibus, et plebe infima proraiscui sexus, quatuor millia ; 
nam de majoribus duos tantum ibi corruissc, veterurn tradit 
memoria, p. 674. In their public letter to Europe on the 
subject of the events of the war, the princes of the Crusaders 
wrote, that thirty thousand Turks were killed in the battle 
of Doryleura, and only three thousand Christians. Mar^ 
tenne. Vet. Scrip. Amp. Coll. I. 568. It is evident from all 
the Latin accounts of the battle of Doryleum, that the 
Crusaders were surprised at the valour and military con- 
duct of the Turks. They praise them as the first of all 

Asiatic 
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CHAP. IV. the fatigues of tlic day.* The next morning 
the Christians performed the melancholy task 
,of separating their fallen companions from the 
corpses of the enemy ; and the holy cross on 
the shoulder was a well known distinction. But 
feelings of joy soon succeeded to those of woe. 
They hastened to despoil the carcasses of the 
Turks : ” and who can tell the quantity of gold 
“ and silver and clothes which they found. The 
horses, mules, camels, and asses, could not 
“ be numbered. The poor instantly became 
rich ; and the naked were clothed. ”f 

Distressing Three days after the battle of Doryleum, the 
through army recommenced its march, and entered the 
Phrygia- mountainous country of Phrygia. Unforeseen 
distresses encompassed them. The co-opera- 
tion of AlOxius was cold and confined, when 
his great object, the reduction of Nice, was 
achieved ; and his fears of the virtue of his 
allies had made him conceal from them tlie 
horrors of a passage through Asia Minor to 
Syria. From the ruins of the Nissian Seljuks, 

Saisan, 

Asiatic nations; and vaunt their own superiority over the 
Greeks, 

* Gesta, 7. Robert, 4d. Guibert, 493, 494. Gest^ 
564t. Archb. of Tyre, 674. Rad. Cad. 293, 294. Miia. 
Ital. 1. 155. De Guignes, yoh ii. book 11. p. 21. 
t Robert, 42, 
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Saisan, the son of Killdge Arslan, raised a force chap, iv. 
of ten thousand horsemen, and going into (hose 
countries which they knew would be traversed 
by the Croises, they represented themselves as 
victors. The people were unable to oppose 
assertions which could be supported by the 
sword ; and they admitted the Turks into their 
towns. The churches were despoiled, the 
public treasures were robbed, and the stores in 
the granaries were eaten or destroyed.* The 
miserable Christians followed their enemies 
through this wasted laud. The soil too was 
dry and sterile ; and Europeans could ill endure 
the heat of a Phiygian summer. In one day 
five hundred people died. Women, no longer 
able to afford sustenance to their infants, ex- 
posed their breasts to the swords of the soldiers. 

Many of the horses perished : the bagguge (it 
was a lamentable yet a laughable sight, says an 
eye-witness,) was placed on the backs of goats, 
hogs, and dogs. These 'animals too died of 
thirst ; and neither the dogs of the chace nor 
the falcons could hunt the prey which the woods 
ailbrded. The Crusaders passed the Phrygian 
mountains and deserts, and reached a country 
where the veiy means of life were fatal to many. 

They tlirew- themselves without caution into the 

L 2 first 

* TodebodiM, 783. 
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first river that presented itself ; and nature 
could not support the transition from want to 
satiety. Their march to Antiochetta was ef- 
fected without addition to their loss ; and they 
found that that city had been spared from 
Turkish ravajjes.* 

When the soldiers had refreshed themselves 
at Antiochetta, Godfrey and Bohemond sent 
their seconds in command , Baldwin and Tancred, 
to explore the surrounding country, and to try 
the fortune of war with the Moslems. These 
lieutenants directed their march to Iconium ; 
but the people had deserted that city, and fled 
with their property into the mountains. When- 
ever skill or circumstances could favour them, 
the Turks anticipated the course of the Chris- 
tians, and desolation marked their way. The 
Latins wandered and became separated among' 
the rugged steeps of Cilicia ; and Tancred at 
length found himself before Tarsus, which was 
then in Turkish j)ossession, yet containing a con- 
siderable Armenian and Grecian population. The 
Turks wisely abandoned all thoughts of resist- 
ance. The standard of the Italian prince was 
placed on one of the city’s towers, in token of 

victory; 

♦ Baldwin, 99. Archb. of Tyre, 675. Guibert, 495, 
Fulcher, 389. Albert, 215. 
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victory ; but the fate of the inhabitants was chap. iv. 
reserved for the decision of Boheinond and the 
graud army. A few days afterwards the ap- 
pearance of some troops at, a distance c lianged 
tlxc sullen submission of the citizens into clamo- 
rous hostility. I'ancred too thought that they 
were one of the numerous Hying sijnadrons of 
the encin y ; but he told the people that the rightx*- 
ousne.ss of his cause would give him compiest : 
and even that if h(' should fail, llohemond would 
punish their attempt to vixdate the treaty. He 
descended i\ito the plain to meet the troops ; 
but he found that it was Ilaldwiu’s soldiers who 
had caused the alarm. I'hcir wanderings in 
the Cilician mountains ended in the plains round 
Tarsus. The Turks who had lately been so 
loud in their rejoicings, sunk into lamentation ; 
and the Italians willingly gave to their famished 
brethren some of those provisions which they had 
levied from the pcojde. 

Jealousy immediately seized the ambitious 
heart of Baldw in on beholding tl^e standard of 
Tancred. I’he brother of Godfrey troateil with 
contempt the claims of his noble compeer and 
Bohemond : he declared tliat as his troops com- 
})osed the most numerous division, he was en- 
titled to command. To this disgusting arro- 
gance Tancred mildly replied, that, as he had 
L 3 taken 
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taken Tarsus without any co-operation, he was 
justified in retaining it. Unable to resist alto- 
gether the power of the conquerors, and yet 
greedy of plunder, the Frenchman proposed 
that the city should be delivered to general spo- 
liation. But the high-minded Italian declared 
that his religion forbade him from injuriiig his 
brethren in the faith. The people of Tarsus 
had chosen him as their lord, and he would 
never remove from them his protecting shield. 
It was finally agreed that the citizens should 
determine whose dominion they would submit 
to; and they declared that they preferred the 
dominion of Tapered to that of any other 
general. 

The ambition of Baldwin was iuconqMitible 
with justiee : and while Tanered suspected no 
wrong, he intrigued with the Christians ami with 
the Turkish garrison. He told them tlmt 
BohcmondaudTaucred w'ere men of small con- 
sideration ; and were not to be compared with 
Godfrey, who had been chosen leader of the 
army of Crusaders.* If the people would elect 

Baltlwin 

* This assertion of Baldwin that his brother Godfrey was 
generalissimo, was an artifice in order to gain consequence 
with the people of Tarsus. The whole tenor of the Crusade 
shews, that whatever respect was paid to Godfrey, was not 
a tribute to power, but to superior virtues and talents. The 

duke 
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Baldwin for their chief, they should be honoured 
and rewarded by the duke of Lorraine. Other- 
wise their city should be condemned to destruc- 
tion ; a doom which the Italian lords were 
unable to reverse. These threats and promises 
prevailed ; the banner of the conqueror was 
trodden under foot, while that of Baldwin lloated 
from the citadel. Tancred concealed his mor- 
tification, and retired to the neighbouring’ town 
of Azara, then in the possession of the Crusaders. 
When his troops were recruited, he carried them 
to coiupiest. The town of Mamistra fell before 
him ; and the most valuable part of the spoil 
were horses, more than suflicient to repair the 
losses which his own soldiers had sustained. 
The departure of Tancred from Tarsus deter- 
mineil the Turks and Armenians; and they 

h 4 opened 

duke of Lorraine never attempted to convert that superiority 
which was yielded to his merits, into a real dominion. The 
operations of the army were directed by a council of chiefs, 
of which the count of Blois and Chartres was the president. 
Archb. of Tyre, p. 703. It was the celebrated Benedetto 
Accolti who furnished Tasso with the idea that Godfrey 
was supreme commander. Accolti wrote in the fifteenth 
century an account of the first crusade. It is short, but ex- 
pressive and entertaining ; and the notes to Dempster's edi- 
tion of it are full of learning and criticism. The work of 
the secretary of the republic of Arezzo was very popular for 
a time: and it is a reasonable conjecture of Dr. Joseph 
Warton, that Tasso took from it the hint of his fine subject. 
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opened their city to his successful i•i^■al. The 
Turkish garrison, however, retained all the forti- 
fications, except two towers, whicli were given to 
some of (he soldiers of Baldwin, while the rest 
of his people were dispersed through the place. 
At the commencement of night thrcic hundred 
soldiers of the army of Bohemoiul in’escnted 
themselves at the gates, claiming admittance 
and hospitality. Their fatigue a'nd hunger 
touched not the selfishness of Baldwin, for they 
were the fi'iends of Tancred ; and the hy^pocrite 
attempted to justify his inhumainty by declaring 
that it w'ould be a violation of the oath whicli 
he had taken to the Turks and Armenians, w ere 
he to admit into the city any soldiers but those 
of Godfrey. Ilis troops, however, more humane 
than their leader, because less ambitious, low- 
ered viands over the walls to their half fami.shcd 
brethren of the cross, who prepared to rejiose 
themselves in the fields. The Turks doubted 
the fidelity of Baldwin to his oath ; and, in the 
secrecy and darknei^s of the night, they left the 
city with their families and property, through 
the gates of the towers whereof they haxl re- 
tained the possession. They unavoidably 
reached the place where the soldiers of Bohe- 
mond w ere reposing in consciousness that their 
comrades were masters of Tarsus. This op- 
portunity of shedding blood was not lost ; and 

the 
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the Moslems left but few of the Italians alive to tiiAP. u 
tell Ihodismal consequences of fearless confidence. 

In the inorning', when the soldiers of Baldwin 
Avcnt to the ramparts in onlcr to mark Ihc state 
of their comrades, they saw their headless 
trunks and the fields ruaiiina; with their crore. 
Baldwin and his generals were violently accused 
with being’ the authors of this calamity, and 
the walls of the tovv('rs alone prc’servcd them 
from the first fury of popidar indignation. It 
cannot be su])])oscd that the sr)phisticat arg'U- 
incnt which Baldwin urged of his inability to 
admit any Christians to cuter the town could 
appease the tumult, but he tiinu'd the tide of 
anger from himself to about, two hundred 
'^Piirks, who had not fled with their compauious. 

Thcs(! poor wretches were sacrifi(;cd to rcA enge 
and fury, passions which were aggravated by the 
sightofmauy illustrious women of Tarsus, whose 
noses and cars had been cut olf because they 
resisted the brutal licentiousness of their Turkish 
lords. All inclinations to rebellion were stilled 
by new circumstances. For eight years a large 
band of pirates from Holland and France had 
been sailing in the Mediterranean, and touched 
by that superstition which influenced both the 
vicious and the virtuous, they resolved to atone 
for their robberies on Christians by plundering 
the infidel Moslems. They landed near Tarsus, 

while 
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while Baldwin was in the city,. The differ- 
ent people recognized each other as country- 
men ; and as Weimar, one of the principal pi- 
rates, had once lived upon the estate of the 
dukes of Lorraine, an union was easily effected. 
Some days were passed in merriment and feast- 
ing, and then leaving in the city a garrison of 
live hundred men, formed from both bodies of 
soldiers, the lord of Tarsus and his troops fol- 
lowed the steps of Tancred, and arrived near 
Mamistra. Richard, prince of Salernuin, urged 
his kinsman to seize this occasion of revenging 
his wrongs on Baldwin. The advice was conge- 
nial with the indignant feelings of the young 
Italian, and his soldiers readily imbibed the 
same spirit. He sent his archers into the plain 
against such of Baldwin’s troops as were in 
their tents, and to destroy the horses which 
were in pasturage, and himself led five hundred 
of his heavily armed warriors against the treach- 
erous Frenchman. But the force of Tancred 
could not successfully cope with that of his 
antagonist. After some ineffectual Exhibitions 
of bravery, the baffled Italians reffeated' into 
the city, and among the captives they had the 
misfortune to reckon the prince of Salernum, 
and a renowned chief, named Robert of Ailsa; 
Feelings of charity and peace succeeded tHis 
sanguinary encounter. The next morning, bpt^ 

parties 
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parties sent deputies to each other, prisoners 
were interchanged, and the Christians were 
ashamed or weary of their unbrotheiiy feuds. 
Baldwin hastened to return to the grand army, 
and visit his brother Godfrey, who was ill of a 
wound which he had received in a contest with 
a boar in the lorest round Auliochetta.* The 
pirates w ere left with Tancred, who overrun all 
Cilicia with tire and sword, lie carried his con- 
quests as far as Alexandretta. The Turks fled 
to the mountains, and wisely appeased the fury 
of the Christians by sending to their camp large 
presents of gold, silver, horses and provisions, f 
Baldwin rejoined the main army at Marascha, 
its first general resting place after its departure 
from Antiochetta. They had passed through 
Icouium and Heraclea, and those, and all other 
places; were abandoned by the natives before 
they arrived. Their fatigues and privations 

in 

* About this time the count of Tholousc was dangerously 
ill. His patron saint, the holy Giles, promised assistance ; 
but the messenger to Raymond of the saint’s intentions, 
was not implicitly credited; for the attendants took the 
count from his bed, and laid him on the floor to die in dust 
and ashes. The saint however was as good as his word, 
notwithstanding the want of faith in his pretended votaries. 
Baimond de Agiles, 142. Mabillon, 1. 157. 

f For this joint expedition of Tancred and Baldwin I 
have followed Albert,2l5 — 220. Archb. of Tyre, 676— -SSO, 
and Bad. Cad. 297-301. 
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in their route from Heraclea to Maiuscha bore 
down the courage of the firmest ; and if the 
Turks had acted with more policy than precipi- 
tation, Jerusalem would always have continued 
under the Moslem yoke. One of the mountains 
tow ard!^ the south of the great chain of Mount 
Taurus admitted the passage of only a single 
file ; and the road was so rugged, that several 
of the beasts of burthen stumbled and fell into 
the abyss. The .soldiers exhausted, and fainting 
with thirst, thought only of personal safety, 
and many of them disencumbered themselves of 
their helmets and armour.* 

The crimes of Baldw in were licard of with me- 
rited indignation by all the Latin soldiers ; most 
of his own deserted him, and iChe had not been the 
brother of Godfrey, his selfishness and disregard 
to justice would not have been unpunished by 
Bohernond, and his Italians. f A reception of 
this description was not calculated to unite him 
to the army and its holy purposes, and he re- 
solved to execute those dazzling prospects of 
ambition which some late events had presented 
to his fancy. Pancrates, an Armenian prince, 

had 

* Archb.ofTyre, 684, Albert, 224. Tudebodus, 784. 
Agreeably to usual practice the mountain, most difficult of 
passage, was called the mountain of the Devil. 

f Archb. of Tyre, 681. 
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liad represented to him that the countries on chap. iv. 
the other side of the Euphrates were rich^ aiid 
that a large Christian po])ulation ^vas oppressed 
by small bodies of Turk*. Baldv\in collected 
such of the troops as were still faithful to his 
standard, and at the head of two hundred liorse- 
ineUj and a large party of foot-soldiers., he fpiit- 
ted the main army in order to pluruhn" and de- 
vastate Mesopotamia. Between Maraseha and 
the tluphrates all the towns opened (heir gates. 
Turbessel was left in the possession of the Ar- 
menians, and the son of Pancrates was appointed 
governor of Ravendel. The friendship betweeti 
the brother of Codfrey and his ally was soon 
turiKid into deadly hatred. Two Armenian 
princes charged Pancrates with the wish to enjoy 
Ravendel without owinng the authority of the 
Pranks. Neither torture nor imprisonment 
could for a while e.Ktort an order for the deli- 
very of the contestefl place to the soldiei’s of 
Baldwin ; but the savage command that the 
limbs of Pancrates shovdd be torn asunder dc- 
jrrived him of all remains of coinage, and the 
Armenian acceded to the desires, and then fled 
from the service of his nnister.* 

The fame and potver of Baldwin .spread be- 
yond the Euphrates; and the discontented in- 

• / habitants 


* Albert, 220, 221. 
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CHAP. IV. habitants of Edcssa looked to him as their sa- 
vionr. That city ■was still enjoyed by the 
Greeks, though it paid an heavy tribute to the 
emir of the surrounding country. Its remote- 
ness from Constantinople enfranchised the go- 
vernor, and the Edessenes were oppressed both 
by his exactions and the Turkish tribute. For 
the removal of submission to the Moslems, the 
people compelled Thoros, duke of Edessa, to 
crave the aid of Baldwin ; and at their solicita- 
tion he prepared to pass the Euphrates. The 
two hundred horse soldiers with which he had 
left the army of Godfrey, were now diminished 
by the accidents of war, and the establishing of 
conquests, to the small number of eighty. With 
them, and the scanty remains of foot soldiers, 
he entered Mesopotamia, and the people of the 
vicinity of Edessa, with crosses and standards, 
met their allies, prostrated themselves, and kis- 
sed the feet of those whom they considered to be 
their preservers.f The honourable reception 
which Baldwin met with from the clergy and jJeo- 
ple made the duke of Edessa apprehend that his 
friends would become his masters. Apparently in 
order to discover the intentions of the stranger, 
he offered to make him large pecuniary rewards, 
if he would remain in the town, and defend it 

from 


* Fulcher, 3^.^ 
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from the exactions of the Turks. But Baldwin 
disdained submission, and declared that he 
would instantly quit the country. The timid 
people pressed the duke to retain him, and ^ 
he was childless, even to adopt him as his son. 
Unable to resist the torrent of opinion, Thoros, 
in full council, received Baldwin to his arms, 
threw over him his own shirt, folded him to his 
bosom, and gave him the kiss of filiation. The 
wife of the duke also made the Italian undergo 
the same strange ceremony, and she embraced 
liiin as her child.* From that time, confident 
of the aid of Baldwin, the Edessenes looked for 
an opportunity to revenge themselves upon the 
Turks. The Ortokides, whom we have already 
mentioned as possessors of Jerussdem a few 
years before the crusade, spread their conquests 
into Mesopotamia, and at the tnne of which we 
are now writing, Balduc, an Ortokide, was 
lord of the fortress of Samosat, which of right 
appertained to Edessa. He kept up an incessant 
course of robbery on the flocks and herds of the 

Greeks; 

* Guibert, 496. Archb^of Tyre, 682, 683. De Ouignei, 
vol. ii. part ii. p. 137. , Guibert, wbo,occasionally gives us a 
notion of the manners of the time^^ says that he heard the 
mode of the adoption was as fdlows “ Intra lineam inte- 
tulam, quam nos vocamus Cami$iamy nudum intrare euiri fa- 
sibi adstrinxlt ; et deinde omnia oscido libato firmavit. 
Idem et mulier pQst modumJeeU^ „ Cruibert, p, 496. # 
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CHAP. rv. Greeks ; and in hopes of reaping profit by their 
ransom, he seized women and children. Some 
of these people were in the tower of Sanvosat, 
and the Edessenes implored Baldwin to go to 
their rescue. Constantine, an Armenian prince, 
governor of Gargara, near Marascha, was also 
called. The two chiefs joined their levies, de- 
ftiated their enemies in the field, and drove them 
into the eiduhsl. While tlie Christians were 
rioting in (lie suburbs of Samosat, the Moslems 
made a sortie, two thousand of the jjlimderers 
were slain, and Constantine and Baldwin lied 
to Edessa.f The {jcrsonal nun its of the latter 
soon redeemed him from the disgraee of defeat, 
and the senate and people conspired to rid them- 
selv(;s of their old master, whom they charged 
with having stimulated the Turks to plunder 
their country, wliencver they had declined to 
submit to his exactions. Baldwin refused his 
concurretiec w ith their wishes, alleging the sa- 
credness of his filial character, and his di’ead of 
endangering his fair name among the Christian 
princes. He w'ent to the king, and warned him 
against popular fury. The wretched Thoros 
ottered to resign all his treasures to his rebellious 
subjects, and retire from the country. At one 

moment 

* Archb. of Tyre, 68.3. Albert, 222. Matthew of Edessa, 
SOS. Bajlieri, Hist. Osrhoena et Edessena, lib. v. 
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moment the people assented to these conditions ; 
in the next they exclaimed that his life must be 
forfeited, to atone for the injuries which his 
pusillanimity and avarice had drawn on their 
heads. He endeavoured to escape by a cord 
from the w'indow of his tower, but the conspira- 
tors saw their viclim, and pierced him with a 
thousand arrows. His head w’as carried about 
in triumph, and the Ede.ssenes committed every 
species oi‘ indig-niiy on his body.* The next 
moruinj^’ Baldwin was crowned prince of Edessa, 
and received the royal treasures. Balduc, as- 
sured that resistance to this toe would be a 
fruitless w asting of blood, ollered to resign the 
fortress of Samosat for ten thousand pieces of 
gold. Baldwin expected an unconditional sub- 
mis.sion, but he was oblig-ed to yield to the 
(extortion, because the Turk threatened to kill 
all the Edcssenes who were in his power. By 
the conditions of the treaty, Balduc and his at- 
tendants went to Edessa, and some suspicions 
of treachery made Baldwin insist that his wife 
and children should be given as hostages. The 
VOL. 1. M Ortokite 

* Albert, 222. A>cbb. of Tyre, 68S. Matthew of Edegea 
takes the side of Thoros, and charges the people with deep 
ingratitude. The crime of rebellion is owned by the Latin 
historians : the violation of their promise to Thoros rests on 
the autliority of Matthew only. 
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Ortokitc could not resist a nominal compliance 
with the demand, yet he from day to day neg- 
lected to perform it.* The new Edessene lord 
soon experienced the instability of popular 
favour, and it was found that the people had 
changed their masters, without having lost their 
slavery. Conspiracies were formed against him, 
but he unravelled and exposed the machinations 
of his rebellious subjects, and showed his ability 
for the difficult task of forming a new govern- 
ment. He engaged also in foreign war, and by 
the conquest of Sororgia, all the road between 
Antioch and Edessa belonged to the Crusaders. 
Balak, the grandson of Ortoc, had been the lord 
of Sororgia, and when his castle was taken 
from him, he entered into an alliance with the 
Christians. But he soon ottered to surrender 
even the last place which remained to him, and 
to live with his family in Edessa, urging as his 
reason, that his connexion with Baldwin brought 
upon him the hatred of the Muselmans. Tlie 
new prince of Mesopotamia gave some credit to 
the sincerity of this wish, and went on an ajj- 
pointed day with two hundred cavaliers to the 
fortress of Balak. Suspicious by nature as well 
as by experience, he remained on his guard, but 
twelve of his soldiers w^ere seized by the emir, 

who 


* Albert, 222. 
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who had not the prudence to conceal his trea- chap.iv. 
chery tiU circumstances could allow him to com- 
plete his scheme of villainy. All demands for a 
restoration of the prisoners were refused. Bald- 
win^ not being strong enough to enforce his re- 
quisition, retired to his capital, but Fulbert of 
Chartres, commander of Sororgia, laid waste 
the petty dominions of the Ortokites, and pro- 
cured the release of ten of the Frenchmen ; the 
other two were decapitated by the Turks. 
Baldwin aficcted not to respect the virtue and 
honour of his other foe, and ho embi'aced the 
occasion of an attempt of Balduc at an escape, 
to seize this dangerous • emir, and put him to 
death.* 

Wliile a few ambitious and courageous soldiers 
were triumjjhing over an inert population, and 
founding an European state in Me.sopotamia, 
the general force of the Crusaders was advancing 
towards the capital of Syria, The Armenians 
frequently assisted their brethren in the faith 
with arms and provisions.f The count of 
M 2 Flanders, 

* Albert and the archbishop, ubi supra ; and De Guignes, 
tome ii. p. 136. 

f Quand les Allemands passerent pour aller dans la Terre 
Saint, Nicetas dit que les Armlniens les refurent comme 
amis, parce qu’ils n’aderoient pas les images. Montesquieu, 
Grandeur et D6cadence des Romains, chap, xxii. 
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CHAP. IV, Flanders, and one thousand kniglils, went to 
Arlesia (since Calchidia), and with the aid of 
the Christian inhabitants, destroyed the Moslem 
garrison. The new's of this loss alarmed Bag- 
hasian, the Seljukian governor of Antioch, and 
he dispatched ten thousand men to check the 
march of his enemy. Some of his squadrons 
ravaged the Artesian territory, while their more 
numerous battalions kept concealed. Though 
acquainted with the nature of Turkish warfare, 
the impetuous courage of the Franks over- 
leaped the suggestions of experience. The 
count poured his troops upon the plains, the 
Turks withdrew, and led the foe into the ambus- 
cade. When recovered from their astonish- 
ment, the Christians endeavoured to fall back 
upon their old position : but not a man woidd 
have escaped the edge of the Tartarian scymitar, 
if Tancred had not at that exigent moment 
joined them on his return to Bohemond from his 
Cilician comiuests. rii.s arrival changed the 
fate of the day, and his sword was so deeply 
stained with Turkish blood, that he enabled his 
friends to retreat to Artesia.* Open force w as 
as inefficacious as stratagem for the recovery of 
tlie city, whose lofty towers, and ample stores 
of provisions, bade defiance to a siege. The 

Turks 

* Albert, 225. Had. Cad. 303. M. of Edessa, 308. 
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I'tu'ks made some efforts at tlie walls^ and then 
returned to Baj^hasian, communicating thealarm- 
ing new s of the approach of the wiiole force of 
the Crusaders.* Godfrey and his army refreshed 
themselves at their new conipiest, and then took 
the road to Antioch. Every measure' announced 
the growing importance of the expedition. Or- 
ders were issued, forbidding individuals to quit 
the ranks witliout leave of their generals, and 
Robert of Normandy was sent before to remove 
the difficulties of the march. The liver Oroptes 
was one of the barriers of the city, and pos- 
session of the iron bridgef was necessai*y for 
an attacking army : but its guard had been 
considerably increased, and Robert lost so many 
men in attempting to force a passage, that he 
anxiously looked for co-operation. Whether 
the assurances of Adhemar to the Normans, 
that God was on that day fighting with them, 
inspired the, soldiers to one great etlbrt, or 
whether the arrival of Godfrey appalled the 
Turks, is a subject of vain and useless discus- 

in 3 sion ; 

* Albert, u6i supra ; and the archb. of Tyre, 685. 

f The bridge was of nine stone arches, and from the cir- 
cumstance of its gates being covered with iron plates, it re- 
ceived the title of the Iron Bridge. Pocock, Description 
of the East, vol. ii. p. 172. 


IV 
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CHAP. IV. sion ; but in fact the gates of the bridge soon 
Arrival of were in the hands of the Latins, and all the 

the Latins i mi • i • 

before An- army passed. 1 he next morning they invested 

October Alltioch.* 

Qht, 1097, 


* Guibert, 498. Baldric, 101. Albert, 2@6. Archb.of 
Tyre, 685. 
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MILITARY Am> CIVIL HISTORY OF THE CROISES 
AT ANTIOCH. 

The city invested . . . . • . Unskilful operations of the Croises 

Famine in the Christian camp Singular 

mode of getting rid of spies Many of the Croises 

desert Manners of the camp...... Embassy of 

the caliph of Egypt...... Policy of the Latins 

The Croises aided by Pisa and Genoa Prowess 

of the Latin chiefs...... Inhumanity of the Latins 

Retreat of the count of Chartres...... Antioch 

taken by stratagem...... The Croises massacre the 

inhabitants The Persians attack the Franks 

The Latins are blockaded Second famine. 

More desertions Alexius abandons his allies 

Impiety of some new Croises...... Direful effects of 

Alexius" retreat...... The Christians saved by some 

superstitious frauds Embassy of the Hermit to the 

Persians Prudence of Godfrey Prepara- 

tions for battle. .... .Battle of Antioch.. .... Victory of 

the Croises. 

The capital of Syria was only four miles in 
circumference^ and extended over both elevated 
and level land. It was surrounded by a wall ; 
and^ in those places where the mountainous 
nature of the ground presented no natural de- 

M 4 fence^ 
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CHAP. V. 


Antioch in- 
vested. 


fenccj the height of the artificial bulwark was 
more than sixty feet. A deep ditch nearly encom- 
passed the city ; the Oronlc.s washed part of 
the western walls ; and opposite to the spots on 
the north and cast, where the Crusaders en- 
camped, was a marsh, which had been formed 
by the waters from the adjacent hills.* On the 
prospect of an attack, the emir, a grandson of 
Malek Sliah, made every preparation of defence. 
The Ibrtilicaiions were repaired and furnished 
with hostile engines ; and the magazines of pro- 
visions were replenished. Most of the male 
Christian population were considered superfiu- 
ous cotisurners of stores, and were dismissed 
from the place. Antioch w as the refuge of many 
of those people w hom the Latins in their inarch 
had dispossesse i ; and the auxiliary and native 
troops amounted to six thousand or seven thou- 
sand horse soldiers, and from fifteen thousand 
to twenty thousand foot.* 

The formidable appearance of the city sunk 
the heroism ot some of the leaders into timorous 
prudence. They urged in council that many 
oi their troops Avere tlispcised over the country 
in various garrisons, and could not be recalled 

till 

* Archb. of Tyre, f>86, &c. 

t Mus. Ital. 1. 161 . Archb. of Tyre, 688, 689. 
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till the spring. In lliat season the emperor of 
Constantinople would send iiioney and stores, and 
succ(;:irs of men would also arrive troiu the west. 
But Ra^uiond and others contended thatinaction 
would produce vice and disordi'r ; and a delay 
of the attack would be construed by the Turks 
into a eonsc [iicnce of inability and cowardice. 
“ The power of God, which has hitherto given 
“ us Aictorv, will stiii be our spear and shield ; 
‘‘ and \riiile we as'c (inotired by heaven, Ave 
" need lud fear cither priuce.s, or places, or 
‘‘ tiuK's." i'i!isa[)j)eal uj bravery and religion 
banished .,cs;<ondency ; and in order to guard 
jigain t rc‘;u\atiou or coAvardice, the chiefs bound 
thei!ir<>i\t s by oaih not to desist from the siege till 
the cit y .shouhl be taken bv force or strabigeni.i 
The p an of attat.k was agreed upon ; and the 
camp was ion.ieu round the eastern, northern, 
ana towards the western .sides: part of the west 
an(j all the soiuli were left open to the Itesieged. 
The city had live gates; and by this arrange- 
ment, the gate of the bridge, and the gate of 
St. George belonged to the Turks. The other 
thrcv; nates vv(!rc l>h)ekaded. Bohemond and 
Tancie.', who commanded the ItaSians, Averc 
opposite the eatrauee of the east, called the 

gate 


CHAP. 


* Raimond, 14'2, Archb. of Tyre, 689. 
f Malmsbury, 432. 
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gate of St. Paul. The two Roberts, Stephen of 
Chartres, and Hugh Vermandois, with the 
Normans, the French, the Flemish, and the 
English, extended from the camp of Bohernond, 
in a northerly direction, to a gate called the 
gate of the dog. From this gate to that of the 
duke, so named from the title of Godfrey, were 
Raymond and Adhcmar with the people of Gas- 
cony, Provence, and Burgundy. Godfrey, with 
his brother, and Conon of Montagu, and Reginald 
of Toul, accompanied by the people of Lor- 
raine, the Prisons, the Saxons, the Franconians, 
and Bavarians, extended from the gate of the 
duke tow ards that of the bridge.* 

For some time the Crusaders rioted in plenty, 
totally undisturbed by the people of Antioch. 
The vallics round the city were fertile in corn 
and grapes ; and herds of cattle w ere fed in 
their rich meadows.f Some days were lost by 
the besieged in the oppression of terror ; but at 
length they resumed their heroism, and the 
horrors of war began. The few Greeks and 
Armenians of the city were allowed free com- 
munication with their brethren ; and it was the 
universal complaint that they reported to the 

Turks 

* Arcbb. of Tyre, 685). DeGuignes, vol. ii, part 2. p. 87. 

•j- Baldric, 101. 
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Turks the state of the Pranks, and the prepara- 
tions for hostility.* The garrison made fre- 
quent sallies from the unblockaded gates ; and 
by the desultory mode of war in w^hich the 
Turks excel, they harassed the foraging parties, 
and the imperfectly guarded places of the camp.f 
For want of a bridge near the station of Godfrey, 
the Latin soldiers were obliged to wade or swim 
over the river, which it was necessary for them 
to pass when they were in ([uest of provisions. 
Ingenuity, however, at length assisted them ; 
and a number of boats lashed iogelhcr united 
the opposite shores. They hurled enormous 
stones, and impelled their battering rams against 
the walls ; but Antioch had in former ages re- 
sisted many a vigorous attack, and the mould- 
ering haml of lime had spared it. The usual 
battering instruments were ineffectual ; and, at 
the cost of much invention and labour, they 
erected a new machine in the shape of a tower, 
and filled it with troops. The soldiers of Ray- 
mond wheeled it to the gate ; but the show'ers 
of arrows from the Turks destroyed the assail- 
ants, and the besieged made a sortie at the same 
time, and set lire to the ai'tificial tower, which 
soon was reduced to ashes. Their subsequent 

efforts 

• Baldric, ubi sup. Robert, 45. • 

t Archb. of Tyre, 690. Gesta, 11. 
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ui^v. efforts against the walls were equally vain, for 
the Aniioehians attacked them in the roar as well 
as Irom tlicbattlenients. As all Ihccourage and 
and skill of the Crnsaders had been Ibiled, they 
now opposed the Turks by means which could 
only liave been expected from the simplicity and 
ignorance of savages. Tiiey dug immense stones 
from neighbouring rocks, andaccnmnlatcil them 
in such t)il(vs l)erore tlie gate of the bridge^ that 
tiic pe()})le of the city were in that quarter effcc- 
tuaiiv barricadoed.^ 

So tiii'-kibul weretlic operations of the be- 
siegers, that, at the end of thie(; months, Antioch 
stood linn and uniuju'od. 'The lalmurs of the 
Croisiis were in circle rather than in progression. 
1 he di.lro.sos wliicli they had made in the 
country now recoiled on thenisehes ; they rc- 

uiTchril- improvident waste of Ihc forage 

iiau cdiiJii. which they had collected Irom the other side of 
liie river. The vicinity of Antioch was c.x- 
haustod, and the wdutry season prevented any 
commerce between the camp and distant lands. 
"I he sword ol the enemy, and the more atilicting 
pangs of hunger, daily carried off numbers both 
of rich and poor.f An ox, which at the com- 
mencement 

* Archb. ofTyre, 691. 

t Robert, 16. Fulcher, 390. Arcbb, of Tyre, 692, 
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ineiicenient of tlie sicjje was scarcely worth ' 
fiftewi shilling's, bccaiuc as \uhiaijle as four 
pounds. Tiic price of a ktiub or kid was eii- 
creaswl nearly tnetdy-fohl. 'j'he pods ot’ un- 
ripe bea;is were considered as delicacies ; and 
thistles were held in the same estiuuv.ion ; 
thongli, in consecpience of (he scarcity of fuel, 
they could o’dy be half l)oile{l. Carri^m was 
openly drc.sscJ; and iminan lle.sh was calru in 
secret.* Twenty-four shiiii igs scarcely fur- 
nished a horse's proAeuder for one nigld ; a:;. I 
hence the cavalrt^ wliich attln'hegiiining- oftiie 
siege numbered more than seventy thousand f 
horseSj was soon after Clirislmas reduced to two 
thou.-and. "^rhe winter rains wore heaAiH' than 
usual ; they made a moiuss of the camp, and 
putrifc.i the tents and miliiary accoutreuient.s. 
Pestilential diseases nccess-arily sprur.g' f)'v)m 
these calamities. The surface of the Latin 
positions presented the appearance of oi»e a a.sL ' 
burial place. Many of the soldieiw e.-.caped evils 

whieli 

* 'Phe assertion of cannibalism is made by Malmsbary, 
p. 433. Cannibalism was carried to a great extent by the 
lowest of the low, who, in the course of the siege, were 
formed into a regular battalion, and fought bravely with the 
Turks. “ Et si Sarracenuni novitcr interfcctum invenerunt, 
illius carnes, ac si essent ptcudis, avidissijne devorabant.*’ 
f This is the archbishop of Tyre’s statement, p. C9‘J. If 
it be correct, then, the Crusaders lost thirty thousand horses 
at the siege of Nice, and in their inarch through A.sla Minor. 
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CHAP. V. which active bravery could not resist, nor patient 
endurance mitigate, by flying to the Christian 
settlements in Cilicia and M esopotamia. Robert 
of Normandy went to a new English colony in 
Laodicea, and did not return to the army till he 
had been thrice recalled.* By the advice of 
the council, Bohemond, Tancred, and Robert 
of Flanders, with all the cavalry and fifteen 
thousand foot soldiers, made a predatory excur- 
sioti into the Turkish territories. Raymond 
and Adhcmar remained to guard the camp. 
Godfrey was ojiprcsscd by illness. Acquainted 
with every movement of their foes, the Turks 
seized this favourable occasion of attacking 
them ; the bravciy of the Christians rose n ith 
their dangers ; they routed the infidels ; but 
the impetuo.sily of their valour urged them k» 
press too quickly after the Turks ; and their 
imprudence cosf. them dear; for a new sally 
was made upon their divided squadrons, and the 
Moslems recovered the day. Bohemond and 
his troo])S returned to the canq^ with large 
stores of provisions ; but they were soon ex- 
hausted by the ill disciplined army ; and the 
Turks learnt that famine had once more atllicted 
their enemy. Experience at length taught the 
Crusaders the propriety of vigilance, and of total 

separation 

* Fulcher, 391. Guibert, 500. Archb. of Tyre, 693. 
Rad. Cad 305. 
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separation from the people in Antioch. Under chap.v. 
the disguise of Greeks, Syrians, and Armenians, 
th(i Moslems frequently mi.'icd with ilie army, 
and reported its condition to Baghasian. A 
repetition of such comluct was i>revented by an singular 

T IT 1 > 1 mode of 

expedient at once ludicrous and dreadful. Bohe- gettingrid 
inond slew sonu^ Turkish prisoners, and roasti'd 
them alive. iJe then exclaimed to the asto- 
nished bye-stauders that his appetite would 
submit to necessity, and that during the famine 
he would greedily devour what at other tinujs 
would be loathsome and disgusting.* 

Desertions multiplied, and among those which Many of 
gave most offence to the generals, was the de- sillipi"dc- 
parture from the army of Taticius. lie repre- 
seated to the council that if he were permitted 
to go to Constantinople, he would induce hi.s 
imperial master to open the granaries for the 
benefit of his liegemen. He would bind him- 
self by oath to return, and would leavij his tents 
as the pledge of his fidelity. Whether the 
chiefs were seduced by these fair promises, or 
whether they foresaw his treachery, and yet 
thought it prudent to conceal their feelings, is 
an uncertain and immaterial point. Taticius, 

and 

* Albert, 231, 2. Archb. of Tyre, 693. De (iulgiics, 
vol. 2. liv. 12. p. 88. Bernardus, p. 691. 
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CHAP. V. and bis soldiers departed, never to return, and, 
according- to tlie iumeutatinu of the archbishop 
of Tyre, the people with so pernicious an ex- 
ample before them, liad no scruple in violating 
their oaths and public, professi(^n^.* Tiie deser- 
t ion of Tatieius was not the on! y great instance of 
cowardice in this part of the siege. Two other 
columns of tlie sacred army iiave wav. Tlie 
Marriors were coiiioniuled I)} the t5(':}ar{ure <>»’ 
William viscount Akiuii^ suniauicd the Car- 
penter, f and the idiialics were disgiaced by the 

worldly 

* This is the account of the flight of Tatlckis, as given 
by the Latin historians. Iluimond, 146. Guibert, 502. 
William of Tyre, 694. The story is far more plausible than 
that of the princess Anna. She tells us (p. 252; that Bo- 
licmond had formed plans for the possession of Antioch, and 
that he was unwilling to deliver it up to Tatieius agreeably 
to the conditions of his oath. A report w.is at tliat time in 
circuhttion, that the Sultan of IVrsia was about to succour 
Bagliasiaii. Bolicinond told Tatieius that the Latin princes 
thought this succour was at the instigation of Alexius, and 
that tlierefore they would punish his treason by destroying 
his general and soldiers. On this bint Tatieius fled. 

f So called, say Guibert and Robert, not because he was 
an artificer in wood ; but because bis battle-axe fell with 
the weight of a hammer, and broke through helmets and 
hauberks. The viscount of Melun was not celebrated for 
practical religion. He prepared his viaticum for Jerusalem, 
iVom the plunder of poor people who lived near his estate in 
J Vance. Guibert, p. 501. 
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worldly niindodnoss of Peter. * They attempted 
to ily to«(;tlier, hut I’au.cred mot them, mul 
brouj;ht tlicm to th«; teat of Bohenioud. Jle- 
proaelics alone would not have constituted their 
pnnisliincnij if royal authority and inihience had 
not turned the sword of justice asid.e. At the 
r<'{juest of Hugh of Vennandois^ Bohemond 
aece])ttd the deefaration and oath of W'iiliani, 
that he w'ould never give up «iie holy under- 
taking, or hear eiunity against Tanered for hav- 
ing interc'.^pted his tlight. iV.er likewise was 
partloncd.f 

The famine still eoutinued, and was as pro- 
ductive of crimes as the most unhouuded plenty. 
The Croiscs were in that-state of sullen savage 
desj)cration which the cxtn^nie of misery often 
produces. The dying and the dead were spee- 
voL. I. N tacles 

^ “ When the siege grew hot, liis devotion grew cold ; he 
found a difference betwixt a voluntary fast in his cell, and 
a necessary and indis[.cnsablc famine in a camp : so that 
“ being well nigh hunger pinched, this cunning compa- 
nion, who was a trumpet to sound a march to others, 
secretly sounded a retreat to liiinself.” Fullers Holy 
War, book I. c, 8. The Jesuit Oultreman, in his life of Peter, 
does not mention his hero’s flight from Antioch, 

f Gesta, II. Robert, 4'8. The latter is charitable enough 
to hope that it was hunger, and not cowardice, which made 
the carpenter and the hermit take flight. Baldric, 103. 
Guibert, 501. Tudebodus, 787. Mus. Ital I. 165. 
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CHAP.v. taclcs so iuiiiiliar lo Ihcir cyes^ that death no 
longer taught them moraUly. The exhortations 
of'tlie clergy to virtue, though ceaseless, were 
iji vai!i, ami at the suggestion of the papal le- 
gate, pidieial puuislumMits were inflicted on 
moral crimes, (laming, usury, drunkenness, 
and frauds in buying and selling were cognisa- 
ble by a tribunal, which was composed of lay 
and cb'rical elders. The juous Atihemar thought 
that conjugal allcction was as sinful as immo- 
dest love, and that ])erfeet chastity v\ould be 
visited by divine favour. Tlie women, both 
vicious and decorous, were therefore sc^parated 
from the men, and placed in a remote corner of 
the camp. About the same time (lodfreyrosc 
from the bed of sickness, and the p(u)j)le hiul no 
dillicnlty in accounting for this con.soiation by 
their return to piety.* 

The 

* Albert, 23 Gesto, 567. Archb. of Tyre, 695. A 
rumour was in circulation through the camp of the Crusa- 
ders, that Siieno, the son of a king of Denmark, and fifteen 
hundred men, hud perished in a valley in Cappadocia. Ki- 
lidge Arslan had rallied his soldiers, and had fallen upon and 
totally destroyed this body of the champions of the cross, in 
their march from Coiibtantinople into Syria. This story rests 
on the authority of Albert of Aix (p. 233), and his tran*- 
scriber, the archbishop of Tyre (p. 694). Langebeck (Script. 
Rerum Danicarum, hi. 631, &c.) a strenuous advocate for its 
truth, confesses, that not one of the Danish historians men- 
tions it. He attempts to fortify his opinion on the existence 

of 
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Tlic nows ol* t!ic invasion of Syria by ihe chap, v. 
Franks had siwcud over al! (ho oast, and llic of 

* ^ the Full- 

event, pariioalarly alii'ctod the iMiis('lina.ii power mitecaiiiih. 
in E:>yi)l. The Caliph JMoslhadi luid heard too 
ofthe tinnished coudilion of the Christians be- 
fore Antioch, and tlion;>;ht that he conld dictate 
terms of amity. Ho scait an embassy to the 
camp ; but tlie Cnisa,ders, forewarned of its 
approach, jnejjared to receive it ndtli maoaili- 
cence. Tlioy ornamented their tents, and ar- 
rayed themselves in all the splendour wliich they 
conld assume. Many of the soldiers wru’c cn- Policy of 

. . . ,, . the Latins. 

gaged in military exercises ; others in games, 
and the chiefs were assembled in council. TIk' 
ambassadors were surprised at, this a\)))earanoe 
of prosperity and strength, and dclivt^red the 
message which the sup])osition of another state 
of things had dictated. If the Christians would 
be obedient to the Caliph, he wished them 
prosperity. He could not understand the reason 
of their desire to travel armed to the holy sepul- 
chre. If they would go thither as pilgrims, he 
N 2 would 

of a bas-rclicf in bronre, exhibiting Sueno in the habit of a 
Crusader. But this relief was made by order of Christian I. 
who reigned in the last half of the seventeenth century. 

There is no doubt, however, that the Danes made pilgri- 
mages to the holy land, both before and after the council of 
Clermont. 
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V. would assist them in their march. The per- 
mission oC a mouth’s residence in Jeriisalem 
should be granted to every individual who 
thought that it was his <luty to honour the tem- 
ple and sepulchre. 11’^ however^ they were still 
confident in their arms_, he was-ned tlunn against 
temerity, for no human povt er hadliishcrto cdec- 
tually opjiosed the caliphs of Egypt. The chiefs 
of the crusade rcpiieil, that they appeared at the 
present time as warriors, because in their for- 
mer character of pilgrims they had been des- 
pised and cruelly treated. The holy laud be- 
longed of right to the people of God, and 
th'.'ugh in chastisement of their olicnccs it was 
under the Turkish yoke, yet the wrath of hea- 
ven w as satisfied, and l*alestine would once again 
{lourish. The Muselmans gloried over the van- 
quished Greeks ; but their crests would be hum- 
bled by the prowess of the Latins. The Egyp- 
tians would require the indulgence which they 
now proflered. Heaven had given Jerusalem to 
the Christians, and man could 'not wdthhold it 
from them. They would retain it, and guard 
the sepulchre from all profanation.* With this 

reply 

* This is the account of the embassy as reported by Ro- 
bert, who, short in most of his narratives, is full on this sub- 
ject* The archbishop of Tyre >^e||tes the story differently* 
He tells us (p.696), that the caliph rejoiced in the successes 

6f 
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reply the conference ended. The ambassadors chap, v. 
took the way for Cairo^, and were accompanied 
by deputies of the Crusaders.* 

Bagliasian ob.served that neither hunger nor 
cokb nor fatigue, could turn tlic holy warriors 
from their purpose. He implored ilic aid of all 
the Miisehnan })rinces and emirs in Syria, and 
those ol‘ Cesarea, Alc})po, and Ems prej)ared 
twenty thousand men. It was intended that 
they should be aided in their endeavours to enter 
Antioch by a sortie from the city. Bui the 
Franks were informed of th(\se schemes, and 
Bohemond and Baymond j>rcpared to meet the 
reinforcement before it could reach its destina- * 
tion. At the head of seven hundred horsemen, 
all the remains of their once splendid cavalry, 
the prince of Tarentum and the count of Tho- 
louse proceeded to the encounter which took 
])lace in a defde where individual bravery could 
not be oppressed by nuirdicrs. The attack w as 
commenced by the Turks, but the Christians 
N 3 receivetl 

of the Crusaders over the Turks, and sent ambassadors to 
the Christians, urging them to continue the siege of Antioch, 
and even offering them assistance. De Guignes seems to 
have preferred this narrative of the archbishop ; for he tells 
the same tale, though he has not put any authority in hia 
margin, and has not eve#noticed the other account. 

* Raimond, Id-G. 
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7th Feb. 
1098. 


3\(arc]i. 


'Hic Croiscs 
aided by 
Pisa and 
Genoa. 


rcfeivod them with coiu'hed lances, and their 
phalanx was impenetrable. Tlie. Moslems rc- 
treat('d, and the Latins pursued tlicm with 
destruction. Two thousand of the Turks fell 
in tliis battle ; tiunr heads vverf; cut (jII* by their 
ferocious foes ; scmie of which trophies of vic- 
tory were sent with savai'e exultation to the 

mJ n 

Egyptian lejj^ates, and others were lived on 
stakes round tin; camp, or sliot into the town, 
in return tbrtlui perpetual in.sults and mockei^ 
of the people of Antioch.* 

Five months had elapsed sinc(dhe commence- 
ment of tlie siege, and various were the calami- 
ties which the brave (^rusaders had survived- 
^rhey now rcfojtilied the outw'o.ks of their 
camj), and their store-houses weie icplenished 
by succours from Italy. While Europe was 
agitated with rage and indignation against Asia, 
the repiiblic of Venice carried on her trade with 
the Muschnans, unmindful of religious distinc- 
tions. l* Pisa and Genoa, her rivals in commerce, 

took 

* Baldric, 105. Albert, 237. Guibert, 504. Archb. of 
Tyre, 697-8, 

f Even so early as the time of Charlemagne, the Vene- 
tians used to buy slaves and sell them to tlie Saracens in 
Spain and Sicily. Pope Zachary, t^out the year 747, pro- 
hibited the purchase of Christian slaves in Rome, and the sale 
of them to the Moslems in Africa, A little more than a cen> 

tury 
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took a part ap])arently more "generous, and sent chap. v. 
a larj;'e .succour oi ' humi and proxisions to their 
brclhivn at Aiitiocli. The vcs-els arriv<;d at the 
month ot the Orontes ; the j<)\ t’ul nows was soon 
communicated to tlie camp, crowds ot' voracious 
pilg rims ran to tlie coast, ami Bohemoud and 
Raymon i also prociieded thither, with some rc- 
‘^idar l)ands of troops. The '^I'urks, ev(!r on the 
watch for occasions of hostility, [)rcpared an 
ambu.scatk' <jf four tliousand men, by vvJiom the 
c.scort on its return was attacked in a defile. 

The C’hrisliau soldiers were encumlx'red l)y hun- 
dreds of the rabi>ie, carrying provisions and 
implements of war. The Moslems were; inilamcd 
by the prospect of booty, and their scimitars 
mowed down tluar un])reparcd enemies. The 
prince of Tarentnm took llight, and spread the 
news in Ids camp, fiodfrey roused his tellow 
princes to rcvon«c the death of their brethren. 

With the two Roberts, Hugh, and other chiefs, 

N 4 he 

tury afterwards the public authority of Venice forbad the 
traffic of Christian slaves. The Venetians used to sell arms 
to the infidels, until the emperors Basil and Constantine, 
towards the close of the tenth century, made the republic 
put a stop to such transactions. Marin, Storia civile et poli- 
tica del commerzio de’ Veneziani, tom. i. p. 206. tom. ii, 
p. 55, cited in Heeren, Essai sur ITnfluencedes Croisades. 

Muratori, Antiquitates Med : Mvi, Diss. xxx. vol. ii p. 883. 
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CHAP. V. he nnirchcil to their succour ; but, before he 
reaclicil the fatal passage, he was met by Ray- 
monel, who had lost many of his bravest men. 
Raghasiari put all his troops in motion ; but tlie 
duke of Lorraine returned and took {lossession 
of an eminence near the eit}, and slevv or com- 
jielled those who ajijieared to return to 
the shelter of tlieir walls : and those troops 
who liad so lately defeated Raymond, had 
no hopes of safety but in a second vietoiy. 
The women of Antioch lined tlie ramjairts; 
they w^erc vociferous in their exliortations to their 
husbands to light ; and the Christians pretended 
to distinguish the sincere shouts of the Turkish 
wives from the artilicial cries of the female 
Creeks and Armenians. But Baghasian had ill 
Prowess of measured the strength and valour of the com- 
chiefs. batants; and he rcojiened the gates for the 
preservation of the fngitircs. Tiie historians of 
the battle coinniand us to believe, that if all the 
Christian soldiers had fought with the heroie 
valour of the dukes of Lorraine and Normarjdy, 
(of whom stupendous feats are related,) few of 
the Turks wmild have escaped the edge of lludr 
faulchions. Godfrey cut one of his foes through 
the middle. The upper part of (he body fell to 
the groimd ; but so tirmjy did the miscreant sit, 
that the lower members remained on the saddle, 

and 
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ami tlic alFiij>-hted horse gaUoj)cil into the town.* ,en^v. 
Anoiher wret'Junl Moslem he clave asuiuler 
i’rom the neck to the groiuj by taking aim at 
his hea > with a sword ; and the weapon not 
only performed its prescribed duly, bat cut 
entirely througii the saddle and the back !)C)sie 
of the horse. The sword of ilobort ofNbr- 
niandy cleft the skuil of a Saracen from tlie 
crown to the shoulders; and seeing one of tiie 
parts rolling over the ground, lie charitably dis- 
missetl it to tlie jmwers of hell, ^ihincre!! (‘ii- 
joiiuxl his siji ire not to j)ubli;;h his deeds ; but 
Vie must not lot the modesty of the hero diininisii 
our admiration of his courage. f A .son of Bag- 
hasiau, twelve cniir.s, and two thousand men of 
common rank fell in this dreadlid battle : and if 

niglit 

*■ Tasso ascribes a feat, similar in most respects, to the 
fierce and fair Camilla. 

E tra’l collo, e la nuca il colpo assesta ; 

E tronclii i nervi, e'l gorgozzuol rcciso, 

Gio rotando a cader prima la testa. 

Prinia bruttd di polve immonda il viso, 

Che giu cadcssc il tronco : il tronco resta 
(Miserabilc mostro !) in sella assiso. 

Ma libero del fren con millc rote 
Calcitrando il destrier da se to .scuote. 

La Gcrusalerarae, Liber ix 70. 
t Sed est, quod stupeam, ncc satis valcam stupere : cum 
homo tam pretiosus laudis emptor mo.x prscsentis ora armi- 
gcri silentio concluscrit adjurato. Had, Cad. 
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CHAP.v. night had not snspoiulcd the violonous heroes’ 
ferocity, Antioch wonlil have n. The spoil 
reconciled the Clirislians to the (!i.>asters which 
they had experienced. On the earlie 1 auvn of 
the ensuing day, the prinks quit((‘d the city, 
collecled the dead bodies of their (ViiMuis, and 
buried them in the eonntion ])!a( e of intennent 
inimmanity witlioiit the walls. Fa]niliarity Vv ii li sexmes of 
Latins. lioiTor liad extinguished every feeling of Imma- 
nily; tlie CJiristiaus dragged the corpse's from 
the sepulchre, and despoiled them of tlieir 
dresses and ornanKnits. Hu^y sc'vered tlic 
heads from the trunks; and lifleen hundred of 
them were exposed on pikes to tlie ueei)ing 
Shirks; and some were sent to the caliph of 
Egypt in proof of victory. ’' 

Idle 

Baldric, 106, 107. Raimond, 147. Albert, 237. 
Guibert, 505, 506. Archb. of Tyre, 699, 701, Tudebodus, 
790. Ralph dc Diceto, p. 493. M. Paris, p. 29, 30, and 
De Guignes, ii. 89, 90. where Arabic historians, however, 
add little to the accounts of the Latins. Malmsbury, p. 448, 
recites the acts of personal prowess of Godfrey, and gives 
us another story (on the testimony of an eye-witness,) of 
that renowned chieftain fighting with and destroying a lion 
near Antioch. The man who told Malmsbury this story, 
though he saw the action, should have doubted the evidence 
of his senses. Such of the Christians (about one thousand,) 
as were slain, threw aside their coats of mail, put on the 
white robe of martyrs, and went to heaven glorifying God ; but 
saying also to infinite majesty, Quare non defendis sanguinem 

nostrum. 
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Th(^ loatlisomc consequences of battle formed chap. v. 
no inipciliinc^nt io the display of other horrors of 
war. Tiie sa\nu;e warriors before Antioch 
br(>Iv() Tnrkisl] sepnlchrcs into ])ieces, and 
erected a tbrtress near tlie gate of the bridge, 
from the ruins of the mansions of the dead; 
emulaling the hill of bones before Nice, which 
liad been converted inlo a tower of liostility. 

Tlie count of Tliolouse accepted tJie dangerous, 
and theridbre honourable, ollice of guarding it ; 
and tliis exhibition of bravery silenced a thou- 
sand calumni(‘s of feigned sickness w hicli the sol- 
diers had spixTid against him. llis coldness and 
severity of temper made him unpopular ; but he 

was 

nostrum, qui hodie pro tuo nomine cfFusus est? Gesta 
Francorum, p. 13. The reader must already have recol- 
lected and coincided in" the opinion of Lord Bacon, that, 
it were better to have no opinion of God at all, than such 
an opinion as is unworthy of him ; for the one is unbelief, 
the other is contumely; and certainly superstition is the 
reproach of the Deity.” Essay 17. 

Better be dumb than superstitious ; 

‘‘ Who violates the Godhead, is most vicious 
Against the nature he would worship : He 
, Will honour’d be in all simplicity, 

‘‘ Have all his actions wonder’d at, and view’d 
With silence and amazement ; not with rude. 

Dull and profane, weak and imperfect eyes, 

Have busy search made in his mysteries.** 

Ben Jonson. 
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CHAP. V. was no longer branded \\ ith llu; charge ol avarice^ 
yvhcii lie gn ve to Adhensar aud some other chiers 
foe hundred marks of sih e\% to be distributed 
amoiiij* such of their soldiers as had lost their 
horses in tlic coutliet * The late successes gave 
courage to the councils of the princes ; aud they 
resolved that the gate of St. (ieorge on tlie westj 
between tin; mounlain aud the Oronte'^j should 
be blockadcil. I'hc coHi'rs (jf llajniond again 
^vere opened, tlie works were raised, and I’au- 
ered acee[)led the post of honour. Tlu^ army 
found that the tirnmess of live young warrior was 
e(jual to his bravery. ; that he was as vigilant in 
deleuce, as prompt iii attack. Jndeedf the Turks 
were now oompletely shut up. aiid unable to 
obtain provisions or wootl, or other necessaries. 
Th(;y luu! been csuidly snjiplied by the Ar- 
menians and Svriaiis from the mbuntains ; hut 
'fancri'd iiif<'reepted the suceours of corn, wine, 
audoifajid turned them to the benelit of the 
Ciu’isliau eamp.|. 'riu; country round Anliocli 
was in posses: ion of the besiegers ; and as the 
season of spring was returned^ communications 
were o])enc<i with distant countries. By gifts 

proportioned 

* Raimond, 147. Arclib. of Tyre, 701, 702. Baldric, 
107. 

f Guibert, 506. Archb. of Tyre, 702. 

t Gesta, It. Mus. Ital. 1. 171, 175. 
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proporlioncd to their varioiis stations, Baldwin, v. 

lord of lildcssa, conciliated his fellow cnisach'rs, 
who had often breathed indi^aiation at liis in- 
lidciity to the sacred cause, and had rcj>ined at 
his comparative prosperity and c'asc. An Ar- 
menian ]>rinc<.‘, whose territories adjoined those 
of Baldwin, si-iit a inaypniiceut. lent as an offer- 
ing’ of friem.hdiiji to the duke ol' horraine. Bnt 
Paiierates, wlio was always auxiou- for revenge 
against Baldwin and his friends, captured the 
p’l’esent, and sent it as his own giit to Bohe- 
mo!u!. i‘nidenee shonid hav(‘ dictated to 
Godfrey a digniiied inditi'er<'nce on the matter: 
but with his mu:st iiitinuvte eoinp'aiiion, Boltert 
of h'ianders, he nsrairetl to t!m leiii of Boliemoud, 
and dentanded the jtres'cnt. 'Fhc avarieioiis 
Italian refust'd to restore it. (iodfrey laid his 
complaint before the coimcil ; and a ))iece of 
silk excited the jtassiotis of thousands of men ' 
wlio had tlespised all worldly regards, and had 
left Europe in ordrs’ to die in Asia. Tlie justice 
of Godfrey’s claim was apparent, and could not 
bnt be acknowledged. Bohcinond listened to 
the general opinion, delivered the tent to the 
duke, and peace was restored.* 

The prosperity of the Christians was checked 
by the news of the preparations which the sul- 
tan 


* Albert, 242.' 
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Retreat of 
the count 
of Chartres. 


tan of Persia was niakini*’ j’or the relief of the 
besieged. The alarm amoii^' <he Crusadei's en- 
creased as the riimonr sprc'ad, and iinjtorlancc 
was given to ])oj)nlar fear, l)v tlie re(reat of 
Stephen, coimt of Chmlres, wlio pleaded ill- 
ness and the sahdirity of AI('\andr<'Ua Ihit the 
people attributed his rcdirenu'iit to any other 
cause rather than that of eor|)oral infirmity. He 
took with him four thousand men. I'liis great 
secession roused the princes to the (maetment of 
jiew laws for the prevention of deserti n, and 
lor the enforcement of disciplim? : and aeeord- 
ing’ly he who retired without the leave of the 
council was to be treated as an homicide, and 
as one who had committed saeri U'gc^"'' 'Phe 
report of aid from Persia animated tlie be- 
sieged into new acts of trcaeht'ry. Tlu'y felt 
the miseries of war, and they solicited a truce, 
in order as they said to arrangvi the conditions 
which should accompany tln^ cession ol the 
place. It was agreed then that the horrors of 
the sword should be stayed, tind the mutual 
promises were ratilied by religious sanctions. 
The city’s gates were opened, and there was a 
free and familiar connnunication between the va- 
rious people. The concluding day of the truce 
arrived, and no oilers of capitulation were made 

by 


♦ Arch, of Tyre, 703. 
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l)y the Turks. On the contrary, they violatt'd 
their oath, and seized as a prisoner the person 
ot Walo, a noble cavalier, \\!io had like many 
of his coinrailcs been wandering- in the groves 
of Antioch. The ai med dogs, as an indignant 
observer calls the Moslems, tortured the Chris- 
tian, and tore his body to pieces.* 

The Latins recommenced the siege with in- 
dignat itin and fury, and the defence became 
every day more fe('bh'. lint when it was least 
needed, strataginn was called in to the aid of 
valour. iNicar the gate oi' St. George were three 
towers, ^vhich were gnardi.'d by three brothers 
of a noble Arnn^i'.ian tribe, and it was not con- 
sidered that any dignity was lost, when their 
family took the occupation and name of licni 
Zerri, or the .sons of armour makers. ]- At the 
time of the siege of Antioch, Phirouz was the 
head of the race', lie w as a man of a low and 
sordid disposition, lie made religion subser- 
vient to his ])assions, and, deserting the faith of 
his family, he united with the Muselmans. 
His abilities procured him' the favour of Bag- 
hasian, and he was entrusted with militaiy and 
civil charges. There was an affinity between 

the 
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Antioch 
taken by 
stratagem. 


* Robert, 52, 53, 

f Archb, of Tyre, 701. Albert 214'. Tudebodus,^792. 
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cHAP.v. iljc characters of Bohcinotul and Phirouz, and 
in various periods of tlic sio;^e the accidents of 
war broniilit the Italian and tlic Armenian into 
intercourse. The majj.niticent promises of tlie 
former seduced the latter from las allc«j,iance, 
and it was stipulated that the lowers diould be 
delivered to the Christ i«ms.* Bohemond found 
that Godfrey, Ibi^’h, and the two Roberts would 
accept tlie cession of Antioeli upon any terms * 
but the count, of Tholouse w as as ambitious as 
the prince of Tarcnlum, and suspected sinister 
mt)tivcs in all his actions. In a i;'eneral council 
then, Bohcmoiul di'clared the necessity of a 
change of measures for the ca])ture of Antioeli. 
Cor seven months the army had siiii’ered every 
human misery. Blood liad been shed, famine 
had dcvaslati'd the crusading ranks, and An- 
tioch still remained in the hand-; of the enemy. 
The hosts of Persia were approaching, and 
would compel the Franks to raise the siege. 
As bravery had been unsuccessfuJ, it was politic 
to x’csort to other means to get possession of the 
city before the arrival of the Persians : and as 
an incitement to the enterprises of the chiefs, 

the 

* Robert and Fulcher, as if ashamed that Antioch 
should be taken by stratagem, assert that Jesus Christ ap- 
peared repeatedly to Phirouz in dreams, and exhorted him 
to deliver up the city to the Christian army. 
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the principality of Antioch ought to be the reward chap. v. 
of skill and wisdom. The connt of Tholoiise ”” 
was the only prince who refused his assent to 
this proposition.* He spccicnisly declared that 
all the Crusaders were brothers and equals^ and 
that the fruits, as well as the dangers of war, 
should be in common. The news of the ap- 
proach of the Persian succour became every 
day more alarming, and policy could only sug- 
gest that the city should be immediately taken, 
or that a large part of the army should repel 
the menacing foe. The council again was 
summoned, the united ass<^nt of the duke of 
Lorraine, the count of Vermandois, and the 
two Roberts, overbore the opposition of the 
selfish Provencal ; and it was resolved that no 
sentiments were so worthy of being adopted as 
those of the prince of Tarentmn. Jerusalem, 
and the holy land, w ere the places for which the 
Croises had left Europe ; and it would be dis- 
honourable to the crusading cause, if the army 
shotild perish for want of generosity to an indi- 
vidual. Bohemond then revealed his friend- 
ship with Phironz, and the oiler of the rene- 
gado to deliver to him the city. The princes 

VOL. I. o jjroinised 

• This is William of Tyre’s account, 705. Baldric and 
Tudebodus state that the proposition was refused by all, 
p. 109, 792. To this account Guibert inclines, p. 509. 
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promised to their brother chieftain that Antioch, 
in the event of the conquest of il^ should be his 
pri/c; but the gift was fettered by the condition 
that if the emperor Alexius should come to the 
succour of the Christians^ Bohemond must ac- 
knowledge his feudal superiorily.* 

By the medium of a son of Phirouz, who was 
a Turkish sjij in the Christ ian camp, the jdot 
for the completion of the tri'achery was settled. 
The cause of the rumour cauuot be discovered, 
but it soon was believed in Antioch that a ])lau 
was ill action tor delivering the c'ty to the 
Christians. The remnants oi tin (jireiks and 
Arineuiaus had alwa}-> been obp'cts ol appre- 
hension to Baghasiau ; their motions were re- 
garded with suspicio i, and the Ihirkish council 
resolved that shortly all the tiibutarics should 
be put to death, if the Persian succour did not 

arrive. 

♦ Robert, 54 . Baldric, 108. Guibert, 509—10. Wil- 
liam of Tyre, 705 —7 It appears from Rad. Cad. 309, that 
Bohemond sent Tancicd and his troops away from Antioch 
at the time of these proceedings, and that Tancred did not 
know of them till Antioch was taken. Tancred was highly 
indignant, and declaimed strongly against Bohemond’s 
jealous and selfish temper. Baldric says that Tancred 
knew all: but Baldrics authority in a case of this nature 
cannot be put in opposition to that of Tancred’s bio- 
grapher. 
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arrive. Baghasiau Avas imliniif ctl in his confi- chap.v. 
denco to Pliirouz, and the courtiers were jealous 
of the iiillaencc of the renegado. They uttered 
their suspicions of Ins loyalty^ and lie was sum- 
moned to their presence. Before they could 
charge him with treachery lie. rose in the cha- 
racter of a brother senator, and professed him- 
self a friend to any mc'asnrcs of pi’ccantion that 
might be adopted. He thought that the guards 
of the towers should be changed, and by that 
measure all secret intercourse be! ween the be- 
siegers and the besieged would be cut oil'. 

Advice so judicious, so ajiparently patriotic, 
checked the suggestions of calumny, and Bag- 
hiJsianand his council declared their concurrence. 

The next morning was the time appointed for 
the change of guard, but in the interval the 
work of treason was to be executed. In the .i.Tane, 
repose and silence of the night, Bohemond with 
his troops advanced close to the walls, lie sent 
a trusty friend to watch the signs of Phirouz. 

The renegado and the soldier were conversing, 
while the officer on watch passed the tower. 

The soldier retired, Phirouz presented himself, 
and received from the officer warm commenda- 
tions for strict attention to duty. The Christian 
returned to his comrades with the news that the 
plot was ripe for execution . The traitor lowered 

o 3 some 
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some ropes. But neither threats nor en- 
treaties could instigate the Latins to enter 
on tliis novel and hazardous enterprize, and 
at length Boheinond himself mounted the walls. 
No one followed him, and he was compcjllcd 
to return to his troops, in despair of the success 
of his undertaking. His re-apj)earance dissi- 
pated the panic ; and all the Croises were now 
anxious for the escalade. In their impatience 
the ladder broke, and oidy sixty soldiers i cachc'd 
the ramparts. But these men |>repar('d the way 
for t lieir friends with dreatll’ul edcct . I'liey seized 
ten towers, and slew the guards. A postern 
was then (»pcned, and the whole army entered 
the city with all the ferocity of triam\)hant reli- 
gious zealots, and the insolence which fdls the 
mind when an obstinate resistance has been 
overcome. '^Plie banner of Bohemcaul was 
hoisted on a principal eminence ; the trumpets 
braypd tlie triumph <d' the Christians ; and Avith 
the allinnation, “ Deiis id vult,” they com- 
menced their butchery of the sleeping inhabi- 
tants. For some time the Greeks and Arme- 
nians Avere equally cxposcnH' with the Musel- 

mans : 

* “ The Christians issuing in, and exasperated with the 
“ length of the siege, so remembered what they had suf- 
“ fered, that they forgot what they had to do, killing pro- 
“ miscuously Christian citizens with Turks. Thus passions, 
“ like heavy bodies, down steep hills, once in motion move 

« themselves, 
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mans: but wlicii a pause was j^ivoi to murder, chap.v. 
and the Christians bc'camc distinguished from 
the infidels, a mark was jmt o)i llio d\velii)ig‘s of 
the former ; and (heir edifices were rc'garded as 
sacred. Tlie dignity of age, llie lielplessm'ss of 
youth, and the beauty of the weaker sex, were 
disregarded by the Latin savages. . Houses were 
no sanctuaries ; and tlie sight of a mos(]ue 
added new virulence to cruelty. If the fortune 
of any Moslem guhied him safely through the 
streets, the country without the walls a(lf)rded 
no retreat, for the plains were scoured by the 
Cranks. The citadel alone was neglected by 
the coucpierors ; and in that j)iacc many of their 
foes .secured themselves before the idea was en- 
tertained of the importance of subjugating it. 

The number of Turks massacred on this night 
was at least ten thousand, 'riie fate of Bagha- 
sian was melancholy and unmerited. He 
escaped w ith a few friends through the Crusaders' 
camp, and reached the mountains. Fatigue, 
disappointment, and the loss of blood from the 
opening of an old wound, caused a giddiness in 
his head, and he fell from his horse. His at- 
tendants raised him; but he was helpless, and 
again became stretched on the ground. They 
o 3 fancied 

“ themselves, and know no ground but the bottom.” Fuller, 

Holy War, book i. ch. 17., 
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CHA.P. V. fancied, or heard tlie approach of the enemy ; 
and, as in inomenls of extremity the primary 
law of nature is paramount, they left their master 
to his hite. llis groans caught the ear of a 
Syrian Cliristian in the forest, and he advanced 
to the poor old man. The appeal to humanity 
was made in vain ; and the wreteh struck oil' the 
head of his prostrate foe, and carried it in tri- 
umph to the Pranks.* 

The attendants and followers of the camp 
pillaged the houses of Antioch as soon as the 
gates had been throw!i open ; but the soldiers 
did not for a while suffer their rapacity to check 
their thirst for blood. When, ht)wever, every 
species of habitation, from the marble palace to 
the meanest hovel, had been converted into a 
scene of slaughter, when the narrow streets and 
the spacious sipiarcs were all alike disfigured 
with human gore, and crowded with mangled 
carcasses, then the assassins turned robbers, and 

became 

* Robert, 55.Baldric, 109—113. Albert, 24-4;— 247. 
Guibert, 510, 511. Archb. of Tyre, 710—712. Rad. Cad. 
308. De Guignes, II. 91 — 93. Malrasbury, 4 : 34 >. Orde- 
ricus Vitalis, 737 Tasso makes Phirouz die before Jerusa- 
lem. But in truth he survived the siege, returned to An- 
tioch, and drew to his party many disaffected Christians. 
He betrayed them however to the Muselmans ; he abjured 
Christianity ; and died as a robber. 
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became as mercenary as they had been merci- cieap.v. 
less. The city was rich in inosi of the various 
lu.vui ies of tlie cast ; but her money had been 
expended in supplying the inliabitauts with 
provisions during the siege. Some stores of 
com, Aviiie, and oil hud not lieen exhausted ; and 
the Crusaders, changing their licrcencss for the 
moi'e civilized vices of debauchery and hypo- 
crisy, ate and drank, rendering thanks to God. 

The discipline of the camp was relaxed; un- 
bounded license was given to the passions ; and, 
in the midst of the general prolligacy, the 
miracles which Heaven had wiought for its 
people were forgotten, and its judgments were 
despised.* 

The new citizens were called to war a very The Per- 
few days after they had achieved their conquest. tTc croiMt 
The de.feat of the sultan of Nice, and the de- 
vastation of the Turkish countries, had tilled 
the oriental courts with surprise and alarm. 

The emperor of Persia summoned all his hosts 
to scourge the cm nies of the Prophet ; and the 
people, in every degree of subjection to him, 
formed under the banners of religion. His 
minister and greatest officer, Kerboga, emir of 
o 4 Mosul, 

* Albert, 247. Guibert, 511. Gesta, 567. Rad. Cad. 

808. 
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OHAP.v. Mosulj coinmanclcdthc levies. Kilidge Arslan 
collected liis broken forces, and joined them; 
and llie united army consisted of, at least, two 
hundred thousand men.* Fortunately for the 
Crusaders, the wisdom of Kcrboga’s measures 
had not been e(jual to his personal bravery. 
Treating his foes with orthodox Muselman con- 
tempt, he had not fore.scen the fall of Antioch. 
His march Avas throngl) the principality of 
Edes.sa ; and he had halted for the purpose of 
annihilating the ])ower of Baldwin. But three 
weeks had been devoted in vain to incessant 
attacks, when intelligence of the fall of the 
Syrian capital compelled the Persians to cross 
the Euphrate.s, and hasten to the relief of their 
oppressed allies. f 

The hosts of the Moslem world pitched their 
tents round the fallen capital ; and reinibreed the 
citadel which their enemies had so inconsider- 
ately neglected. * Still the Turks might have 
been subdued, and tlie fortress might have been 

taken, 

* Such is the statement of Albert of Aix. Tudebodus 
^p. 791,) numbers the Persians at three hundred and sixty- 
five thousand men; and llalph of Caen (p. 319,) at four 
hundred thousand. 

•f* Baldric, 111, 112. Albert, 24?3. Guibert, 302. 

If. Albert, 248 — 250. Archb. of Tyre, 714. Du Cange, 
note on the Alexiad, p. 88, Malmsbury, 434, 
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taken, if the Christiaas had had oulj^ men and chap. v. 
walls to contend with. lJut a few davs of In- 
xiifyhad eoiisiuned all theprovisions which Mere 
in the cit y ; and mIich the Persians appeared, 
the Crusaders sought in vain to accninnlate 
fresh stores from the devastated vicinity, "^{'he The Latins 
sword was without, and famine was w ithin ; and iplt'd — se- 
the Moslems too resolved to compier by starva- 
tion, if their scymitars shoiihl tail. They took 
the port of St. Simeon, burned the .ships; and 
by these moans, the cities on the shores of the 
Mediterranean coidd no longer contribute to 
the support of the (.'hristians. All the distresses 
of the Crusaders before the walls were nothing', 
when compared with the horrors they sutlered 
now that they w^ere in ]>ossession of the city. 

So long as there was any food for the houses, 
the blood of these animals was drank, and then 
tlieir tlcsh was devoured. V(^g‘etables the most 
nauseous were greedily eaten ; they boiled the 
leaves of trees ; the skins of animals, and even 
the leather of the military accoutrements were 
stewed for food. Nothing, indeed, was so foul 
and insipid in itself, but that famine rendered 
it palatable. Misery levelled all natural as well 
as artificial distinctions. The couragt; of the 
warrior, the pride of the nobleman, the cligTiified 
virtue of the matron, and the retired bashful- 
pess of the virgin, all were reduced to the level 

of 
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CHAP. V. of the ignoble and tlie vicious, by the cravings 
of unsatisded and increasing hunger. The 
people begged and clamoured for food. All 
ranks felt the distress alike ; and even Godfrey 
was at last left without horses or money.* Ac- 
cording to one writer, however, the j)oor 
wrclclies did not cease to cry, “ Not unto us, O 
“ Lord, but unlo thy name be the praise,” or to 
rellcct without pleasure, that the Lord chastens 
every son whom he iT'ceives.f Resignation 
was perhaps the virtue of some ; but all the 
army had not the courage of martyrs; and their 
minds were only kept from the horrors of de- 
spair by tlie faint ho})e that they might ere 
long be relieved by some new battalions of Cru- 
Morede- gaders. A great manv soldiers escaped over 
the walls. Among those whose names have 
been preserved, were William and Alberic of 
Grantmcnil ; the former of wdiom liad married a 
sister of Bohemond ; and as the latter was both 
an ecclesiastic and a soldier, he was attached 
to the holy cause from a double motive. Wil- 
liam the carpenter disregarded the oath which 
he had taken in the presence of all the army, 
and tied. A few obscure names are mentioned ; 

and 

* Eobert, 59. Baldric, 117i Eaimond, 153. Guibert, 
518. Archb. of Tyre, 715-717. 

•t Baldric, 117. Tudeb. 798. Alexiad, p. 88, note. 
De Guignes, livre 13. 
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and the indis^nant Archbishop of Tyre exclaims, chap.v. 
that he rcineiubers not the rest ; for as their 
names are struck out of the holy volume of 
life, they cannot be inserted in his book.* 

The fiig'itives, foiled in their hope of escaping- 
in a vessel at the jmrt of St. Simeon, took the 
road to Alexandretta ; and after a series of tlan- 
gers, not much less calamitous than those which 
they had fied from, they joined the count of 
Cdiartres. Their iniscM-able appearance spoke 
too well tlie slate of Ihe Latins before Antioch, 
and lest they should bethought deserters on fri- 
volotis causes, tliey exaggerated the alllictions 
of their brethren. The seal appeared now to 
be set on the desperation of the crusade, and 
Stepheii therei'oro coninienccd his retreat to 
Euro])e. At Piulomciia, in Phrygia, he met tl:e 
emperor of Cous!autinople, who was advancing 
in order to enjoy the anticipatcil couc}ue.sts of 
the Latins ; or, as his daughter declares, to aid 

his 

* Tudebodus, 799. Baldric, 117. Albert, 251. Archb. 
of Tyre, 717. “ Alii multi quorum nomina non tenemus ; 

“ quia deleta de libro vitx, praesenti operi non sunt in- 
“ serenda.” The fugitives let themselves over Antioch by 
means of ropes. Baldric tells us that their hands were 
dreadfully excoriated ; not an unlikely circumstance ; and 
the knowledge of it must have been grateful to their indig- 
nant, and perhaps envious brethren, who also amused them- 
selves with calling them the rope-dancers. 
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his feudal subjects iu the siege of Antioch. Fresh 
parties of European Crusaders had shortly before 
that time arrived at the Bosphorus, and^had 
mixed them-clves with the well-appointed army 
of Alexius. The stories of the fugitives had 
the same efl'ect on the imperial mind as on 
that of Stephen. I’he iii’st and great object of 
policy was to pjcserve the empire in its present 
condition, -and not to waste its resources iu 
distant expeditions. \^et the emperor’s army 
was numerous, and if he had been a brave 
prince, he would have aided the Jjatins in 
dissipating the clouds of Tartars. But pru- 
dence or fear predominated ; gratitude never 
whispered that the Crusaders should be requited 
for the conquest of Nice, and the return to Con- 
stantinople was ordered. The tears of emula- 
tion, the reproaches, the supplications of Guy, 
a brother of Bohemond, wcr<i alt w ithout effect, 
and the youthful warrior could not even obtain 
permission for himself and his friends to proceed 
to Antioch. All the European cliampions of the 
cross were compelled to march in the emperor’s 
ranks. Their fury against him soon turned into 
execrations against heaven. Humility and re- 
signation are no qualities of fanaticism. That 
disease springs as often from pride as from 
warmth of imagination, and its votaries fancy 
themselves not so much the agents as the sup- 
porters 
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porters of Providence. They ri.se to an equality 
Avilh God, and when Ids measures accord not 
w'ith their ideas, tliey blaspheme and revolt from 
their duty. For the lirst three days of their re- 
turn, Ihe bishops, abbols, and presbyters, ab- 
stained (rom the usual prayers and spiritual ex- 
ercises ; and the feelings which they shewed in 
snllenncss ami murmurs^ the common people 
expressed in open iiidij;nation. It was impi- 
ously sauh no mats will henceforth become the 
pilgrim or soldier of Gtal. If heaven be omni- 
potent, w'hy does it consent to those thing’s ?* 

The news of the approach of Alexins had 
preserved the courage of his allies in Antioch ; 
but w'heu his cowardice was heard of, they con- 
signed him and his army to cverlastitig- i]ifamy, 
not only on account of their iutidelity to obliga- 
tions, but because they defrauded the people of 
the cro.ss of those succours w'hich God had pro- 
vided. Heaven w'as implored that the Greeks 
might have their portion of ctcnuil torments 
with the great bctrayf'r Judas. Despondency 
seized some of the bravest minds, and if Godfrey, 
Raymond, and Adhcmar, had not displayed 

heroic 

• Tudebodus, 799. Robert, 60. Baldric, 118, 119. 
Albert, 253 . Archb. of Tyre, 718, 720. Alexiad, p. 256-7, 
aad Du Cange’s notes. 
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heroic firmness, the soldiers would have been 
abandoned, and many of the chiefs would have 
endeavoured to escape by sea to Eurojie. The 
common men sunk into mclanciiolyand despair. 
Neither supplications nor severity could induce 
them to remain at their posts, and they shut 
themselves up in their habitations. Bohemond 
set fire to the houses, the soldiers ran to tlieir 
quartin's, and a military appearance was re- 
sumed. Two thousand private dwcllini>'s and 
churches were destroyed in this dreadful experi- 
ment The (lames spread with uncontrollable 
rapidity, and Bohemond apprehended that the 
seat of his principality would be ruined ; or, as 
some of the early writers slate, lest the church 
of St. Peter and St. Mary should be visited with 
the same desolation.* 

Though the (ire had driven the soldiers to their 
posts, violence could give no spirit to attenuated 
bodies or despairing minds. The ruin of the 
hopes of Christendom appeared inevitable, and 
no man could anticipate the recovery of the sa- 
cred 

* Tudebodus, Y98. Gesta, 19. Albert^ 253. Guibert^ 
517. William of Tyre, 720. The biographer of Tancred 
deplores, in his usual bombastic style, the destruction of the 
palaces, Arc. and it is curious to remark, that he describes 
the ironwork of them to have come from England. 
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cred places. Both \alour and stratag'em had chap.v. 
done their best. One re^oniee, more powerful 
than all tlic others, yet reuiained to he tried, 
and that resource was superstition. A Lombard 
clerk preached to the clergy and laity, the noble 
and ignoble, and endeavourcti to dissij)ate their 
fears. He said that he remembered a pious 
j)ricst in Italy, who journeying to perform mass 
before his diocesan, was encountered by a pil- 
grim, who anxiously inquired his opinion on the 
subject of so many princes and nations going in 
holy company to the sepulchre at Jerusalem. 

He replied, “ some people think that the design 
“ has been insj)ired by Cod himself: others, 

“ that the action springs entirely from the levity 
“ of the French character ; and that the misfor- 
“ tunes in Hungary and Bulgaria are judgments 
“ on them for their want of piety. For my 
" part, I cannot di^cide between the conflicting 
" sentiments.” The pilgrim rejoined, this 
“ expedition does not spring from the levity of 
‘‘ the French people, but it has Cod for its 
author. The names of those are recorded in 
" heaven as martyrs, who banish themselves 
from Europe in the name of Christ, and who 
“ lead a sober and religious life.” Tlie presby- 
ter demanded the family and fortunes of the 
man who spoke with so much deci.sion. Know 
" then,” he replied, I am Ambrose, bishop 

“ of 
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CHAP.v. “ of Milan, servant of Clirist ; and in three 
“ years the soldiei’s of the Lord, after having 
“ conquered various nations of barbarians, and 
“ suffered many labours, shall enter Jeru^lera 
" in triumph.” The story of the Lombai’d 
clerk was received with credulity, both by the 
chiefs and by the ignorant populace, and served 
better than a philosophical treatise on resigna- 
tion, to preserve their patience.* Before the 
effects of this tale had worn away, another ])riest 
■ swore on the gospels, that while he w as at pray- 

ers, Jesus Christ, accompanied by his mother 
and St. Peter, appeared to him, and said, 
“ Knowest thou me ?” The priest answered, 
“ No.” A cross was then displayed on the head 
of the Saviour, and the astonished priest aeknow- 
ledgeil his Lord. The son of man exclaimed, 

I made you masters of Nice, I opened to you 
“ the gates of Antioch ; and in return for these 
" benelits, you have lost your religions name in 
“ infamous debauclieries with Pagan women. ”f 
At these words the holy virgin and St. Peter 

threw 

* Albert, 252. 

f Strange morality, indeed, as Mr. Ellis observes, is as- 
cribed to the Supreme Being, who declares himself ofiended, 
not by the unnecessary cruelties of the Crusaders, not -by 
the general profligacy of their manners, so much as by the 
reflection, that Paynim women were partners of their amours. 
Specimens of the Early English Poets, i. 99. 
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threw themselves at the feet of Jesus, and be- chap.y. 
sought him to have mercy on his votaries. He 
then said to Peter, “ Go, tell my people, that 
" if l|iey will return to me, I will turn to them ; 

“ and in live days w ill give them the help which 
they want.” The presbyter offered to verify 
his story by a fiery ordeal, but as the merit of 
faith rises in proportion to the weakness of tes- 
timony, the bishop of Puy required merely a 
simple oath. Bohcinond, Raymond, Godfrey, 

Hugh, and the two Roberts, swore that they 
would never desert each other, or fly from the 
sacred cause ; and Tancred shewed his fanati- 
cism or courage in the expression, that he 
would not abandon the siege of the citadel, or . 
the journey to Jerusalem, so long as sixty 
soldiers were in his train.* The succours of 
heaven were not withheld fi’om any want of 
devotion in the people. The temples were 
crowded, and the streets resounded with psalms 
and hymns. A priest and a secular man were 
arrested in their flight ; the one by his brother’s 
ghost, the other by Jesus Christ himself. Hea- 
venly promises were mixed with reproaches, and 
the spectre of the mortal man declared, that the 
disembodied souls of the slain Christian.s would 
VOL. I. i> assist 


* Robert, 60. Guibert, 516, 517. 
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CHAP. V. assist their friends in the day of battle.* When 
superstition was at its hcig’ht, a Proven9al or 
Lombard clerk, named Peter Barthelemy, as- 
sured the chiefs, that St, Andrew had appeared 
to him in a vision, had carried him through the 
air to the church of St. Peter, and had shewn 
him the very lance which had pierced the side 
of Christ. The saint commanded him to tell the 
army, that that weapon would ward off all attacks 
of the enemy, and that the count of Tholousc 
should support it. He had not at first obeyed 
the commands of the saint, for he dreaded the 
charges of fraud and imposture : but at last the 
threats of heavenly vengeance had overcome his 
modesty, and he resolved to communicate the 
important secret. Expressions of joy and thank- 
fulness from the chicl’s rewarded the holy man, 
and superstition or policy bowed conviction to 
the tale.f 

Raymond, 

* Fulcher, 392, 3. Baldric, 119. Gesta, 568. 
f As the count of Tholousc was the foremost in the affair 
of the lance, to him must be ascribed tlie honour of invent- 
ing the tale. Ilis chaplain narrates it with the same air of 
conviction as he details historical truths. The two arohbi- 
shops. Baldric and William, appear to have had no suspi- 
cion of fraud. Ilalph of Caen (p. 316, 317) affirms that 
Bohemond, the two Roberts, Tancred, and Arnold, the duke 
of Normandy’s chaplain, discovered the trick, and that the 
prince of Tarentum delivered their opinions to the council, 

and 
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Raymond^ his chaplain, and ten other men, chap. v. 
were appointed to fetch the precious relic from 
its repository. After two days devotion to holy 
exercises, all the Croiscs marched in religions 
order to the church of St. Peter, and the chosen 
twelve entered the walls. During a whole day, 
the people waited with aw ful anxiety for the pro- 
duction of their sacred defence. The workmen 
dug in vain, their places were relieved by fresh 
and ardent labourers, and, like their predeces- 
sors, they gave up the cause. When, how'cver, 
the night carno on, and the obscurity of nature 
was favourable to mysteriousness, Peter Barthc- 
lerny descended into the pit, and after searching 
a decent time, he cried aloud that the lance was 
found. The chaplain of Raymond seized and 
embraced the relic : the people rushed into 
the church, incredulity was banished, arfid the 

p 2 astonished 


and put some searcliing questions to Raymond, on the his- 
tory of the lancc from the days of Pilate to that time, Ful- 
cher’s statement in Du Chesne, p. 828, exonerates the bi- 
shop of Puy from all share in the imposition : it appears he 
told Raymond it could not be the true lance. Yet Fulcher 
goes on to say, that when the lancc was found, the heretics 
were convinced. Fuller’s remark on the subject of the lance 
is an excellent one. But let us know that heaven hath a 
pillory whereon Frans pia herself shall be punished ; and 
rather let us leave religion to her native plainness, than 
** hang her cars with counterfeit pearls,” 
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CHAP.v. astonished multitude blamed each other for tlie 
previous weakness of their faith.* » 

Iti a moment twenty-six days of misery were 
forgotten. Hope succeeded to despair, courage 
to cowardice. Fanaticism renewed its domi- 
nion, and it was resolved that the sacred lance 
should pierce the hearts of their enemies, if the 

EmUa-ssy of Turks would not depart in peace. + Peter the 

the Hermit ... • ■ 

to the Per- Ilcriuit, accompauied by an interpreter, was 
sent on this expedition of mercy. The sultan 
received him with sdl the splendour of oriental 
magnificence,;!; but the fanatic was undaunted, 
and indeed so contemptuous was his demeanor, 
that his character of ambassador alone preserved 
his life. His language was as haughty as his 
raaiuicr. The Turks must immediately quit a 
country, which, by the beneficence of St. Peter, 
belonged to the faithful. God befriended the 
Croises, and he would punish those who in- 
fringed 

* Baldric, 119. Albert, 254. Raimond, 150, 1. Fulcher, 
39b William of Tyre, 721. 

f Anna, confounding Christian names, makes Peter the 
Hermit the finder of the relic : and, fancying that the lance 
was at Constantinople, she supposes that the thing which was 
found, was one of the nails which pierced the Saviour on the 
cross. Alexiad, 258, 259. Du Cange’s notes. 

J Malmsbury says (345), that Kerboga was playing at 
chess, and. did not let the game stop. 
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fringed the rights of his people. If the Moslems chap, y. 
would acknowledge the divine will^ they might 
retire to their country with their baggage and 
goods ; and if they would abjure their false re- 
ligion, they might become the brethren of the 
Christians by baptism, and even Antioch avid its 
territory should be theirs. But if they persisted 
in their iniquity and inlidelity, the swords of the 
Franks would convince them on w liosc side jus- 
tice and heaven stood. Astonishment at the 
etfrontery of Peter possessed all the auditors, 
and a storm of rage broke I'rom the Persian 
general. “ We despise and abhor the idolatry 
“ of your religion. But if you will ackuow- 
“ ledge that there is only one God, and that 
" Muhaiumcd is his prophet, we will feed and 
“ clothe your wretched bodies. Itj however, 
you dare to propose conditions to convjuerors, 

“ wc will with our swords humble the pride of 
“ your nation. Slavery and death is the ap- 
pointed lot of those who dispute the right of 
" the Turks to a land which they had taken from 
" the effeminate Greeks.” The companion of 
the Hermit continued the discourse, aud still 
further inflamed the mind of Kerboga. The 
ministers of the Croises were contemptuously 
dismissed, and the menacing fierceness of 
P 3 their 
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their foe urged them to make a speedy return 
to the carnp.^' 

The soldiers as well as the chiefs crowded 
around Peter when he rejoined them^, and anxi- 
ously in(juired whetlicr their fate were peace or 
war. I'lie Hermit told his tale, and began to 
be eloquent in his description of the pride and 
power of tlie Persians, but the prudent Godfrey^ 
dreaiUng- Ute contagion of the terrors of the am- 
bassador, drew him to bis tent, and heard the 
details in private. Indignation at the contumely 
of the Moslems spread through the city, and the 
soldiers jiri'pared to chastise the enemies of God. 
They polinhed tlieir shields, and sharpened their 
swords. What few provisions they had left, they 
freely gave; to each other : and their horses (only 
two hundred) were allowed a double portion 
of jirovendcr. Temporal cares did not possess 
them wholly. They sung hymns, they prayed, 
made religious processions, confessed one to 
another, and, in receiving the sacrament of 
the holy supper, they felt their anger kindled 
against the impious despisers of the efficacy of 
the death of Christ. The clergy were seen in 
every church, and among each band of soldiers, 

promising 

* Robert, 62. Baldric, 118. Guibert, 520. Archb. of 
Tyre, 721, 722, Tudebodus, 800. 
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promising forgi\ oness o f sins to those who foi ight ch ap. v, 
bravely. The lea (;rs of the army, the bishops, 
and particularly the pious Ailhemar, poured not 
their blessings only, but largesses of money and 
provisions ; and now these people who had 
seemed just before ])ale, wan, and spirit- broken, 
appeared with a bold and martial front, antici- 
pating nothing but victory. lleligiou had 
changed all. Every one hdt that he was the 
man of God, and that as,«.isted by the lance of 
his Saviour, he should discomfit his foes.* 

The next day was the da) of battle, and the Rittic of 
religious courage of the anny was animated 2«Jmic' 
by the circamstanee that it was the festival of 
the church for St. I’eter ami St. baul. All the 
troops, e.xcept the count, of I'holouse, and a lew 
of his Provencals who wan’e left to watch the 
citadel, fpiitted Antioch, and formed in battle 
array on the jvlain before the city. The van 
was preceded by the priests, and monk.s with 
crucifixes in their hands, praying aloud for the 
protection of heaven, and c.xelaiming in the lan- 
guage of the Psalmist, “ Be thou a tower of de- 
" fence to those who put their trust in thee.” 

Every event w as turned into a lavourable omen, 
and even the morning dew sccntetl with the 
perfume of roses was supposed to bo a special 

p 4 favour 

* Archb. of Tyre, 722, 3. Guibert, 521. Albert, 255. 
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favour from heaven: The army marched in twelve 
divisions, in honour of the twelve apostles. To 
Hugh count of Vermandois, as the bearer of the 
papal standard, was assigned the distinction of 
leading the van. Robert of Flanders cominanded 
the second division ; Robert of Normandy, and 
his noble kinsman, Stephen earl of Albemarle, 
the third. The bishop of Piiy led the fourth, and 
this division was the nmst honourable of the 
twelve, for it carried the head of the sacred 
lance. The fifth, sixth, ninth, tenth, and ele- 
venth divisions were conducted by brave and 
celebrated generals ; the seventh and eighth were 
led by Godfrey and Tancred ; and the division 
of reserve was under the command of Bohe- 
rnond. The bishop of Puy, clothed in armour, 
and bearing the lance in his right hand, ad- 
vanced from the- ranks, and exhorted the cham- 
pions of the cross to fight that day as brothers 
in Christ, as the sons of God. “ Heaven,” he 
continued, "has pardoned you for your sins, 
" and no misfortune can happen to you. He 
" who dies here will live hereafter, because he 
" seeks eternal glory. Be brave of heart, for 
" the Lord will send to you legions of saints, 
" Go then against your enemies, who are more ' 
" prepared for flight than for combat ; go in 
" the name of the Lord Jesus 'Christ to battle, 
" and the Lord God Almighty will be with 
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" you.” The army shouted their approbation chap, v. 
and assent. They then pressed forwards to the 
plain on the other side of the Oroutes. Two 
thousand Turks, the guardians of the iron 
bridge, were annihilated by the three first divi- 
sions, and the whole army formed in two lines 
between the mountains and the river. Hugh 
was at the right of the line, and Godfrey on the 
left. Kerboga had expected the Christians as 
suppliants, and he learnt only by the destruc" 
tion of his corps of observation, that they 
marched as warriors. His movements were di- 
rected by skill; he bent his attacks against a 
part only of the enemy, the divisions of God- 
frey and Hugh ; and the sultan of Nice, after 
having made a circuitous route, fell upon the 
rear of Bohemond. The Christians opjmsed no 
stratagem to the mana'uvre of the Turks, but 
the battle was fought man to man, lance to 
lance. Tancred hung the event in suspense by 
rescuing the prince of Tarentum ; but at last 
the Franks contc nded for safety, not for victory, 
and the Saraccnian cavalry was mowing away 
their ranks. In this perilous moment some hu- 
man figures, clad in white armour, and riding 
on white horses, appeared'on the summit of the 
neighbouring hills, and the people distinguished 
the martyrs St. George, Maurice, and Theo- 
dore. 
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CHAP.v. dore.* The superstitious, or politiCjAdhemar ran 
through the ranks, exclaiming, behold, soldiers, 
f the succour which Gotl has promised you.’ The 
men answere;! him with the cry, Deus id vult, 
their martial energies revived at this animating 
shout, and, not waiting for the bright squadron 
of their celestial allies, they closed their batta- 
lions, and bore down upon the Saracens ; who, 

terrified 

As the Crusaders were in their own estimation the sol- 
diers of God, they looked for a portion of that supernatural 
aid which had often in days of old braced the nerves of the 
Jews. The idea mentioned in the text appears to have been 
taken from the case of the Maccabees. — And then it hap- 
pened that through the city, for the space of almost forty 
days, there were seen horsemen riding in the air, in cloth 
of gold, and armed with lances like a band of soldiers: 
and troops of horsemen in array, encountering and run- 
ning one against another, with shaking of shields, and 
multitude of pikes, and drawing of swords, and casting of 
darts, and glittering of golden ornaments, and harness of 
all sorts. Wherefore every man prayed that that appari- 
tion might turn to good.” Maccabees, book ii. ch. 5. 
V. 2—4. 

As when, (o warn proud cities, war appears 
« Waged in the troubled sky, and armies rush 
To battle in the clouds, before each van 
Prick forth the aery knights, and couch their spears 
“ Till thickest legions close ; with feats of arms 
From either end of heaven the welkin burns,” 


Milton’s Paradise Lost, IL 533, &c. 
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terrified at this iincxpectod vij^our, threw away 
their arms and Hod. So clo-cly did the Chris- 
tians pursue tlie steps of Kerboga, that the va- 
liant emir could not rally the troops_, or save 
the Ihirkish women and children from murder, 
or his camp from spoliation. The booty was 
so great, that e\ery one of the eonrpierors be- 
came in a moment far richer than when he 
assumed the cross ; and there fell to the share 
of Bohemond the sj)lcndid tent of Kerboga, 
which, like the one sent by llarnn al Raschid to 
CharleinagnCj could (it is said!) contain two 
thou.sand men, was divided into streets like a 
town, and fortiiied with towers. One thou- 
sand li\e hundred camels were found in the 
camp, and the cavalry mounted themselves on 
Arabian horses. The citadel of Antioch fol- 
lowed the late of the covering army, and sur- 
rendered ; the chief and three hundred ot the 
garrison embraced Christianity, and remained 
in the town ; the more faithful Moslems were 
conducted with their arms and equipage into 
the next Miiselmaii territories. The ambition 
of die count of Tholouse was the only interrup- 
tion to the general rejoicing. His banner floated 
on the walls, when the army re-entered the city 
in religious procession ; but the other ehiofs, in- 
dignant at his selfishness, supported the prince 

of 


CHAP. V. 

Victory of 
the Cruise*. 
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CHAP. V. of Tareutiim in his rigflits to the full and free 
possession of his prize. ^ 

After the defeat of the Turks, the Christians 
were not so much occupied by the exultation of 
success, or the enjoyment of the plunder, as to 
fail in their care of religion. Superstition had 
saved the cause of fanaticism ; and the priests 
neglected not their interest or their duty in the 
moment of victory. The churches were re- 
stored to their pristine dignity, and clergy were 

appointed 

^ Tudebodus, 801 and 2. Gesta, 21, 22. Robert, 63 — 
66. Baldric, 120—122. Albert, 255— 258. Raimond, 
154, 5. Guibert, 521-523. Arch, of Tyre, 723—726. 
Malinsbury, a writer not remarkable for superstitious cre- 
dulity, is totally silent on the subject of the lance, but says 
that in this battle it is not be denied that the martyrs as- 
sisted the Christians, as the angels in old times did the 
Maccabees. Malms, p. 435. In one of the Crusaders’ cir- 
cular letters to the princes and people of Europe, the loss of 
the Turks at the battle of Antioch is fixed at sixty nine 
thousand men; and that of the Christians at ten thousand. 
Not a word is expressive of the deaths by famine and 
disease ; but strong applications are made for men and pro- 
visions. Martenne, Vet. Scrip. Amp. Coll, 1. 568. But in 
another circular letter preserved in the Thes. Nov. of Mar- 
tenne (vol. i. p, 281,) the princes gloss over their misfor- 
tunes at Antioch, by saying that the Christians had only two 
hundred horses left. The distfesses subsequent to the cap- 
ture are mentioned at length. 
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appointed for the decorous solemnization of re- chap. v. 
ligioiis rites. Those teinj)los which liad been 
turned into inoS(pies, or, by supeiior contempt, 
into stables, were cleansed of their pollutions. 

The public spoil furnished gold and silver, ma- 
terials for crosses, candelabras, and other oma- 
ineiits of the church. The Greek patriarch was 
reinstated in his honours ; and the Latin clergy 
profes.sed they would rather serve under him 
than elect a new superior, and by that means 
act contrary to the canons of the church, and 
the examj)le of the s.iints and fathers.* 

* This yielding of power to decorum did not last long, 
for in two years the Greek patriarch was obliged to rotiro to 
Constantinople ; and the Latin priests made Bernard, a chap- 
lain of the bishop of Puy, their patriarch. Archbishop of 
Tyre, 727, &c. Demster says that the Scotch annals de- 
clare this Beraard to have been a Scotchman, who, after the 
council of Clermont, had preached the Crusade in Scotland, 
and led his recruits to Antioch. Acco^ti, p* 175. 
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CHAP. VI. 

THE REDEMPTION OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 

Embassy to Alexias.^, ... Desertion of the count of 

Vermandois. Delay of the Cruises at Antioch 

Vices of the Croises^^.^.^A pestilence 

Death of Adhemar»..*^. Letter to the Pope 

Politics of the chiefs. ..... Further delays of the chiefs 

...... Cannibalism of the Crusaders The soldiers ^ 

but not the leader s^ anxious to proceed...... The 

Croises march...... Treachery of the count of Tho- 

louse...... Discovery of the fraud of the lance...... 

Politics of the Croises with Alexius and the caliph 
......The Crusaders^ frst view of Jerusalem...... 

Retrospect...... State of the holy city ......Invested 

by the Croises...... Horrid drought in the Latin 

camp...... Manners of the Franhs Procession 

round Jerusalem. The city stormed and 

taken First massacre Cruelty of Godfrey 

• His Piety. ..... Second Massacre. 

While the clergy were reviving Christianity in 
Antiochj the princes of the Crusade deliberated 
on the temporal afl^i^irs of their cause. Their 
indignation against the cowardice of the em- 
peror Alexius was yet alive ; and they resolved 
that Hugh, count of Vermandois, and Baldwin, 

count 
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count of Hainault, should, in the name of all the oiiap.vi. 
holy warriors, censure him for his impiety " 
against God, and his treachci^ to man. His 
desultory wavering conduct, and his shrinking 
from all zealous^ co-operation with them, had 
dissolved a connection, of which reciprocal aid 
formed the basis. The ambassadors dircct<^ 
their course through Asia Minor; but in the 
neighbourhood of Nice, the count of Hainault 
fell into Turkish snares; and his friend alone 
reached Constantinople. Alexius rejoiced at 
the defeat of the Turks, for they were enemies 
of all classes of Christians. He heard the nar- 
rative of the misery of the Crusaders with equal 
joy ; for in their weakness he contemplated his 
own security. He derided their threatenings 
as the ravings of impotence ; and their denun- 
ciations of heavenly wrath were scorned by an 
unprincipled usurper. The count of Verman- 
dois had not the tirm and unyielding courage of 
the duke of Lorraine : he shrunk from the 
dangers of repassing Asia Minor; and, as if to oftheeouQt 
justify the Grecian opinion of the versatility and 
perfidious levity of the Latins, he abandoned his 
holy cause, and followed the route of the count 
of Chartres, to France.* 

When 


* Albert, 260. Archb. of Tyre, 729. 
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When the ambassadors quitted Antioch, the 
victorious people were clamorous to proceed 
immediately to Jerusalem, and accomplish their 
vow ; but the chiefs resolved, that popular im- 
patience should be restrained |;ill the mouth of 
November. The wounded soldiers required 
restoration to health, the army repose from its 
fatigues, before fresh dangers could be encoun- 
tered. A Syrian summer had already dried 
most of the springs of water round Antioch, and 
the new deserts which they were to pass could 
not be foreseen without dread. Three mouths 
tranquillity were therefore coiisidered necessary ; 
and the chiefs and their soldiers quartered them- 
selves in the city and its neighbourhood.* Bo- 
hemond descended into Cilicia, and received the 
submission of Tharsus, Adana, Mamistra, and 
Anzarba. The emir of a neighbouring fortress, 
called Ezaz, implored the succour of the Cru- 
saders against llcdouan, sultan of Aleppo. 
Since the arrival of the Franks many Christian 
women had been captured by this emir ; and he 
bestowed one of them upon a favourite general, 
who promised in return to ravage the territories 
of the Turkish lord. But the forty thousand 
soldiers of the sultan scattered his feeble bauds, 
and besieged him in hi^castlc. By the counsel 

of 


* Baldric, 122. William of Tyre, 729. 
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of his friend’s wife, the emir irnplored the al- 
liance and succour of Godfrey. The duke of 
Lorraine at first alone, then accompanied by 
Baldwin, prince of Edcssa, and finally by the 
count of Tholouse and the prince of Antioch, 
repulsed the lord of Aleppo. So quick and 
unexpected was his retreat, that many unsus- 
pecting Christians about Antioch were made 
prisoners : but he repented that he liad not 
retired without molesting the enemy, for Godfrey 
pursued him with dreadful retaliation. Ezaz 
became a fief of the Latins ; and tlie cruel con- 
(juerors not only deprived their allies of inde- 
pendence, but compelled them to supply the 
waste which had been made of necessaries in 
the expedition.* 

Those external successes were more than ba- 
lanced by internal calamities. Discord pre- 
vailed among the princes ; and they even assisted 
their people in rapine and theft. Public justice 
did not restrain private injury, and the will of 
every man was his only law. The heat of the 
season, the multitude of human carcasses, and 
the general disorders of the army, bred a pesti- 
lential disorder, which spread its ravages with 

VOL. I. Q such 

* De Guignes, ii. 97, 8. Archb. of Tyre, p. 730. Al- 
bert, 261, 263. 
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CHAP. VI. horriblo energy, that in a few months it 

destroyed more than one hundred tliousand 

persons. A troop of fifteen hundied German 

’ cavaliers, high in courage, and completely 

armed, recently landed at the port of St. Simeon, 

were cut off in a few days. The Crusaders com- 

•/ 

plained that they had not been led to Jerusalem 
inimedialcly after the fall of Antioch, when, it 
was .said, tin* fame of the Christians had been 
sounded over the east, and their course would 
have been unmolested, lint the commands of 
God had been disobcjed, and he was now pu- 
nishing his people for their supineness. Of all 
the victims of the wide wasting pestilence, none 
iicat'iof was so deeply lamented as Adhemar of Puy. 
Adheiudi. pcoplc buiicd their father and protector in 
the place where the sacred lance had been dis- 
covered * The death of the legate was conunu- 
i,.tt<rof nicaled to the Popc.f The chiefs entreated 
again and again their spiritual lord, by whose 
*’'’*^’* incitement they had taken the cross, to come 

and 

* Baldric, 123. Raimond, 391. Albert, 261. No per* 
eon could have been more popular Uian Adhemar. ** He 
had every virtue under heaven and was, besides, elo- 
quent and facetious, and all things to all men. Baldric, 123. 

t The letter was written by the chiefs of the first rank, 
and the order of precedency was Bohemond, Raymond, 
Godfrey, Kobett of Normandy, Robert of Flanders, and 
Eustace. 
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aatl (Complete the work which they had begun. cn.\p. vi. 
St. Peter had made Antioch the first city of the 
Cliristian name, and it was proper that his 
Successor should sit in his cathedral, restore pri-' 
luitive virtue, and banish all hcrc->ios.‘^ 

While the messengers were traversing Asia 
and Europe, the plague continued its ravages 
at Antioch, and Godlroy, with the Lorrainers, 
went into the principalitv of E les>a, and dwelt 
in Turbesscl. lie there might have found 
security and peace, but he was grateful to his 
brother for his hospitality, and in return made 
successful war on his Turkish neighbours. 

The count of Tholonsc, in order to keep in 
action the military (jualities of his soldiers, be- 
siegc^l the rich city of Albara, on the eastern 
bank of the Orontes, two days journey south of 
Antioch. Albara was carried by assault ; and 
the Clnistians vented their rage against infide- 
lity, by murdering the Turk.s, and gratified 
their orthodoxy by the establishment of a Latin 
church, and the appointment of a Latin 
bishop, t 

The .selfishness of Baldwin, and the prudence Poiitiw of 

I . 1 ihecliietb, 

or cowardice oi‘ the counts of Vernuindois and 
q 2 Chartres, 

* Fulcher, 394, 5. 
t Arehb. ofTyre,731,7S3. 
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JAP. VI. Chartres, had broken the unity of council and 
action of the crusading princes. The ambition 
of Boheiuond and Raymond was equally injuri- 
ous to the general intcreds. The count of 
Tholouse would not relax in his oppo'-ition to 
the claims of the Italian on the principality of 
Antioch, but even took forcible possession of 
the gates of the bridge and the adjacent towers. 
The altercations between tlicse chiefs became 
more warm, as the season approached for the 
departure of the army to J crusalei n . The other 
commanders intciposcd ; and there were re- 
peated debates on the subject even in the church, 
and before the altar of St. Peter. The firmness 
and artifice of Raymond prevailed. Varnishing 
his scllishne.ss with honour and religion, he pre- 
tended, that w ere he to accord with the ambition 
of Bohemond, he should violate the spirit of his 
promise of fricndshij> to the emperor, but that 
subject to the imperial rights, he would let the 
cause be determined by Godfiey and the rest 
when Jerusalem should be taken. He con- 
tended thut Bohemond ought to accompany 
them to the sacred city. The-e reasonable pro- 
positions weighed with the judges, and the pub- 
lic voice was ni favour of the postponement of 
decision.* 

November 

* Guibert, 535. Tudebodus, 80 i. 
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November arrived ; the people, more religious 
than selfish, were ardent in (heir « ishes for the 
compleliou of their pilgriniagc ; the chiefs, 
however, and even the duke of Lorraine, led 
them to new wars of ambition, and attempted 
to surjjrize the town of Marra.* But their con- 
fidence exceeded their [irudcnce, and (heir attacks 
were distinguished by vigour rather than skill. 
Their scaling ladders were too few, and the 
enemies were e.vpert in destroying their works 
by cnoriuons stones, and the Greek tire.f The 
Christians learnt nothing from experience ; their 
sufferings from famine had been the extreme of 
misery, and yet they sat down to the siege of 
Marra with no stores ol‘ provisions. They were 
soon reduced to their old resources of dogs llcsh 
q 3 and 

^ Marra was a few miles distant from Albara, or Bira, in 
the country of Apamca. De Guignes, ii. 98. 

f The secret of state, then, had transpired, and it seems 
that the Turks had discovered the art of making the Greek 
fire, the most formidable weapon of destruction that was 
known till the invention of gunpowder. Indeed, in the early 
part of the tenth century, the Greeks were no longer the 
only people acquainted with the means of preparing it j for 
John Camcniata, speaking of the siege of his native city, 
Thessalonica, which was taken by the Saracens in 904, says, 
the enemy threw fire into the wooden works of the besieged, 
which was blown into them by means of tubes, and thrown 
from other vessels. Beckman s History of Inventions, voL iv. 
p. 85. 
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CHAP. VI. and human carca.sses. They broke open the 
tombs of the Muselmaps ; ripped up the bellies 
ol’ the dead for i^old, and then dressed and eat 
the fragments of flesh. The siege must have 
been raised, liad not Boheinond arrived with 
new succours ; the desperate savages mounted 
the walls in various places, and the city was 
taken. Their cruelty could not be appeased by 
a bloodless eon(|nest: (ixtermination not cle- 
mency marked their victory. The night cheeked, 
but did not close their work of blood, for the 
ne.xt day they used their swords willi such indus- 
trious ferocity, that the most ob^cnro places of 
the city w'e.re tilled with carcasses. Many of 
the inhabitants were guilty of self-slaughter, in 
order to a\oid' falling* into the hands of the 
enemy; but the victims both of savageness and 
of despair w ere mangled and eaten by their con- 
querors. Some wealthy citizens had procured 
a promise of safety from Boheinond, by tenipt- 
ing* his avarice, but when streams of blood 
flowed through the streets, the pertidious chief 
commanded his prisoners to be brought before 
him. They who were vigorous or beautiful, 
were reserved for the slave market at Antioch ; 
but the agetl and intinn were immolated at 
the altar of cruelty.* 

It 

Tudebodus, 806. llobert, 69, 70. Baldric, 125. Al- 
hert, 267,8. Guibert, 527. Archb. of Tyre, 733, -t. Abid- 

feda, 
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It ^vas the wish of Rayiuoutl that Marra should chap. vi. 
forma part of the bishoprick of Albara: but 
Boheinoud refu'sod to deliver up such quarters 
of the town as he had conquered^ unless his 
compeer would resijra the gate and the towers 
which he held at Autioch. These dissentious 
w'(M'e odious to the people, because they de- 
la jed the general work of the Cru''udes. The 
com])lai(il was just, (hat the strength ol’ (hearmy 
had been wa.sted in petty coullicts, in wars of 
selhshuc'.s, and not of religion. Disatfeetioii 
almost amounted to open rebellion, and the odditii. 
sol(li<'rs agreed that they would choose com- 
manders who would immediately lead them to 
Jeiuoalem. To prevent tumult, the eount of 
Q 'i Tholoiise 

feila, III. 317. Abulmahascn in I)e Guignes, II. 98. Tu- 
debudus, llobert, Baldric, and Albert mention the facts of 
the miserly cannibals ripping open dead bodies in expecta- 
tion of finding gold, and of their eating human flesh. Robert 
speaks of these things with horror ; but Albert drily says, 
there was nothing surprising in the matter, “ for hunger is 
“ sharper than a sword.” He was much astonished that 
they preferred the flesh of dogs to that of Christians and 
Saracens. Ralph of Caen (p. 315) also mentions the facts with 
shame and indignation. See too the encyclical letter of Daim- 
bert, Godfrej', and Raymond in Martenne Tims. Nov. vol. 1, 
p. 281. Ralph de Diceto in Twysden, col. 498. Sigibert, 

Chron. p. 104, ed. Stephens, and Ekhard, p. 522, in the fifth 
vol. of Alurtenne, Vet. Scrip. Amp. Coll. 
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CHAP. VI. Tholouse promised to march in fifteen days. 
His rival then appeared to be still more impa- 
lient, and returned to his city for the purpose of 
organising his forces. The days for departure 
passed^ and yet no reconciliation was effected 
between the contending chiefs. The other 
princes were slow in acceding to popular 
wishes, but they disdainfully refused the bribes 
of Raymond, and his ambitious projects were an- 
nihilated by his own soldiers who garrisoned 
Marra. 1 n his absence they rebelled, and declared 
that Marra should not, like Antioch, be the occa- 
sion of delaying the march. 'The remonstrances 
of the family of Raymond, and of the bishop of 
Albira, were useless, and the fortifications and 
walls were destroyed. The sick and infirm 
assisted, and it is reported that so great was the 
strength which heaven inspired them with in 
this holy work, that the labour of each indivi- 
dual exceeded the work of three or four oxen. 
As the count of Tholouse was immbveable by 
reason and justice, Tancred and some friends 
went to the gates near the iron bridge of Antioch, 
and under the language of friendship were ad- 
mitted. They immediately assumed a military 
appearance, drew their swords from the con- 
cealment of their garments, and slew or drove 
away the soldiers of Uie count of Tholouse, 

I 

and 
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and Bohemond became sole lord of the city chap. vi. 
which his artifice had won.* 

The indignation of Raymond, at the destruc- 
tion of Marra, could only vent itself in empty 
imprecations, for it was the action of the whole 
people ; and could not be punished. He therefore 
thought it prudent to conciliate his Provencals. 

The importunities of the people for a vigorous 
and direct pursuit of hostilities could no longer 
be resisted, for Marra had been exhausted, and 
the soldiers made their fell I'epasts on the 
bodies of the Saracens which had been buried 
more than two weeks. Projects of ambition 
being now useless, Raymond assumed the cha- 
racter of a monk, and marched to Cafarda in 
company with his Latin clergy, invoking the 
pity of God, and the assistance of the saints. 

After a short residence there he collected his 
troops, and jjursued his crusading route. Robert 
of Normandy attached hinjseif to his cause; 
but it is singular that Tancred should march 
with the foe of his kinsman Bohemond. From 

the 

* Baimond, 160, 161. Baldric, 126. Archb. of Tyre, 

735. Malmsbury, 436, The Pisans never lost sight of com- 
mercial business: they prevailed on Bohemond to give them 
a street in Antioch, where they might have their exchange 
V and court of justice, and carry on correspondence with their 
friends in Italy. Tronchi, p. 35. 
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the ruined country round Marra they proceeded 
into more fertile lands, and the Turkish emirs, 
taught at length the impracticability of resist- 
ance, sold provisions to and entered into trea- 
ties witli the Christians. The standard of Ray- 
mond was hoisted on every town for a consider- 
able distance ; and that act of possession saved 
the places from (he depredatUms of subsequent 
bodies of Crusaders. The fortress of Area, a 
few leagues to (he north-east of I'ripoli, was 
known to be richly furnished, and Raymond 
halted on his journey with (he intention of 
making jt his prize. Neither an escalade, nor 
a long siege, accomplished the sulqiigation, 
and the uauK; of the count of Tholouse was 
repeated no more with terror.* 

Two months after the departure of Raymond 
from Marra, (iodfrey, and Robert of Flanders,'!' 
with the rest of the army, left Antioch. Bohe- 
inond accompanied them as far as Laodicea. He 
then returned to his principaht y, and softened 
the regret and anger w Inch his desertion of the 
cause occasioned, by largely contributing to the 
expenses and conveniences of the journey. 

Laotlicca 

♦ Raimond, 161—165. Robert, 70 . Archb. of^ Tyre, 
734—6. 

+ Robert of Flanders was always the fidus Acliates of 
Godfrey. 
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Laotlicea was in possession of the Greeks^ but chap. v». 
the Crtisaders terrified tlic goveruorj and he 
I’eleased the pirates whoift Bajdwin and Taiicred 
had elicounlcred in Cilicia, ami who liad since 
fallen into Grecian thraldom. The duke of Lor- 
raine commanded their small naval force to 
coa>t within sight of tluj army, v\hich would 
wind its way along’ the shores. Gabala was the 
next town which was assailed by the Croises, 
and the emir attempted by large protniscs of 
gold to induce Godfrey to raise the si(!ge. But 
he tlespised all sordid considerations, and the 
Turk therefore tried the more easy virtue of 
llaymond. The count of Tholouse accepted Trc.id,eiy 
the bribe, and under the pica of the approach oniU-"”'*' 
of a large army, he rcfpiestcd the co-operatiou 
of the duke of Lorraine. The siege of Gabala 
was raised, but on approaching Area no Turkish 
army appeared, and Taucre<l e.xposed to the 
chiefs the cause of the pretended alarm. The 
young Italian was prompted in this instance by 
seKish as well as virtuous motives, for Raymond 
had, through avarice or ambition, withheld 
from him all pecuniary remuneration for mili- 
tary aid, and he therefore entered into the ser- 
vice of Godfrey.* Raynouard, viscount of Tu- 

rciine, 

'* Albert, 269. Archb. of Tyre, 739. This is the pro- 
bable account. Raimond d’Agiles, however, considers 

the 
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Dlficovery 
vf the fraud 
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renne, and some other lords, suddenly attacked 
Tortosa, and by an ingenious device made the 
citizens imagine that all the Christian soldiers 
were before the town. The Muselmans fled 
in the secresy of the night, and the soldiers en- 
tered and pillaged the place. 

The treachery of the count of Tholouse di- 
minished his authority ; and as his counsels 
were no longer assisted by the bishop of Puy, 
even the spiritual reverence which was paid to 
him as keeper of the lance, began to decline. 
The superiority too which Raymond and his 
Provencals claimed on account of their sacred 
charge, excited the envy and disgust of the 
army. The prince of Antioch had always been 
a professed sceptic ; and his disbelief had been 
contagious. To silence incredulity, Raymond 
on more than one occasion published stories of 
new revelations from Heaven to Peter Barthe- 
lemy ; and he declared that death must be the 
punishment of want of faith. Some examples 
were made ; but they did not produce general 
conviction. The Latin clergy had no absolute 
master ; and the chaplain of one prince might, 

with 


the accusation by Tancred of Raymond as calumnious, 
p. 162 . The rest of the Latin historians say nothmg about 
the matter. 
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with impunity, revile the prodigies which ano- chap. vi. 
ther exhibited. Arnold, chaplain of the duke 
of Normandy, disclaimed the notion that the 
lance in the possession of Raymond was the 
weapon which had piei ced the side of Christ. 

The clerical heretic was eminent both for talents 
and for profligacy ; and though the latter dis- 
tinction might have injured his judgment on 
spiritual matters, yet he had a certain energy of 
character which imposed on the mass of man- 
kind. His representations called for new mira- 
cles ; and every day some priest or other re- 
lated his dream of the preceding night, in which 
he had seen souls dying in hell for even a mo- 
mentary incredulity. Still, however, it was 
murmured through the camp, that if the tale of 
Peter Rarthclemy were true. Heaven could bear 
witness to it by some visible interposition. The 
fanatic offered to convince the world of his 
alliance with sujieniatural powers ; and, in the 
presence of the assembled soldiens, to undergo 
the fiery ordeal. A regular course of fasting 
and prayer preceded the trial ; and the aid of 
Heaven was invoked by the clergy. On the 
appointed day, Peter rushed into the fire, which 
was supposed to be the agent of God. But 
Heaven declared that the lance which he bore 
in his hand was not the true lance, for the flames 
enveloped and destroyed him. Some poor 

wretches. 
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wretches, as pertinacious as ignorant, continued 
to maintain its divinity, and attributed Peter’s 
death to tlie overbearing pressure of the crowd 
on his coming out of the fire. Raymond, how- 
ever, was not able to spread this disposition to 
credulity ; and coidd therefore boast no more of 
the special confidence of Heaven.* 

While the soldiers were raging with theolo- 
gical hatred on the aflkir of the lance, the de- 
puties who had been sent into Egypt returned, 
accompanied by amliassadors of the caliph. 
The Christians had been treated with Saracenic 
severity when the Egyptians heard of their re- 
verses; but when the anny of the emir of 
Mosul had fallen, the caliph gave them liberty. 
Yet he still held the Latins in contempt; and 
the emperor Alexius encouraged the continuance 
of hostilities. The deputies of the caliph again 
proposed that the soldiers of Christ and of Mu- 
hamraed should bend their united efforts against 
the Tartarian spoliators: but his politics and 
religion forbad him from offering the Christians 
any permanent settlement in Jerusalem. The 
caliph wished to prepare the way for the accep- 
tance of these terms by large presents to the 
leaders of the Crusaders ; but the presents and 

the 


* William of Tyre, 7S9. Raimond, 16^9. Gesta, 571. 
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the treaty were rejected with indignation. 
The fury of the Latins was fresh when ambas- 
sadors from Alexins reached the cainp. The 
court of Constantinople was tilled with astonish- 
ment and alarm that Antioch had been given to 
Bohemond, and commanded the forces to lialt 
till midsummer, when (hey should be joined by 
their liege lord. But Godfrey ami his cbuncil 
justly reproached their own simplicity for having 
ever contided in Alexius, and replied to his en- 
voys, tliat he who had so early broken his oath^ 
to his allies, that he who had violated them 
whenever they interfered with his interest, liad 
no claim upon the fidelity and obedience of 
others.* 


These embassies and ncgociations awoke the 
Croises to a full view of the enmity of the Egyp- 
tian caliph, and the porfidiousness of Alexius ; 
and they burned with desire to chastise the Musel- 
mans, and to conquer Jerusalem without impe- 
rial aid. They despised the count of Tholonse 
for wishing to press the siege of Area ; and the 
army resumed its course for Jerusalem along the 
sea-coast. The emir of Tripoli attempted to 
oppose the torrent ' of invaders; but he was 

' soon 


* llaltnond, 170. Robert, 71- Arcbb, of Tyre, 740. 
Mug. Ital. 1. 206, 210. 
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CHAP. VI. soon compelled to deprecate their vengeance; 
and though Raymond wished that the town 
should be sacked^ yet mercy prevailed in the 
minds of the other generals ; and tliey were con- 
tented with large supplies of provisions, the libe- 
ration of three hundred Christian slaves, and the 
payment of fifteen thousand pieces of gold.^' 
The soldiers crossed the plain ofBeritus, went 
through the country ol‘ Sidon,f Athareb or 
Sarfeiid, Ptolcmais or Acre ; and when they ar- 
rived at Jaffa, they left their maritime route, and 

marched 

* The Crusaders found the sugar-cane near Tripoli. Al- 
bert’s account of it is curious. It is annually cultivated 
with great labour. When ripe they pound it, strain off 
the juice, and keep it in vessels till the process of coagu- 
lation is complete, and hardens in appearance like salt or 
snow. They eat it scraped and mixed with bread, or dis- 
solved in water.” P. 270. These remarks are interesting, 
inasmuch as they are the first on record which any European 
ever made concerning a plant, the cultivation whereof forms 
so large a chapter in the annals of human misery. 

t In the country round Sidon, the soldiers were incom- 
moded by serpents or tarantulas. But the bite was cured, 
and the poison charmed away, when a chief touched the part 
affected. Another mode of cure is mentioned by Albert of 
Aix, (p. 271,) which I wonder should have escaped the dis- 
gusting diligence of certain wide searching commentators 
on Shakespeare. If they had discovered it, they would have 
dragged it in as an illustration of some passage, not over 
delicate, in his Comedies. 
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marched to and halted at Ramula.* The Sara- chap. vi. 
cens lied from the town ; and the Crusaders, in 
their grateful joy at the pos.session of its riches, 
vowed that they would raise a bishopric to the 
honour of St. George, whose canonized bones 
reposed there, but whose virtuous spiiit had 
procured them the favour of Heaven. f Some 
daring chieftains proposed to inarch into Egypt 
and destroy the head itself of the MuhammeJan 
power ; an event which wmild be followed by 
the immediate submission of Jerusalem. But 
the counsel w^as overruled on the strong argu- 
ments of the length and difliculty of the march, 
and the inadequacy of a small army to the ac- 
complishment of so great an end| On the 
third day after their arrival at Ramula, the sol- 
diers and people took the road to Jerusalem, 
and soon reached the towm which, in the history 
of its sacred and its Roman days, had assumed 
the diflerent name.s of Emmans and Nicopolis. 

The holy city was then in view ; every heart The 
glowed with rapture; every eye was bathed in first view 
tears. The word Jerusalem was repeated in lem.*™**" 

VOL. I. R tumultuous 

* The Crusaders were then only sixteen miles from Jeru- 
salem. 

An obscure man (quondam Robertum,) they appointed 
the first bishop on this new establishment, Albert, p. 272. 

$ Raimond, p. 173. 
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CHAP, vi; turnultuous wonder by a thousand tongues ; 
— and those who first beheld the blessed spot, 
called their friends to witness the glorious sight.* 
All passed pains were forgotten ; a moment’s 
happiness outweighed years of sorrow. In their 
warm imaginations the sepulchre was rcdeemedj 
and the cross triumphed over the crescent. But 
with that rapidity of thought which distinguishes 
minds when strongly agitated by passion, the 
joy of the stranger, and the fierceness of the 
warrior, were changed in a moment for religious 
ideas and leelings. Jerusalem was tlie scene of 
the resurrection of Christ; and, therefore, the 
subject of holy rejoicing : but it was the place 
of his sufferings also ; and true devotion, full of 
self abasement and gratitude, is as strongly af- 
fected by the causes and circumstances as the 
consequences of the Great Sacrifice. The sol- 
dier became in an instant the simple pilgrim ; 
his lance and sword were thrown aside; he 
wept over the ground which, he said, his Saviour 
had wept over ; and it was only with naked feet 

that 

* Discovering the city afar off, it was a pretty sight to 
behold the harmony in the di&rence of expressing their 
joy; how they clothed the same passion with divers ges- 
tures : some prostrate, some kneeling, some weeping ; all 
had much ado to manage so great a gladness.” Fuller’* 
History of the Holy War, book i. chap. 24. 
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that he could worthily approach the seat of chap.vi. 
man’s redemption.* 

Of the millions of fanatics who had vowed to Retrospect, 
rescue the sepulchre from the hands of the infi- 
dels, forty thousand only encamped before Jeru- 
salem : and of these remains of the champions 
of the cross, twenty-one thousand five hundred 
were soldiers, — twenty thousand foot and fifteen 
hundred cavalry. The destruction of more than 
eight hundred and fiftythousandf Europeans had 
R 2 purchased 

* Baldric, 129-131. Raimond, 173. Albert, 270-274. 

Archb. of Tyre, 742-745. Rad. Cad. 319. 

f The monkish historians are often perplexed and contra- 
dictory on the subject of numbers; but their numerical 
statements are generally some approaches to truth, and give 
more distinct ideas to the reader than the phrases, an in- 
numerable multitude,” “ the people were as numerous as 
the sands of the sea, or the leaves of autumn,” &c> &c. 

In a note to,p. 80, we shewed that the number of the rab- 
ble, destroyed before the march of the grand army, was a 
quarter of a million. The people before Nice amounted to 
700,000, p. 126. There arrived at Jerusalem only 40,000, 
including the whole or part of several bands of Crusaders, 
who joined the army at different times, and particularly an 
English force wliich had made the voyage by sea in thirty 
ships, and landed at Laodicea after the battle of Antioch. 

Raimond, 172, 173. The various reinforcements we will set 
dpwn at 10>000. The losses by desertion and garrisoning 
towns were considerable, say 40,000. 


Rabble 
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CHAP. VI. purchased the possession of Nice, Antioch, and 
Edessa. It was not from any dread of the Turks 
that the armies of the Christians were so nu- 
merous, but as religious feelings and not politi- 
cal necessities had convulsed the world, as the 
war proceeded from the people and not from the 
rulers alone, no regidation of princes could limit 
the number of warriors. A moderate force 
would have been far more powerful than such 
unparalleled swarms : it would have been more 
easily supported, and its compactness would 
have defied assafilt. No certain conclusions as 
to comparative military desert can be drawn 
from the battle of Dorylcum ; but the engage- 
ment with Kerboga at Antioch shews, that how- 
ever exhausted the Latins might have been, yet 
their heroic courage and fanatical spirit could 
not be successfully opposed by myriads of Mos- 
lem votaries. Famine was the active agent of 
death in the first crusade. The soldiers had 
heard from preceding pilgrims the horrors of the 

land 


Rabble of Peter and others 250)000 

Force before Nice, and additions . .710,000 
Deduct arrivals at Jerusalem, and 
losses by desertion and garrison* 
ing 80,000 630,000 

880,000 
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land journey from Europe to Jerusalem, yet so 
great was their contempt of the enemy, and so 
presuming their confidence in the miraculous 
interjiosition of Providence, that their religious 
and military ardor was seldom checked by con- 
siderations of policy. The great leaders indeed 
took the wise measure of endeavouring to gain 
the friendship and aid of Alexius, and with that 
object before them, they, were justified in halting 
at Nice. But after the subjugation of that city, 
their march to Jerusalem ought to have been 
direct and immediate, and the acquisition of 
Turkish territories should have been deferred 
till after the foundation of a Christian state in 
Palestine. But as the Crusaders approached 
the holy land, the cause of their armament was 
in a great measure forgotten. Ambition and 
avarice swayed the minds of Bohemond, Bald- 
vyin, and Raymond, and real I’eligious enthu- 
siasm burnt more strongly in the minds of the 
soldiers than of the leaders. The popular ima- 
gination was inflamed by fanaticism ; but reli- 
gion had not produced any salutary effect on the 
lives of the people. They viewed it through the 
medium of their passions ; and in the gratifica- 
tion of their love of war they thought that they 
were performing their duty to God. The rabble 
which accompanied Peter were ignorant of the 
necessity of conciliating the emperor of Constan- 
R 3 tinople. 
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tinople, and therefore placed no restraints on 
their ferocity. But the policy of the chieftains, 
and the religious principle of not injuring fellow 
Christians, preserved some order and discipline 
in the regular armies, till they had entered into 
the Turkish territories. But their crimes after 
their departure from Nice were enormous. Fa- 
naticism had stripped morality from religion, 
and misery completed the triumph of vice over 
virtue.* 

Jerusalem at the time of the crusade com- 
prized the hills of Golgotha, Bezetha, Moria, 
and Acra, and as Mount Sion (one of the early 
seats of population) was not inclosed within the 
walls, the city was nearly the figure of a square. 
The garrison consisted of forty thousand regu- 
larly appointed Egyptian troops, commanded 
by Istakar, a favourite general of the caliph. 
In this moment of distress, the peasants crowded 
to Jerusalem with their arms and provisions, 
and the aggregate of the armed inhabitants and 

countrymen 

* The archbishop of Tyre is not very prone to exaggerate 
the vices of bis order: yet he tells us that since the death 
of Adhemar at Antioch, and the bishop of Orange at Marra, 
the ciergy had sunk into dissoluteness and profligacy; and 
that, with the exception of the bishop of Bari, and a few 
others, they were as crinjinal as the people. P. 763 . 
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countrymen could not be less than twenty thou- 
sand . The Christian tributaries were despoiled, 
tlie old men, women, and children were re- 
tained, but in dread of their turbulence, the 
young and vigorous were banished from the 
city. The valleys and rocks on the south and 
the east gave Jerusalem an impregnable appear- 
ance, and the Christians resolved to attack the 
more accessible sides of the north and west. 
The northern hue, from the north-east to the 
north-west corners, was occupied by the two 
Roberts, Tancred, and Godfrey. The troops 
of Eustace joined those of hi ' brother, and the 
line on the west was concluded by the Proven- 
9 als. In the course of the siege, the count of 
Tholouse advanced to Mount Sion, and wished 
to gain a reputation for piety, by encamping 
opposite that part of the Mount where, it was 
supposed, the Saviour of the world had eaten 
his last supper with his disciples.* 

The besiegers w ere ignorant or careless of the 
superior number of the enemy, and confiding 
in the justice of their cause, on the fifth day 
after their encampment made a furious attack. 
Their bucklers were their only defence against 
R 4 the 

* M. Pari*, 38, ed. Watts. Robert, 74. Archb. of Tyre, 
750. 
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CHAP. VI. the storms of arrows and fireballs from die be- 
sieged. Their impetuous valour hurried them 
through the Bavhacau^ and they reached the 
foot of the city walls. The Muselmaus were 
defended more by their fortifications than their 
courage, and if the Christians had been pos- 
sessed of a few common military engines, Jeru- 
salem would have been taken. But they fought 
with their naked swords alone, and when esca- 
lading became necessary, one ladder only was 
found. Some of the foremost mounted, and 
the battle was carried on at the top of the walls. 
Victory for a while hovered over the heads of 
the Christians ; but the consternation of the 
Falimites dissipated, they reassembled more 
quickly than their enemies could accumulate at 
the single place of attack, and the ramparts were 
soon cleared of invaders.* After this ebullition 
of savage and thoughtless courage, the Christians 
prepared with some wisdom and prudence for 
the siege. The princes resolved that every spe- 
cies of military machine should be erected, but 
the palm and the olive were the only trees which 
grew in the vicinity, and the propriety was 
more apparent than the execution of the resolve 
was practicable, till the soldiers gathered mate- 
rials from the wood of Sichon, thirty miles from 

the 


* Archb. of Tyre, 750. Baldric, 131. 
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the camp Some Genoese vessels arrived at 
Jaffa, and under an escort of the main army, 
their crews reached Jerusalem. The Italians 
were well skilled in the useful ails, and assisted 
by Gaston, of Beam, they erected more for- 
midable machines than the rude soldiers could 
have raised. The catapult was to assault, the 
vinea or sow * to undermine the w^alls, but 
the most happy issues were anticipated from 
three immense moveable towers. Each tower 
had three stories ; the lowest near the ground ; 
the second on a level with the ramparts, and the 
third was much more elevated. The soldiers on 
each floor were armed with the sword, the bow, 
and hand mangonel. A few days only were oc- 
cupied in these preparations ; but the privations 
of the Christians were more severe than their 
labour. Hunger had been the great calamity 
before Antioch, and drought was the scourge in 
the camp round Jerusalem. The naked stones 
of the Siloe mocked their wants, and the bed of 
the Cedron is in summer an unwholesoine morass. 

Every 

* The machine which the ancients called a Vinea, and 
the Crusaders a Sow, was constructed of slight timbers, the 
roof covered with thin boards, and wicker-work : the sides, 
defended with undressed hides, protected the soldiers within 
it, who, after the manner of a sow, proceeded to undermine 
the foundations of the walls. Malmsbury, p. i'll . 
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CHAP. VI. Every fountain and receptacle of water had been 
destroyed by the emir.* The people eagerly 
watched for the appearance of dew ; they dug 
holes in the ground, and pressed their mouths 
to the damp clod. Many abstained from food, 
in hope of mitigating by hunger the pain of 
Ihirst.f The chieftains indeed had their wants 
occasionally relieved by the Christians of Beth- 
lehem and other towns ; but those who had no 
gold to commute for water, were compelled to 
travel several miles from the camp in search of 
springs, exposed to the flying squadrons of the 
Moslems. 

When the towers and other works were com- 
pleted, a day was appointed for a general assaqlt. 
But Godfrey changed his place of attack, and 
transported his great tower from the north-west 
to the part of the north-eastern side of the walls, 
which was between the gate of Herod and that 
of St. Stephen. The fortification was low ; but 
the surrounding ditch was so deep, that the 
Maselmans were justified in not placing their 
soldiers in that quarter. Raymond’s machine 

too 


* Turba Ic fonti e i rivi, e le pure onde 
Bi veneni mortiferi confonde. 

La Gerusalemme Lib. i«S9. 


f See note I. 
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too was not brought to the walls; and much chap. vr. 
remained to be done before Godfrey could make 
an attack. Three days were spent in filling up 
the trench : the aid of the Genoese seamen was 
most cfiicacious ; and all were further stimu- 
lated to exertion by the donation of a piece of 
money to every one who cast three stones into 
the hpllow. At the close of the military prepa- 
rations religion claimed her dues. Misei’y had Manners of 
produced disorder and crime; and the clergy 
complainctl (hatj in the short space of a month, 
the character of the Christian soldiers before 
Jerusalem had become as immoral as it had 
been in the long and painful siege of Antioch. 
Superstition was as active as vice ; and it was 
not a single imposition which could make the 
peo|.ple question the truth of visions and dreams. 
Adheinar appeared by night to one of those 
priests who had been distinguished for his inti- 
macy with the departed saints. lie assured him 
that the crimes of the army had caused the hor- 
rible drought ; but that if the soldiers would be 
penitent. Heaven would deliver the sacred city 
into their hands. The people were awed into 
virtue by this revelation ; and the necessity of 
union became obvious to the chiefs. As no de- 
votion to God is so acceptable as charity to man, 
the gallant and disinterested Tancred, in the 
face of the army, offered friendship to Raymond. 

After 
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CHAP.vi, After this example of virtue, all minor feuds 
were hushed, and concprd and piety reigned 
■ throughout the camp. Peter the Hermit, and 
Arnold, exhortc;! the Croises to all religious and 
martial virtues. The soldiers completely armed. 
Procession a lioly proccssiou round the walls. The 

Salem naked feet, and bearing images of 
the cross, led them in the sacred way. Cries of 
Dens id vult rent the air; and the people 
marched to the melody of hymns and psalms, 
and not to the sound of drums and trumpets. 
On Mount 01i\'et and Mount Sion they prayed 
for the aid of Heaven in the approaching con- 
flict. The Saracens mocked these expressions 
of religious feeling by raising and throwing dirt 
upejn crucifixes ; but these insults had only the 
eftect of producing louder shouts of sacred joy 
The city from the Cliristiaus, The next morning every 
gtoinicd. tijjjjg. prepared for battle ; and there was no 
one who was not resolved either to die for Christ, 
or restore his city to liberty. Religious zeal did 
not only infuse courage and vigour into the 
infirm and young, but even the women took 
arms. The battering rams, the cats, and the 
towers, were impelled against the w^alls; and 
the Egyptians met the attack with darts, stones, 
and the Greek fire. The conflict raged tlirough- 
out the day ; and strong as w^ere the fanaticism 
and courage of the Christians, yet the triumph 

was 
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"was with the besieged. The great tower of chap, vi 
the count of Tholouse was much injured ; hun- ~~ 
dreds of men were slain ; and, on the apf>roach 
of darkness, the commanders ordered a retreat. 

The night was spent in watching and alarm by 
Christians and Saracens. The walls of the city 
had many breaches in them ; and the camp was 
weakly defended. But the spring of action was 
not relaxed ; and when the morning arose, all was 
industry and bustle. The means both of hosti- 
lity and defence w^ere repaired. Every Chris- 
tian seemed fresh and fierce ; the towers were 
manned with choice-drawn cavaliers ; sorne 
mounted the summits and second stories, others 
were at the bottom impelling the immense 
masses. The battering rams were put into mo- 
tion ; and such Croises as were not attached to' 
some of these engines, were stationed at a dis- 
tance to cover by their darts and arrows the 
attacks of their friends. TJxe besieged repaired 
their mural breaches, got ready their fire, their 
boiling oil, and all the dreadful stores of war. 

For several hours expectation stood in horror 
for the issue of the raging conilict. About 
noon the cause of the western world seemed 
to totter on the brink of destruction ; and 
the most courageous thought that Heaven 
had deserted ifis people. At the moment when 
all appeared lo.st, a knight was seen on 

Mount 
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CHAH. VI. Mount Olivctj waving his glittering shield as a 
sign to the soldiers that they should rally and 
return to the charge. Godfrey and Eustace 
cried to the army that St. George was come to 
their succour. The languishing spirit of en- 
thusiasm was revived,, and the Crusaders re- 
turned to the battle with pristine animation. 
Fatig-ue and disability vanished ; the weary and 
the wounded were no longer distinguishable 
from the vigorous and active ; the princes^ the 
columns of the army^ led the way, and their ex- 
ample awoke the most timid to gallant and 
noble daring. Nor were the women to be re- 
strained from mingling in the fight : they were 
every where to be seen in these moments of 
peril and anxiety, supporting and relieving 
their fainting friends. In the space of an hour 
the Barbacan was broken down, and Godfrey’s 
tower rested against the inner wall. Changing 
the duties of a general for those of the soldier, 
the duke of Lorraine fought with his bow. 

The Lord guided his hand, and all his arrows 
“ pierced the enemy through and through.” 
Near him were Eustace and Baldwin, " like two 
‘‘ lions beside another lion.”* At the hour, 

when 


* Dux Godefridus, non tunc miles, sed Sagittarius ; cujus 
manus ad proelium et digitos ad bellum dominui^ dirigebat ; 

quoniam 
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when the Saviour of the world had been cruci- chap. vi. 
fied,* a soldier^ named Lctoldus of Tournay, 
leaped upon the fortifications ; his brother 
Engelbert followed, and Godfrey was the third 
Christian ,who stood as a conqueror on the ram- 
parts of Jerusalem.f The glorious ensign of 
the cross streamed from the walls. ]; Tancred 

and 

quonkm sagittis jactis, inimicorum pectoraet utraquelatera 
perforabat. Juxta quern fratres ejus Eustachius et Baldui- 
nus, velut duo juxta leonem leones, et duros ictus jaculo- 
rum et lapidum suscipiebant^ et quadruplici faenore compen- 
sabant. Rob. Mon. 75. I apprehend that Baldwin du Bourg 
was the person meant. Baldwin, the brother of Godfrey, 
was at Edessa. 

* William of Tyre findeth a great mystery in the time ; 

** because Adam was created on a Friday, and on the same 
day and hour our Saviour suffered. But these synchro- 
nisnies, as when they are natural, are pretty and pleasing, 

‘‘ so when violently wrested, nothing more poor and ridicu- 
** lous.” Fuller's Holy War, book i. ch. 24. 

f The statement in the text is the most common one of 
the order in which the crusaders entered the city. But other 
nations have contested it, the Pisans are positive it was one 
of their countrymen. Tronchi, p. 35. 

if. Nothing can be more poetically beautiful than Tasso's 
description of the appearance of the ensign of the cross on 
the walls of Jerusalem. 

La vincitricc insegna in mille giri 
Aiteramente si rivolge intorno : 

E par die in lei pid riveretite spiri 
L aura, e che splenda in lei pid chiaro il giomo : 


Ch* 
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15 July, 
1099. ' 


First mas- 
sacre. 


and the two Roberts burst open the gate of St, 
Steplicn, and the north and north-west parts of 
the city presented many openings. The news 
of the success soon reached the cars of Ray- 
mondj but instead of entering any of the 
breaches, he animated his troops to emulate the 
valour of the French. Raymond’s tower had only 
been partially re|)aired, the Pro^ engals mounted 
the walls by ladders, and in a short time all Je- 
rusalem was in possession of the champions of 
the cross. The Muselmans fought for a while, 
then fled to their temples, and submitted their 
necks to slaughter. Such v as the carnage in 
the Mosque of Omar, that the mutilated car- 
casses were hurried by the torrents of blood 
into the court ; dissevered arms and hands 
floated into the current that carried them into 
contact with bodies to which they had not be- 
longed.* Ten thou-sand people were murdered 

in 

Ch’ ogni dardo, ogni stral, che in lei si tiri, 

O la declini, O faccia indi ritorno : 

Par che Sion, par che I’opposto monte 
Lieto Tadori, e inchini a Jei la fronte. 

Canto 18, 100. 

* Thus, as is expressed in a public document often 
quoted, if the Pope, and the faithful, desire to know what 
the Christians did with the Saracens they pursued in Jeru- 
salem, they are assured that, in the porch and temple pf 
Solomon (the Mosque of Omar) they rode in the blood of 

tht 
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ia this sanctuary. It was not only the lacerated ghap. vi. 
and headless trunks which shocked the sight, 
but the figures of the victors themselves reeking 
with the blood of their slaughtered enemies. 

No place of refuge remained to the vanquished. 

So indiscriminately did the insatiable fanaticism 
of the conquerors disregard alike supplication 
and resistance. Some were slain, others were 
thrown from the tops of the churches and of the 
citadel. On entering the city, the duke of Cmeityaf 
Lorraine drew his sword and murdered the help- 
less Saracens, in revenge for the Christian blood 
which had been spilt by the Moslems, and as a 
punishment fo- the railleries and outrages to 
which they had subjected the pilgrims.* But hu piety, 
after having avenged the cause of Heaven, 

Godfrey did not neglect other religious duties. 

He threw aside his armour, clbthed himself in a 
- VOL. I. s linen 

the Saracens up to the knees of their horses. Martenne, 

Thes. Nov. vol- 1. p. 281. See too Ekhard in Marienne, 

Vet. Script. Amp. Coll vol. 5. p. 523. 

* Dux vero Godefridus, non arcem, non aulam, non 
aurura, non argentum, non spolia, ambiebat: sed cum 
Francis suis, sanguinem servorum suorum, ^ui in circuitu 
Iherusaleni effusus fuerat, ab eis vindicare satagebat: et 
irrisiones et contumclias quas Peregrinis intulerant, ulcisci 
cupiebat. In nullo autem bello talem habuit occidendi 
facultatem : nec super pontem Antiochia;, cum giganteum 
dimidiavit gentilem. Bobertus Mon. p. 75. 
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feet, went to the church of the sepulchre. His 
piety (unchristian as it may appear to enlight- 
ened days,) was the piety of ^1 the soldiers : 
they laid down tlieir arms, washed their hands, 
and put on habiliments of repentance. In the 
spirit of humility, with contrite hearts, with tears 
and groans, tlicy walked over all those places 
which tlie .Saviour had consecrated by his 
presence. I'lu; whole city was influenced by 
one spirit ; and the clamour of thanksgiving 
w as loud enough to have reached the stars.” 
The people vowed to sin no more ; and the sick 
and poor were liberally relieved by the great, 
who thought themselves sulliciently rich and 
happy in living to see that day. All previous 
misfortunes were forgotten in the present holy 
joy. The ghost of tlie departed Adhcmar came 
and rejoiced : and as at the resurrection of 
Christ the bodies of the saints arose, so at the 
resurrection of the temple from the impurity of 
the infidels, the spirits of many of those who 
had fallen on the road from Europe to Jerusa- 
lem, ap})eared and .shared in the felicity of their 
friends. Finally, the hermit who, four or five 
years before, had wept over the degraded con- 
dition of the holy city, and who had commiser- 
ated the oppressed slate of the votaries of 
C 'hrist in Palestine, was recognized in the person 

of 
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of Peter.* It was remembered that he had chap.vi. 
taken charge of the letters from the patriarch to 
the princes of Europe ; it was acknowledged 
that he hail excited their piety, and inflamed 
their zeal ; and (he mnllitnde fell at his feet in 
gralitude (or his faithful discharge of his trust, 
praising (jiod who was gloiified in his servant.-]- 

s 2 In 

* This is the last historical mention of Peter. Of what 
became of him afterwards the early writers are silent. 

Thevet (Vies des Hommes Illustres, livre iv c. 15,) attributes 
the formation of the Latin kingdom in Palestine entirely to 
his sage counsels. Another lover of the marvellous puU 
him on board a ship for France ; the vessel would have been 
wrecked, had it not been for the exertions and prayers of 
the hermit, and a vow which the count of Clermont made to 
build a chapel to St. John the Baptist^ in case of hia safe 
arrival in France. Ihe chapel was built, and Peter lived 
near it, in the exercise of all Christian virtues, for a few 
years. More than a century after his death his tomb was 
opened ; and it is almost needless to mention, that time had 
not committed any ravage on his person. Oultreman 
ch. 10. 

•j* The patriarch had lately returned from Cyprus. This 
account of the religious procession of the Crusaders I have 
taken almost verbatim from the Archb. of Tyre, 760-1, 
and the Gesta Francorum, 576. The other historians add 
little to the narrative of the Archbishop : but they are unani'- 
mous in placing the time when the circumstance occurred 
on the very day of the capture of the city, and immediately 
after the first massacre. The Archbishop seems to have 
been incorrect in placing it on the following morning. 
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In wars of ambition sabjugated cities, . after 
the ebullition of military lawlessness, become 
the possessions of the victorious state and 
public. But in the Crusades each soldier fought 
from personal motives ; and the cause of the 
war, and not submission to authority, was the 
principle of union. Personal interest frequently 
prevailed ; and, accordingly, each Crusader be- 
came the owner of any particular house on the 
portal of which he had set his buckler.* But 
the treasures of the mosques were converted to 
the use of the church and of the poor ; and 
among the splendid spoils of two of the princi- 
pal temples were seventy large chandeliers, 
fifty of silver, and the remainder of gold.f 

The 

* One writer (the second anonymous in Bongarsius, p. 
577) says, that in consequence of the soldiers of Raymond 
being the last who entered die town, they had not the usual 
share of the spoil ; and that they piled the dead bodies of 
the Saracens into heaps, and burnt them, in hopes offindlng 
some pieces of gold and silver among the ashes. Ralph of 
Caen always describes the Froven 9 als of Raymond as mer- 
cenary and selhsh. In vulgar phrase, they were the Jews of 
the army. Fraud ad bclla, Frovinciales ad victualia, was a 
proverb among the Christians. Rad. Cad. p. 306. 

f Malmsbury, p. though a great admirer of Tancred, 
charges him with having appropriated to himself some of 
the contents of the temple of Solomon ; but that aflerwards 
reproved by his own conscience, and the reproaches of other 
people, he restored them. 
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The massacre of the Saracens on the capture chap. vi. 
of the holy city did not proceed from the in- 
darned passions of victorious soldiers, but from 
remorseless fanaticism. Benevolence to Turks, 

Jews, infidels, and heretics, was no part of the 
piety of the day : and as the Muselmans in their 
consciences believed that it was the will of 
Heaven that the religion of Muhammed should 
be propagated by the sword, so the Christians 
were under the mental delusion that they were 
the ministers of God’s wrath on disobedient man. 

The Latins, on the day after the victory, mas- 
sacred three hundred men to whom Tancred 
and Gaston de Bearn had promised protection, 
and had givdu a standard as a warrant for their 
safety. Though the religion of Tancred was as 
cruel as that of his comrades, though his deadly 
sword had explored every comer of the mosque 
of Omar, yet he respected the sacredness of his 
word ; and nothing but the interposition of the 
other chiefs prevented him from retaliating on 
the murderers. It was resolved that no pity 
should be shewn to the Muselmans; and the 
most humane justified the determination by the 
opinion that, in conjunction with the Saracens 
of Egypt, they might molest the Christians, and 
recover the city. The subjugated people were Second 
therefore dragged into the public places, and 
slaiu as victims. Women with children at the 
s 3 breast. 
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The squares, the streets, and even the uninha- 
bited places of Jerusalem again were strewed 
with the dead bodies of men and women, and the 
mangled limbs of children. No heart melted 
into compassion or expanded into benevolence. 
The city was washed, and the melancholy task 
was performed by some Saracenian slaves. No 
contemporary rejoiced out of general regard to 
humanity ; but every one condemned the count 
of Tholouse, whose avarice was more alive than 
his superstition, and whose I'avouritc passion 
made him save and conduct to Ascalon the 
only few Musehnans, except the slaves, who 
escaped the general butchery. The synagogues 
were set on lire, and the Jews perished in the 
flames.f 

* Christiani sic neci totura laxaverant animum, ut 

non sugens raasculus aut faemina neduin infans unius anni 
\ivens manum percussoris evaderet. Albert, £83. As 
Fuller says, “ this second massacre was no slip of an ex- 
“ temporary passion, but a studied and premeditated act.”— 
“ Besides, the execution was merciless, upon sucking chil- 
“ dren, whose not speaking spake for them ; and on women, 
whose weakness is a shield to defend them against a 
“ valiant man." Fuller, Holy War, book i. ch. 24. 

f This account of the siege of Jerusalem has been taken 
(frequently a mere transcription,) from the original writers or 
their immediate abridgments in Bongarsius, Gesta, 27, 28. 
Robert, 74-76. Baldric, 132-134. Raimond, 175-178. the 
first thirty-one chapters of the sixth book of Albert of Aix, 

Guibert, 
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Guibert, /^3-5S7, the second Gesta, 573-577, and the CHAP.Vf. 
eighth book of William of Tyre. Add to these Ordericus ^ 
Vitalis, 756 Mus. Ital. I. 293-226. Ralph of Caen, 321, 

&c. Malmsbury, 4-4^3, &c. and M. Paris, 41. Tiie Arch- 
bishop of Tyre only mentions one massacre ; — the one in the 
temple of Solomon, where ten thousand men fell. He justi- 
fies it on the argument, that tlic Saracens deserved punish- 
ment for their profanation of the holy places. He then says 
there were about the same number killed in the streets. 

There is no doubt that the Christians murdered the Musel- 
mans from principle. In the middle ages the vice of intoler- 
ance attacked the lives of men : in later times it has with 
more humanity and refinement disturbed their rights and 
possessions only. The total number of the Moslem victims 
is not mentioned by the Latin writers. Aboulmahasen, one 
of De Guignes’ authorities, (Hist, des Huns, &c. vqI, ii. p. 

99,) says that one hundred thousand people perished in the 
mosques of Sakra and Akra, and one hundred thousand were 
made prisoners ; the aged and infirm were killed ; and the 
women became captives. These general expressions are as 
useful as the sands of the sea,” and the stars of the 
Heaven,’’ of the Greek authors. The Christians made no 
prisoners ; and Albert is decisive that in days of chivalry 
women were assassinated. Abulfeda (vol. iii. p. 319, ed, 

Reiske,) coolly says, that the massacre lasted seven days, 
and that seventy thousand persons were killed in the mosque 
of Omar. But Aboulmahasen and Aboulfeda lived many 
years after the event, and only wrote from incorrect tradi- 
tion. 
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CHAP. VII. 

lUE STATE OF THE HOLY LAND AFTER TUB 
FIRST CRLSADE. 

Foundation of the Latin Kingdom of ^Jerusalem 

Succession of Kings hciwum the first and second Cru- 
sades Godfrey Baldwin L 

mn II Fulk..^^^.B(ddwin 111 Political 

history of the Kingdom of Jerusalem.^. ^..Limits of 
the Kingdom^.. Military history^.,, ..Mode of warfare 
..^..^Supphinent to the first Crusade...^. .Death of 

the count of Tholouse. Foundation of the country 

of Tripoli History of that state /I fairs of 

Antioch .. • • ..History of Edessa.. .... The Courtenay 

family Fall of Edessa...^.. Vain attempt to re* 

cover it. 

Jerusalem was in the hands of the Cliristians ; 
the sepulchre was redeemed, and the blood of 
the Moslems atoned for profanation. The 
coolc'it policy must approve the conduct of the 
vanquishers subsequently to the capture of the 
city, though it was the result of martial phren- 
zy ; for surrounded by Musclman foes, the new 
inhabitants of Jerusalem could alone preserve 
their independence by extending their territoiy. 

A Chris- 
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A Christian kingdom was raised^ and the laws, chap.vh. 
language,* and manners of Europe were planted 
in Palestine. A minute and chronological his- 
tory of the battles and sieges in which the 
Latins were involved would be neither profit- 
able nor agreeable; but a full and distinct 
knowledge may be gained of the ellccts of the 
first crusade,f if we separate the military from 
the civil transactions, and regard the natural 
relations of things rather than the order of time. 

The political history of Palestine forms the sub- 
ject of the present chapter. The next will com- 
prise 

\ 

* The language of the Latin Christians in Palestine was 
the same as that which was spoken in Northern France, and 
which was carried by the Normans into England, and super- 
seded the Anglo Saxon. It was a dialect of the Romane or 
RomancO language, and was called the French Romane, in dis- 
tinction from the other dialect called the Provencal Romane* 

As another name of the latter was afterwards an important 
territorial distinction, 1 may remind the reader that in the 
provinces to the south of the Loire the affirmative yes was 
expressed by the word oc, in the north it was called of/, and 
hence Dante has named the southern language langue d’oc, 
and the northern, langue d’oil. 

f In strict propriety the word Crusade is applicable to the 
state of every Christian who assumed the badge of the cross, 
travelled to the holy land, and fought with the infidels. But 
I shall use the word in the restricted sense of those great or 
national armaments which went to Palestine at the instiga- 
tion of the Pope, or of a general council, and in consequence 
of some important political event in the east* 
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Foundation 
of the Latin 
liingdom of 
Jerusalem, 
A.D. 109!1, 
July. 


prise a view of the constitution and laws of the 
Latins, and of some religious and military insti- 
tutions which distinguished the newly, estar- 
blished kingdom 

On the eighth day after the capture of the holy 
city, the princes assembled for the august pur- 
pose of electing a monarch. The deliberations 
were interrupted by several of the clergy as re- 
presentatives of the bishop of Calabria and Ar- 
nold, one of whom was ambitious of the pa- 
triarchate of Jerusalem, and the other of the 
bishoprick of Bethlehem. The meddling priests 
confessed the propriety of electing a king, but 
declared that precedence should accompany rank, 
and that as spiritual things were more w’orthy 
than those of a temporal nature, the choice of a 
patriarch should take place before that of a 
monarch.* The princes treated this intrusion 
with contempt; and it was resolved that per- 
sonal merit should be rewarded by royal digni- 
ties. The rank, family, and possessions of tlie 
chieftains were known to each other; but pri- 
vate 

* The archbishop of Tyre admits the force of the general 
reasoning involved in this declaration, but is indignant that 
such arguments should be used as a mere cloak to ambition. 
He every where censures Arnold for profligate manners, and 
Itaimond d’Agiles says, that the debaucheries of this priest 
were the subjects of the songs of the army. 
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vate morals and manners are visible only to 
friends and domestics. The erK|uiry was made, 
and Godfrey’s virtues were declared to be pre- 
eminent.f The princes conducted him in religious 
and stately order to the church which covered the 
tomb of Christ : but he refused to wear a dia- 
dem in a city where his Saviour had worn a 
crown of thorns; and modestly avowed, that 
the honour of becoming the defender and advo- 
vate of the holy sepulchre was all that he 
aspired to.| 

A year wanting five days was the term of the 
short reign of Godfrey. Ilis tomb was not only 

watered 

* Godfrey s friends gave a singular proof of his religious 
disposition. He was fond of remaining in church after the 
tenniiiation of the service; his attendants were tired and im- 
patient j and his excessive devotion often spoilt the dinner. 
Archb. of Tyre, 761*. 

f ‘‘ As for tlie knowing of men, which is at second hand 
from reports : men’s weakness and faults are best known 
“ from their enemies, their virtues and abilities from their 
friends, their customs and crimes from their servants, 
their conceits and opinions from their familiar friends, 
with whom they discourse most. General fame is light, 
“ and the opinions conceived by superiors or equals are de- 
“ ceitful ; for to such, men are more masked. Verior farm \ do^ 
mtslicis emanat*^ Bacon, of the Advancement of Know- 
ledge, book 2. Works, vol. i. p. 20d. edit. 1803. 
f See Appendix, note K. 
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watered by the tears of his friends, but was ho- 
noured by the lamentations of many of the Mu- 
selmans, whose affections his virtues had con- 
ciliated. The church of the holy sepulchre re- 
ceived his ashes, and it was decreed that that 
place should be the repository of the kings his 
successors . * On his death there arose a struggle 
for supremacy between the clerical and secular 
powers. The claims of the church to the pos- 
session of all divine and human authority, were 
transferred from the west to the east. Godfrey, 
Bohemond, and Baldwin, had been invested by 
the patriarchf with rule over their several states, 
and the artful churchman contended, that as 
God had been the conqueror of Jerusalem, God 
was its king, and that he, as heaven’s vice- 
gerent, should be received as governor. The 

humble 

* Albert, 299. Guibert, 554. William, 775. Godfrey 
was only forty years old at the time of his.death. 

f Daimbert, bishop of Pisa, was legate of Pope Paschal 
the Second, the successor of Pope Urban the Second, who 
died fifteen days after the capture of Jerusalem, and there- 
fore from some other cause than joy at that event. Albert 
of Aix charges Baldwin and Bohemond with having taken 
the bribes of Daimbert. The duke of Normandy had suc- 
ceeded in making his friend Arnold patriarch, but, on the 
arrival of Daimbert, the Norman priest prudently resigned, 
and the Pisan prelate stepp^ into the vacant place. Arohb, 
of Tyre, 771. 
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humble and religious Godfrey had renounced to chap.vUj 
the ambitious prelate the whole town of Jalla^ 
the sepulchre, the tower of David,* and many 
other parts of Jerusalem, and the strange con- 
dition had been added, that if Godfrey should 
die without children, the two cities were to go 
unreservedly to the patriarch .* The king left no 
issue, but his promises to the church could not 
affect his people, and a valiant nation felt that it 
was more necessai'y to be governed by a sword 
than a crozier. Tancred offered the throne to 
th^ prince of Antioch, but Bohemond about that 
time lost his liberty in endeavouring to extend 
his power into the Armenian territories. A fruit- 
less attempt was made by the enemies of the 
Bouillon family, to invest the count of Tholouse 
with royal honours. But most of the barons 
and cavaliers fixed their regards upon the count 
of Edessa. The enterprising spirit of Baldwin 
eagerly looked for a throne, and although the 
principality comprehended more territories than 
the kingdom, yet the possession of the holy city 
was the highest object of ambition as well as of 
devotion. He shed some tears for the death of 
his brother, but his feelings of joy at the pros- 
pect of a kingly crown soon overcame his grief. 

He 

* The archbishop of Tyre (p. 771) »* ashamed of the ra-‘ 
pacity of Daimbert, 
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Bourg, and hastened to take possession of the 
throne. He repelled the attacks of the emirs 
of Damascus and Ems, ever active when the 
Christians left their fortitications ; but so many 
were the perils of the little army in its march 
to Jerusalem, that his goo<l chaplain, with great 
honesty and simplicity, conies,ses, he had rather 
at that time have been at Chartres than in the 
holy land. All the barons recei>ed the bro- 
ther of Godfrey with acclamations ; and the 
Baldwin I. patriarch, not thinking it politic to display his 
— Ilia, mortification, pretended fear, and retired to tho 
sanctuary of Mount Sion. Baldwiii, satisfied 
with the acknowledgments of the soldiers, disre- 
garded the sanction of the church. But after 
some shew of his power and abilities, friends 
mediated an accommodation between him and 
the prelate ; and before all ranks of people in the 
church of Bethlehem, the patriarch poured the 
oil of consecration on the head of Baldwin, and 
crowned him with the regal diadem,* But 

Tancred, 

* Archb. of Tyre, 776, 780. Albert, 301, 307. Fulcher, 
4(02, 406. “ As for that religious scruple which Godfrey 

made to wear a crown of gold where Christ wore one of 
“ thorns, Baldwin easily dispensed therewith. Aiid surely 
in these things the mind is all : a crown might be refused 
“ with, pride, and worp with humility.” Fuller, Hist, of the 
Holy War, book ii. ch. 7. 
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Tancred, the other opponent of the now king, 
was not so soon appeased. He had retired from 
Jerusalem before the coronation, and he would 
not repair thither on a royal summons to do 
homage for some territories which he had ac- 
quired from the Muselmans. He haughtily re- 
plied, that he knew no judge of Jerusalem. 
A second and third summons were unansvv ered ; 
but in a short time afterwards he proposed to 
confer with the king near a river between Jaiia 
and Azotus. The remembrance of animosities 
in Cilicia einbittered subjects of present alterca- 
tjon, and the agreement of the princes to delay 
the conclusion of the conference, preventetl 
opeir outrage. The people of Antioch entreated 
the young Italian to administer the afliiirs of 
their country during the conlinement of his re- 
lation Bohemond. Peace without a compromise 
of character was in the pow er of I’ancred, and 
he therefore delivered the contested places to the 
sovereign, upon the condition, that in the event 
of his return he might enjoy them in feudal 
tenure.* 

In the reign of Baldwin, the kingdom of 
Jerusalem acquired strength and extent. The 
Muselmans of Syria trembled, and concealed 

their 


CHAP.Vfl. 


* Albert, 307, 8. 
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CHAP.vn. their hatred of the invaders. The Fatiinitcs, 
however, continually menaced the infant state. 
Baldwin marched his army into Egypt, 
But the hand of nature arrested him in the 
April 1118. career of his fortune. The intellectual firm- 
ness of the dying man was greater than .that of 
his fiiends. He endeavoured to moderate their 
lamentations, by recalling to their minds the 
perils of war and famine which they had sur- 
mounted. The place of an individual such as 
himself could be readily supplied, and it was 
their duty to tliiiik only of preserving the holy 
land. One desire which dwelt upon his mind, 
was that they would not suffer his body to lie 
in Egypt, where it would become a subject of 
ridicule for the Muselmans. I lis weeping friends 
replied, that in the heat of the soanm they could 
scarcely touch, much less cany a corpse so 
great a distance ; but the dying man gave them 
.spocilic instructions for embalming his body 
which would enable them with ease to remove 
it to Jerusalem. Then, recommending Bald- 
win dn Botfg for his successor, he expired. All 
the soldiers mourned his death, but after the 
first violence of grief, the Pranks assumed their 
ordinary appearance, lest the fatal circumstance 
.should become known to, and inspire the enemy 
with confidence. The army immediately left 
quickly reached the vicinity of Jeru- 
salem. 
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Salem. The time was the week before Easter : CHAP.vit, 
Baldwin dii Bourg and his Edessenes were just ”” 
arriving to celebrate the feast ; they joined the 
melancholy train, and the body of the late king 
was taken to the sepulchre of Godfrey. The 
sudden loss overwhelmed the Latins with ffrief, 
and even the Saracens in Jerusalem sympathised 
with the common feeling. As a general in the 
army of the first Crusaders, and as the conqueror 
of Edessa, BaUlwin was selfish, treacherous, 
and ambitious. But when he attained the height 
of power, he displayed connnanding virtues ; 
what he planned with ability, he generally 
executed with prudence ; and as in the early 
period of his reign the number of the Christian 
residents in Palestine was small, and the Turks 
pressed him on every side, great honour must 
be given to a man ho supported and enlarged 
a state wliich was placed on such weak foun- 
dations.* 

VOL. I. T On 

* Fulcher, 4.23, 430. Gesta, 609, 614, Albert, 358, 377. 

Archb. of Tyre, 808,816. It Is difficult to conceive why 
Tasso censures Baldwin, and praises Bohemond. Theif 
cases were the same. Both deserted the crusade from self- 
ish motives, and, for aught appears to the contrary, both 
were wise princes over Edessa and Antioch. 

Ma vede in Baldovin cupido ingegno 

Ch’ air umane grandezze intento aspira : 


E fondar 
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Baltlwin II. 
VV. D. nib 
— 1131 . 


On the very day of Baldwin’s funeral, the 
prelates and barons met in council for the 
choice of a successor. 'Phe prince had died 
without children.* The lovers oi' hereditary 
succession urged the claims of Eustace, brother 
of the deceased kings ; but that prince was ' in 
Europe, t and the necessities of the country re- 
quired a monarch without delay. Joscclynde 
Courtenay, whose hi.stoiy occupies a large space 
in the annals of Edessa, urged the claims of 
Baldwin du Bourg, on the grounds of his \alour 
and wisdom* and also his consanguinity to the 

late 


E fondar Boemondo al novo regno 
Suo d* Antiochia alti principi mira ; 

E Icggi imporre, ed introdur costume, 

Ed arti, c culto di vcrace name. 

La Gerusalerame Liberata, canto i. 9* 

* Whether Baldwin had one, two, or three wives, is dis- 
puted. Fulcher, 426. Guibert, 558. Albert, 373 Malms- 
bury, 468. But as it is certain that he left no children, and 
as the conduct of his wives had no effect on politics, their 
history is not important to us 

Some of the lords of Palestine sent an offer of the crown 
to Eustace. He left France, but refused to continue bis 
route, when he heard, iu Italy, that the people Iiad chosen 
Baldwin du Bourg. The brother of Godfrey generously and 
piously exclaimed, “ God forbid that 1 should ever excite 
“ trouble in a country, where Jesus Christ offered up his 
life, ill order to reconcile guilty man to heaven/’ L*Art 
dc verifier les Dates, vol. ii. p. 763. 
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late sovereigns. His opinion was espoused by chap.vii. 
the patriarch ; no contradiction was oficred by 
the other barons or prelates ; Baldwin du Bourg 
was anointed king of Jerusalem, and repaid the ' 
services of Courtenay by resigning to him the ' 
whole of the Edessene principality.*^ 

Baldwin du Bourg reigned from the year 
1118 to the year 1131. His portrait as a mo- 
narch may be comprised in the assertion, that 
he iinitatcil the piety of Godfrey, and the mili- 
tary conduct of Baldwin I. He pursued with 
constancy the politics of his predecessors, and 
largely added to the kingdom of Jerusalem f 

The fourth Latin king was Fulk, count of 

, — 1144 , 

Anjou. I He Mas one o( those numerous cava- 
T 2 liers 

* Albert, 379. Gesta, Gl*. Archb. of Tyre, 817. 
f Ascalon was not taken till the reign of Almeric 1. The 
conquest of that important city was the last and greatest ac- 
cession of power to the kingdom of Jerusalem* 

^ The earls of Anjou liad often made journics to Palestine. 

One of them many years before the first crusade went to 
Jerusalem, and compelling two servants by an oath to do 
whatever he commanded, he was publicly dragged by them, 
in the sight of the Turks, to the holy sepulchre. The ser- 
vants scourged his naked back, while the old sinner cried 
aloud, Lord receive thy wretched Fulk, thy perfidious, 

« thy runagate, regard my repentant soul, O Lord V* 
Malmsbury, p.307. 
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cHAP.vTi. liers whom restlessness as well as rcligion drove 
from Europe into Asia. In the year 1120 he 
travelled to the holy land with an hundred men 
at arms. He was then in the meridian of life 
and though his residence in the holy land was 
short, yet he left a strong impression on the 
court of his virtues and accomplishments. The 
king of Jerusalem had no son,t and he wislied 
to ally one of his daughters to a noble French 
family. He fixed his eyes on Fulk ; the offer 
was a splendid temptation, and nine years 
posterior to his first expedition, the gallant war- 
ripr landed in Palestine as the acknowledged 
heir to the throne. Not long afterwards, the 
king was taken ill, and finding his death ap- 
proaching, he threw aside the royal robes, 
quitted his palace, and repaired to the more holy 
dwelling of the patriarch. The high clergy' 
and barons were summoned ; in their presence 
he gave the sovereignty to his daughter Mele- 

sinda 

* The archbishop of Tyre is certainly wrong in making 
Fulk’s age sixty, when he married Melesinda. He ■was not 
even thirty-eight : he was bom in 1092. See I’Art de ve- 
rifier les Dates, article, Comtes d’Anjou. 

f Baldwin was married to Morfia, daughter of an Arme- 
nian lord. She bore him four daughters : Melesinda ; 
Alice, who married Bobemond, the second prince of An- 
tioch ; Hodierna, who became the wife of Raymond, count 
of Tripoli ; and Joie, who died an abbcssi 
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Simla and her husband Pulk, and died in their chap.vh. 
embraces.* Ang. ii3i. 


Fujk was the sovereign of Jerusalem from 
the year 1131. till. j l44. His conduct as king 
afllbrded little matter for praise or reproach. 

He left the state nearly as he found it. His 
panegyrist, the archbishop of Tyre, has dignified 
him w ith the ditierent virtues of a hero and a 
saint,.and then mixing- a description of his men- 
tal with his personal qualities, he says, the king- 
had red hair, but that contrary to the usual case 
of such pci'sons, he was kind, affable, and com- 
passionate. 

Baldwin, the third of that name, eldest son) Baidwiiiiit. 
of the late king, was crowned, with Melesinda\-n<i 2 ?^^ 
his mother, in the church of the holy sepulchre, 
by the patriarch of Jerusalem. At the time of 
his coronation he was only thirteen years old, 
but he soon cast oft' the restraint of maternal 
authority, and bore the sceptre a' one. In his 
reign the principality of Edessa w^as torn from 
the Cliristians, and a new crusade Avas under- 
taken by the potentates and people of the w e.it. 

T 3 In 


* Archb. of Tyre, 646, 851. 
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HOD. 


In the short reign of Godfrey^ the Christianai 
wrested Caiphas, and the towns on the lake of 
(jcnesarelh froni the IMusclmans. The emirs 
of Cesarea;, Asoalon, and Acre, sent presents 
and tributes of money to the king ; . but his 
principal care was bestowed on fortifying Jaffa, 
and rendering it a convenient station for re- 
ligious t rax oilers. Important accessions of 
strength vxerc made to the kingdom of Jerusa- 
lem in the reign of Baldwin the first. That 
monarch completed the subjugation of Azotus, 
a city which had been in alternate submission 
and rebellion in the reign of Godfrey. In the 
year 1103, the city of Acre rcf»i4cd the Christian 
knights, but in the following spring seventy 
Genoese ves- els, tilled with pilg.ims aiul soldiers, 
arrived in the holy land, and, associated with the 
national troops, had the glory of achieving the 
coiupiest. I’he merchant warriors had always 
commerce m view, and extortCil trom Baldwin 
a third of t lie plunder, a sti cet, an i an e.\ change 
in Acre, with various commercial privileges.* 
Beritus became a Christian ba ouy, ami by the 
poiupicst of Sarepta, the king could attack with 
ef|ual cabc its ueighbours, T} re and Sid.on. In 

nil, 

* Archb. of Tyre, 791. Fulcher, 416. Bernardus, cap. 


91 , 
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nil, .some pilgrims from the north of Europe* 
landed at Jalla Their >\oik of piety com- 
plete* they ULCoided with llahlwia’s wi-hfor 
the perto maace ot some act of veneration tor the 
Chrastiua cause, and they claimed only provi- 
sions m retina lor their services The supreme 
couit resolve.) that Sidoa would be the Ulo^t 
impoi’taa ot all aerjuisition'.. But atter having 
attacked the city byeveiv insti anient of vio- 
lence, an i with every stratagem of art, reverses 
in another pait of his countiy conijielled the 
king to make peace with the Sidonuins, and the 
Europeans were dismissed A very few years 
afterwards, Sivard, a Norwegian prince, landed 
at Ascalon with ten thon'*aiid tight ing men. 
They vveie conducted to Jerusalem, and Bald- 
win, with his clergy and jieople, shewed them 
those spots which wi're sacred in the eyes of 
Chii^iaus When tlu'ir zeal was at its height, 
the renewal of the si(‘o(« ot Sidon was resolved 
upon ; the No wcgidii fleet blockadi'd the 
city by sea, and the king, with Berliand, count 
of Tripoli, assaulted it by land. Baldwin had 
called his allies to no trifling enlerpri/e, lor six 
T 4 weeks 

* The archbishop of Tyre calls them Danes and Norwe- 
gians. Albert says they came from Jutland, Denmark, and 
Flanders, 
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CHAP.vii. weeks elapsed before the besieged Saracens 
yielded.* 

After having destroyed a fleet of Genoese and 
PisjanSj the Venetian navy sailed to the holy 
land ; and the doge Michael performed his pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem. The warlike Christians 
of Palestine thought that the occasion was 
favourable for strengthening their frontier. In 
a political view. Tyre and Ascalon were equally 
important ; but the counsel of Heaven was iiK 
Yoked in the church of the sepulchre, and the 
lot fell upon Tyre. Religious feelings did not 
absorb worldly considerations ; but the doge 
demanded and obtained, in return for the use of 
his navy, the promise of a moiety (which was 
afterwards reduced to a third) of the city of 
Tyre in full sovereignty ; a street, a church, 
and other advantages in Jerusalem and its de- 
H24. pendencies. The w inter was passed in prepa- 
rations for war ; and the patriarch and clergy 
pawned the ornaments of the churches in order 
to raise money for die soldiers. In the spring 
the Venetian navy entered the port of Tyre, and 
formed their line of battle. The army of Jeru- 
salem, commanded by Eustace, lord of Cnsarea 

aud 

* Albert, 346, 347, 364, 365. Archb. of Tyre, 804, 805. 
Hist, de Regibus Norvagicis, cap. xxxiii, edit. Kircbman. 
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and Sidon^* the count of Tiipoli, and the chap.vu. 
patriarch, attacked t lie triple and towers 
on the land’s side. Tyn% though {alien frotn 
the grandeur of ancient days, ^\a^ still one of 
the richest and most jmwcrful cities on the Me* 
diterranean shores. When the Christians be- 
sieged it, the caliphs of Eg> pt w ere its lords ; but 
they shewed the feebleness vif tlu'ir go^ eminent 
by conceding a tliird part of it to the sultans of 
Dama'^cus, whose situation was morecon\cnient 
than theirs for the defence ol’the city Tyie w^as 
crowded witii a rich and luxurious population ; 
but the soldiers of Sj ria were the strength of the 
place. If the Turks and Egyptians were some- 
times di^ ided in their exertions, their enemies 
were etjually discontented ; and the land forces 
of the Christians complained of all the labour of 
the siege. At the end of five months, the bat- 
tering rams hatl made dreadful breaches in the 
walls, and famine attenuated the numcTOUS po- 
pulation. 

* Baldwin II. was at that time the prisoner of Balak, a 
Turkish emir. This was his second captivity. A few years 
before, he and Joscelyn de Courtenay had been made cap- 
tives by the Turks ; but some Armenians entered the place 
of their confinement m the disguise of monks and pedlars, * 
Stabbed the garrison, and gave liberty to the king and count. 

But Baldwin was again taken prisoner. Joscelyn, hoivever, 
defeated and killed Balak in a general engagement ; and this 
victory accelerated, the fall pf Tyre^ and the liberation of the 
king. 
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CHAP.vii. pulation. The dof^e landed his sailors; iiad 
they prepared to scale the ramparts. A gene- 
rous ein'dation was provoked by . this union, 
and the town was compelled to capitulate. Tlie 
Franks and the Venetians shared the prize ; 

July 1124. and an archbishopric, subordinate to the patri- 
archate ot‘ Jerusalem, was established.*, 

limits of In its larges! extent, the Latin kingdom of 
Palestine spread from the Mediterranean to the 
deserts of Arabia, t and from the river between 
Beriius and Biblos to the town of Daruin.J 
The lands were parcelled out among the Cru- 
saders agreeably to the general principles of 
feudal polity . Sometimes the conquered iVJ usel- 

inans 

* Gesta, 620, 621. Archb. of Tyre, 829 84-1. 847. 
Fulcher, 431-440. Ord. Vit. 829. Bernard, c. 1 17-120. 

f The people complained that there was no station of de- 
fence on the other side of the Dead Sea; and immediately 
Baldwin I. built the fortress of Karac, or Montreal, in the 
third Arabia. Archb. of Tyre, 812. In the reign of Fulk, 
a place called |^rac was built in the second Arabia, near 
the ancient llaba, by a nobleman named Pagan. Archb. 
of Tyre, 884, 885. There were other towns in the Pales- 
tinian dominions called Karac ; and this application of one 
name to various places has given rise to much confusion. 

We might perhaps add the county of Tripoli lo this 
slip of land. Tripoli was nominally dependent on Jerusa- 
lem ; but in conduct it was often a free state. The princi- 
pality of Antioch and the county of Edessa were the allies 
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mans were allowed to live as tributaries,* but, chap.vu. 
generally, the towns were exclusively occupied 
by the Crusaders. The subjects of Baldwin I. 
were few ; but he invited to his capital all those 
Christian families who, at various times of 
ecclesiastical persecution, had sheltereil them- 
selves in Arabia. For the encouragement of 
commerce, his immediate successor allowed all 
people, whether (Christians or Musehnans, to 
trade with Jerusalem exempt from customary 
imposts.f 

During all the interval between the first and Military 
second crusades, the holy land was seldom free 
from hostile imoads. The Latin cou<iuesls had 

spread 

but not tlie tributaries of the Latin kingdom. In 1J49, 

Baldwin III. re-edified Gaza, in order to check the incur- 
sions of the Egyptians from their station in Ascalon. In 
1153, Ascalon was taken by the Christians, as we shalLde* 
scribe in a succeeding chapter. But long before that event 
Edessa had been recaptured by the Turks ; and in a gene- 
ral political point of view, the loss and gain were nearly 
balanced. 

A new class of people became known in consequence 
of the intercourse between the Crusaders and the Musel-* 
mans. The Pullani or Poulains were the cjiildren of Syrian 
mothers and European fathers, or of Syrian fathers and 
European mothers. The former was generally the case; 
for European women were not very numerous in Palestine* 

f f ulcher, cap. 49* p. 430^, 
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CMAP.VH. spread consternation among the Muselinans, 
and the people of Damascus implored the aid 
and advice of the caliph of Bagdad. Tears and 
good wishes were the only return which the 
commander of the faithful could give. But the 
sultan of Egypt w'^as alarmed for the safety of 
his dominions in Palestine. Within a month 
after the election of Godfrey, A1 Aphdal (the 
former conqueror of Jerusalem) poured his 
Patimites into the holy land, and they were 
joined by thousands of Arabians and Turks. 
Five thousand horsemen, and fifteen thousand 
foot soldiers, constituted the Latin force ; and 
in the exaggeration of vanity or fear the nuin’ 
ber of the infidels has been eiinalled to that of 
the hosts of Kerboga at Antioch.* The Mos- 
lems waited the attack, and so sure were they of 
victory that every man had a bottle of water 
suspended from his neck, wherewith he could 
refresh himself in pursuing the routed Latins. 
But all I heir wisdom was wasted in confidence. 
The soldiers of the king of Jerusalem uttered a 
short prayer, and rushed upon the enemy with 
all the tury which courage, inflamed by holy 
madness, could inspire. Godfrey, the duke of 
^formandy, and Tancred were the most distin- 
guished in the attack. On the first onset the 

Egyptians 

* Enc! Letter in Martenne, Thes. Nov. vol. 1. p. 281. 
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Egyptians fled. According to the vaunt of the CHAp.vtf. 
Latin historians scarcely a man fell on the side 
of the Christians, while thirty thousand of the 
foe were slain on the field of battle, and sixty 
thousand in the pursuit. The only resistance 
which the Pranks experienced was made by a 
body of more lhan five thousand Ethiopians, who ; 
concealed themselves among the inequalities 
of the ground, fired their arrows, and then 
plunged into theranksof theirenemy withswords 
and with scourges of leather and iron balls. But 
their valour was unsupported, and the Latins 
scattered or destroyed them. Tin; spoil of the 
Egyptian camp was immense ; the whole was 
divided among the soldiers, except the sword 
and standard of the sultan which were taken to 
Jerusalem, and hung over the altar of the holy 
sepulchre.* 

In the second year of the reign of Baldwin 
the first, the Egyptians made a rapid march 
into Palestine, and the Franks heard that they 
were encamped at Ramula. Presuming on his 
prowess, and not waiting for all the military 
strength of the nation, the king headed some 
few hundred horsemen. The small phalanx 

was* 

* Archb. of Tyre, book 9. ch. 10-— 13. Albert, books, 
chap. Gesta, 29. 
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CHAP.vii. was overwhelmed by the Egyptians; Stephen 
earl of Chartres* was taken -prisoner, and mur- 
dered by his enemy ; and thd earl of Burgundy^ 
and most of the Christians, were slain in the 
field. After surviving the perils of the battle, 
and escaping the danger of being burnt in some 
wood where he concealed himself, Baldwin took 
refuge in a castle near Ramula, which was soon 
menaced by the Saracens. When apparently 
nothing short of a miracle could avci t his fate, 
he was saved by a noble action of gratitude. 
In a former moment of victory he had over- 
taken a Muselman woman in the pangs of la- 
bour. He gave her his cloak to wrap herself 
in, and his friends carried her water and fruit. 
When Uie child was born he sent the objects of 
his humane attention to their nearest relative 
who was a Saracen of rank. The Turk, as full 
of gratitude as of joy, vowed that he would ne- 
ver forget the generosity of Baldwin. In the 
course of the night the grateful Muselman ap- 
proached the walls, and told the sentinels that 
he had matters of state to communicate to the 

king. 

* The earl of Chartres, mentioned in the text, was the 
hero who ran away in the first Crusade. Ilis wife wa» 
Adela> a dau^^hter of king William 1. of England, and this 
spirited lady vowed she would give her husband no rest till 
he recovered his fame in Palestine. He went thither, and 
died in the manner above related. 
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king. They allowed him td^ass, and to enter CHAKvtr. 
the royal chambers. He declared his name and 
character to the astonished monarch, and re- 
vealed his purpose of rescuing the friend of his 
wife and infant. Baldwin had little time for 
deliberation, and no expedients for choice ; he 
was assured that the castle must tall, and he 
knew that the dignity of his station would be no 
shield agaiu't the sword of the Muselmans. 

He trusted therefore to the oiler of the noble 
Saracen for safe conduct through the Moslem 
force. The Christians lost the castle, but the 
calamity was amply compensated by the escape 
of the king.* 

The conduct of the Christians in their hos- Mode of 

warfaie. 

tiliticr) with the Muselmans presents to us some 
curious particulars of the state of the age. Be- 
fore every battle the aid of Heaven was invoked ; 
and the priests were not remiss in blessing and 
animating the warrior's. The cause of war and 
religion was dear to all classes of people ; the 
aged gave their prajers, the weak their tears, 
while military tiercenoss strung the nerves of 
the young and adventurous. On occasions of 

more 

* On this occasion the archbishop of Tyre is poetical.' 

He says the king appealed among his subjects quasi stelhl 
matutina in medio refuigens nebulae,, p. 788 . 
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CHAP. VII. more than ordiiiarf importariccj when (he clock 
of Jeruisalc'in .sounded the note of wav, fasts 
were ordained of such superstitious rigour, that 
children at the breast were not allowed (he usual 
nourishment; and the herds of cattle were 
driven from their pasturage. It was pretended 
that a piece of the true cross was found in the 
holy city ; the gr<‘at fraud of the fourth century 
was revived; and the precious relic was in 
every cngaginueut (he chief incitement to va- 
lour. The thunders of Heaven were often sup- 
posed to have aided the soldiers of God ; and 
the people, more credulous than delicate, carried 
into the field some milk which they believed had 
belonged to the Blessed Virgin.^ The Franks 
never forgot the lesson which the Moslems bad 

taught 


* The expression of Robert de Monte is,— Episcopus 
Bethleemides ferens in pyxide lac sancta? Maiice Virginis*’* 
—This singular relic is a great subject of ridicule in Eras- 
mus' Dialogue concerning Pilgrimages. 0 matrem filii 
simillimam! ille nobis tantum sanguinis sui reliquitin 
terris ; haec tantum lactis, quantum vix credibile est ease 
ppsse uni niulicri umpara;, etiamsi nihil bibisset 
Ac. Ac. Thus too Swift, Lord Peter swore he had a cow at 
home, which gave as much milk at a meal, as would fill 
three thousand churches ; and what was yet more extra- 
^ ordinary, would never turn sour/' A Tale of a Tub, 
section 4. 
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taught them of ripping open bodies for gold.* cuap.vii. 
Religious wars have always been more san- 
guinary than ctnitests which have sprung from 
ambition or national animosities. In the Cru- 
sades intolerance and implacability went hand in 
hand; and the fancied authority of Heaven for 
the infliction of punishment sharpened and em- 
bittered the military charact<‘r, which was al- 
ready wild and savagely furious. In the w^ars 
which scourged and desolated Europe, the spirit 
of chivalry mitigated the ferocity of the soldier ; 
his heart Avas accessible to the claims of the 
injured, the w retched, and the prostrate. But 
when he fixed the sign of the cross on his coat 
of mail, and spurred his charger on the plains of 
Palestine, sanetitied bitteniess mingled with his 
valour, and all the sympathies and charities of the 
gentle knight disappeared. It behov ed the cham- 
pion of the sepulchre to wade through seas of 
blood. .The cries of women, and the helpless- 
ness of children, could not mollify the rigour of 
fanaticism.' The humanities of chivalry were 
denied to the Musehnans ; for chivalry was an 
institution of Christianity, (of Christianity in a 
VOL. I. u corrupted 

* See p. 29, ante. Speaking of the sack of Azotus by 
the soldiers of Baldwin in 1101, Malmsbury says, the 
scene was enough to excite laughter in aby-stander, %o 
"see a Turk disgorging besants when struck ««i>n the neck 
by the fist of a Christian.” 
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Siippiemcnt 
to the first 
Crusade. 


corrupted aud degraded state,) and founded as 
much for the purpose of the destruction of inli- 
dels, as for the security and happiness of the faith- 
ful. Both vindictive antipathy and evangelical 
charity were the duties of knighthood ; aud he 
who spared a Musehnan was as faithless a soldier 
of Christ, as he who plunged his sw ord into the 
heart of a fallen and suppliant Christian. 

The mercantile cities of Italy, and the peoph^ 
of the north of Europe, co-oj)crated with the; 
remnants of the lirst Crusaders in forming a 
kingdom. France, Italy, and Germany, jioured 
forth their hosts as soon as the western world 
had been blessed with the news that the sepul- 
chre was in the hands of the faithful. The 
new champions of the cross encountered, but 
sunk under the horrors of Asia Minor.* The 
sword of the enemy, and those destructive agents 
of death, famine aud disease, swept from the 
world more than four hundred thousand fanatical 
spirits.f 

One 

* A detailed history of the preparations and march of 
these supplementary Crusaders would be only a repetition 
(changing names,) of many of the circumstances of the first 
Crusade. I ^all limit myself, therefore, chiefly to results. 

t The aggregate mentioned in the text is comprised of 
Acse materi(ils,— 


Conrad, 
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One * beneficial consequence resulting to the chap.vu. 


Christian cause from this profusion of blood 
u 2 was 

Conrad, constable of the emperor Henry IV. led 2,000 
The counts of Vermandois, Blois, Burgundy, and 
Vendome, the count of Parma, and the bishop 

of Milan 260,000 

Counts of Nevers and Auxerre 15,000 

Dukes of Aquitain, Bavaria, and marchioness of 

Austria 160,000 

4:^7,000 


Most of these people perished in Asia Minor. The counts 
of Blois and Vermandois mentioned in the second division, 
were the celebrated Stcplicn and Hugh of the first Crusade. 
The earl of Vermandois died of his wounds at Tarsus in 
Cilicia. The earl of Blois reached Jerusalem, but was taken 
prisoner (A.D. 1102,) by the Egyptians, and murdered. 
See p, 286, ante. Ordericus Vitalis, 789—793, Albert, 
316—325. Archb of Tyre, 782-787. Sec too L’ Art tie 
verifier les Dates, IF. 561, 705, 295, 615, 358. The duF,e 
of Aquitain, whom we have mentioned, had need of expia- 
tion of his offences against religion and the clergy. He had 
married a woman whose husband was living ; and the bishop 
was resolved to excommunicate him. He began to read the 
form ; but the nobleman drew Jiis sword, and threatened to 
kill him. The prelate, pretending alarm, desired a moment's 
reflection, and made use of it to finish the ceremony of ex- 
communication. Strike now,’’ he exclaimed, “ I am 
ready.” “ No,” replied the prince, “ I do not love you 
well enough to dismiss your soul to Paradise ; but 1 will 
send your body into exile.” 

* The remnants of the supplemental Crusade were as 
useful in supporting, as the remnants of the first Crusaders 

had 
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CHAP.vii, was the capture of Tortosa, which like Azotus 
had fluctuated between submission and rel)el- 
lion. The count of Tholoiise liad l)ceu the 
guide of the Crusaders through Asia Mitior, and 
rather than censure their own iinproyidence 
they attributed many of tlicir misfortunes to the 
treachery of their leader. But opinions changed, 
or indignation abated ; and under his command, 
and for his use, the French princes subjugatetl 
Tortosa ; and if valour had met with its reward 
the broad banners of the cross would have sur- 
mounted the ramparts ol‘ Tripoli. Th(; hope 
of coiKiucring that city never deserted Ray- 
mond, and his Provencals built a castle near it 
which was called the castle of the Pilgrims, 
from the holy character of those who erected it. 
In France his territories were more extensive 
than those of the Capetian monarchs : in rank 
and power he far exceeded Godfrey of Bouillon. 
But his ambition and treachery gradually lost 
him the favour of the chiefs; old age came 
upon him, and he died unlamented on the sea 

coast 

had been in forming, the Latin kingdom in Palestine. After 
the capture of Jerusalem, most of the Christians who sur- 
vived returned to Europe. Tancred was the oitly chief who 
remained with Godfrey ; and the effective force of himself 
and the king did not exceed two thousand foot soldiers, and 
three hundred horsemen. 
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of Pal§^jtiue, iujlbc .yeiir UP5.* He be- chap.vii. 
queatlied his oricatal lands to his nephew, Wil- Death of 
liam Jordan, count of Cerdagne. Four years 
aftcrvvards,^ Bertrand, eldest son of Raymond, '“"*** 
conducted some Provencals and a lleet of Ge- 
noese and Pisans to the siege of Tripoli. The Foundation 
king of Jerusalem and all the Christian princes county of 
in Palestine co-operated with them, and the juJiTiiog. 
Egyptians resigned their post. Baldwin erected 
the city and its territory into a county for the 
tiunily of the deceased Raymond. Bertrand 

V 3 was 

^ Archb. of Tyre, 791 , 795. In the earl of Blois’ second 
Crusade, Raymond had been the guide of some of the Cru- 
saders; and their misfortunes were attributed to his sup- 
posed alliance with the Turks. lie had been frequently 
treacherous to Godfrey. The king with difficulty prevented 
him from establi^ing an Imperium in Iinperio in Jerusalem. 

Raymond encouraged the town of Ascalon to hold out 
against Godfrey when the Christians defeated the [Egyptians 
in the neighbourhood. He also supported the town of 
Azotus in rebellion ; and his last effort of malice, was to 
persuade many of the barons and soldiers to return to Eu- 
rope. Mus. Ital. I. 229. Albert, 289 Malmsbury, 4*75. 
Villehardouin, 136. In the rugged verse of Robert of 
Gloucester, and the polished strains of Tasso, the subject of 
the present note is designated by the same title of virtue. 

In the one he is called the erl of Styne Gyle the gode 
“ Reymond and in the other, “ ii boon Rairaondo*” But 
in every view this epithet was misapplied : for the count of 
Provence had not those virtues which endear a man to hia 
equals, or those qualities which conciliate the populace. 
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CHAP.vii. was declared count to the prejudice of his 
cousin. Tortosa and some other places were 
given to the count of Cerdugne ; ljut he died 
soon after his investiture; and, iuco.’ding to 
agreement, Bertrand was his successor.* 

Tancred found a foe in the lord of Tiipoli. 
The regent of Antioch then seized Tortosa, and 
gave it to William, a natural son of his cru- 
sading companion, Robert duke of Normandy. 
A cloud of Turks menaced (he Latins of Syria, 
Those who were on the Orontes implored an 
union of the Christian princes. The union was 
Dec. nil. made, the enemy we:e defeated ; and by mag- 
nanimity, not retaliation, BfTtrand was re- 
venged on Tancred. Cut with that ipiick \er- 
satility which dislinguidied the politics of (ho 
states ol’ J^alestine, the count of Tripoli soon 
afterwards assisted (he einjjeror Alexius in his 
never ceasing wish of stamping the mark of 
feudal tenure on (he principali(y of Antioch, 
April 1112. But he died while the negotiations were pend- 
ing, and his death rendered them abor(i\e, 
His sou Pontius, whose mother was x\lice, 
daughter of Eudes 1 . duke of Burgundy, was 
his successor in the county of Tiipoli, and the 
lordship of Tholouse in France was given to 

Alphonsus 

^ Archb. of Tyre, 795, 801. Bernardus, cap. 96. 
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Alphonsii'i Jordan, son of tlie celebrated Ray- 
mond. 

Refore the close of the year 1112^ the Chris- 
tians mourned the death ofTanered. His end 
Avas that of a warrior, for he died of a wound 
which he had received from an enemy In his 
last moments, w ith more disinterestedness than 
<lelicaey, he called his wife, and Pontius ot‘ 
Tripoli, before him, and recommended tli(‘ir 
marrias’c As he had no children to «‘mula(e. 
Ids virtues and eluAalr}', he eonfuh'd tin* oo- 
\ernmcnt t>f Antioch to his kinsman, Rojier, 
•>on of Richard, count of Capua, and seiu'schal 
of Apulia t 

Some years after these event-., Pontius, count 
of Tripoli, turned his arms ag’ainst the Mus(‘l- 
mans ; but if the entreaties of tlm countess for 
assistance had not ])re\ ailed with tlu' kin«’ (d’ 
Jerusalem, the friend of '^Paucred would have 
been conquered by Zenghi, sidtsin of Aleppo, 
who besieged him in the castle of Barin, or 
Moniferrat, He was doomed, however, to pe- 
rish by the swords of the Musclmans I’he 
u 4 Syrians 

* Archb. of Tyre, 806, 807- L’Art do rdrifier !es Dates, 
11 . 296 . 

t Archb, of Tyre, 807. 
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cHAi’.vii. Syrians of Mount Libanus betrayed him into 
their hamlsj and he suffered a cruel death. Ray- 
mond his •• iccessor explored the recesses of 
Mount iiibuiius, dragged the treacherous Syri- 
ans to Antiocli, and massacred them in the view 
and for the gratification of the people, who had 
long known and loved Pontius. Palestine again 
x^as in arms, for the sultan of Aleppo had at- 
tacked Raphauia. The king of Jerussdem, aaU 
the count of Tripoli, joined their levies, but 
were defeateil ; Raymond was taken prisoner, 
and the king with dilliculty saved lumself in the 
neighbouring castle of Barin. All the Latins 
in Syiia united for the defence of Fulk, and even 
the prince of Antioch quittcii his city, though 
it v\ as menaced by the Greeks, lie arrived with 
the count of Edes‘-a near the castle, but the 
politic Turk had been apprised of his approach, 
and had extorted from the exhausted monarch a 
treaty of peace, whereby the castle was to be 
delivered to Zenghi, and the safety ol the king , 
the liberty of the count of Tripoli, and the 
restoration of Paneas, or Cesarea Philippi, were 
to bo pnrclmsod for fifty thousand j>ieces of 
gold.’ 

By 

* Archb. of Tyre, 852, 888, Ben Latir, i. 550, 558. 
Paneas appears, more than once, to have belonged to the 
Christians several years previous to these events. At the 

time 
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By splendid oflers of favour and treasure to 
the Armenian prince, Alexias endeavoured to 
gain the person of Boheinond ; but the superior 
cunning of the Italian prevailed^ and Dauisch* 
mend thoug’ht that the alliance of the coni|uering 
l:Aitins would be more powerful and useiul than 
that of the itie t and feeble Greeks. After two 
years csiptivity, Boheinond returned to Antiodi 
and found that his faithful Tancrod had en- 
larged the state by the addition of the two im- 
poilant cities of Laodicea and Apaniea.^ Foiled 
in his endeavours to procure the cession of An- 
tioch as the terms of the liberation of its prince, 
Alexius demanded at the point of the swwd 
feudal submission from Bohernond. But the 
Italian answered, that the treaty of Constanti- 
nople was reciprocal in its obligations, and that 
one party who had neglected and despised its 
stipulations had no claim on the performance of 
them by the other. W ar was then w aged be- 
tween the Greeks and Latins ; the imperial 
arms triumphed by land ; but the Pisans, the 
friends of Boheinond, by their maritime victo- 
ries, 

time of the treaty it in the hands of a rebellious emir ; 
but the united Latins and Mus^lmans soon made him sue for 
mercy. 

* Rad. Cad. p. 329, 330. 
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CHAP.vii. rieSj saved the infant state.* Forei^jn hostility 
often diverted the Christians from internal tu- 
mults^ and the princes of Antiocli and Etiessa 
would have subjugated the city ofCarraf in Me- 
sopotamia, ii‘ the t| nest ion of lordship over it 
had not occupied their attention when the mo- 
ment for victory was arrived. But the Turks of 
Aleppo and Mosul were on the spot before the 
dispute was closed, and in the battle which en- 
sued, the Muselmans were comjrletely victo- 
rious. 'riie prince of Edessa, the archbishop, 
and Joscelyn dc Courtenay, were made pri- 
soners, and Taucred and Bohemond with diffi- 
culty e.scaped to Antioch.;]; The disorder of the 
Christians in the east was fomented by discord 
between the king of Jerusalem and the jjairiarch. 
It was sacrilegiously thoughtby Baldwin the first, 

that 

* Tlie important services which the Pisans rendered to 
the Italians in Antioch, are acknowledged in a treaty between 
Tancredand the republic, A. D. 1108. By that instrument 
Tancred conceded to his friends a street in Laodicea, and 
another in Antioch. Muratori, Antiquitates Italiae Med. 
AEvi. Dissert, xxx. vol. i. p. 906, and page 293, ante, note, 

f Called Haran, in the Book of Genesis, and celebrated 
also as the place near which Crassus was defeated by the 
Partlaaus, about half a century before Christ. Dio, lib. iv. 
c. xxviii. Carra was situated about fourteen miles from 
Edessa, on the other side of the Euphrates. , 

X Archb. of Tyre, 792, 3. 
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tliat the treasures of the church should support 
the soldiers as well as tlie monks and the poor. 
On one occasion. Daiiubcrt was forced to vicld, 
but on a reiteration of the recpiest, he openly 
charged the king with, profanation ; and Bald- 
win was not backwartl in his sairasins against 
the personal licentiousness of Dainilxul. The 
patriarch was driven from Jcriisaloin, and fled 
for redress and rov<;!igc to the court of Bohe- 
mond. But the prince of Antioch w'as unable, 
w'ithout Eurojican succour, to defend himself or 
others, and Daimbert resolved to lly to the pro- 
tection of the Vatican. The government was 
once more confided to tlie skilful charge of Tan- 
cred, and the potentate and churehman sailed 
from Syria, and soon landeil on the Italian 
shores.* The news of the object of Boheinond’s 
arrival quickly spread, and he was invited to 
the court of Philip king of Fiance. Idie fame 
of his valour liad passed from the east to the 
west, and his presence inspired tlie adventurous 

Frenchmen 

* There is a ridiculous story in the Alexiad, that Bolie- 
mond caused a report to be spread that he was dead, and 
that he escaped the Greeks in a coffin. Du Cange very ra- 
tionally refutes this story, on the arguments of the total si- 
lence of the Latin writers, the want of proof that Antioch 
was surrounded, and that Bohemond could escape by no 
other means. Alexiad, p. 270, notes, 94'. 


CHAP-VII. 
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GHAP.vn. Frenchineii with a generous cujulatioii. The 
king w'as proud of marrying one of his daughters 
to the prince of Antioch^ and of beti'othing 
another to tiic gallant Tancred.* Spaim Italy, 
and France sent fortli their cluiicest knights, 
and the favourite of the French monarch sailed 
from Apulia at the head of five thousand horse- 
nten, and forty thousand foot.f He was aecom- 
panied liy Daimbert, who, after a lot»g sojourn 
at Rome for Baldwin’s accusation of him before 
the Holy See, departed with the orders of the 
Pope for the recovery of the patriarchate.;|l . Bo- 
hemoiid landed at Durazzo, and immediately 

wagetl 

* The wife of ISohemoad was Conslantia, widow of Rugb, 
count of Champagne. Cecilia, her younger sister, became 
the wife of Tancred. L’Art de verifier le^ Dates, i. 571, 
amt p, 295, ante. 

f Fulcher (p. 420) vsays that no m omen were allowed to 
go on this crusade, lest they should bo expensive and trou- 
blesome, Feminam autem nullam tunc secum transfretare 
permisit, ne cxercitantibus impedimento ct oneri esSent. 
Anna (p. 292) mentions some soldiers in Bohehiond’'s atitly 
from Thule ; which place, in this instance, many writers' sup- 
pose meant England. But it is singular, that directly Bo- 
liemond’s return to Italy was known in Europe, the prudent 
Henry the First, who was at that time employed in the sub- 
|agation of Normandy, forbad his soldiers from entering into 
the service of the Italian. Ord. Vit p. 816. 

Arehb. of Tyre> 799, Daimbert died, however, m 
Sicily. 
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waged war with Alexius : hut the injuries of the ciiamti 
[ jatin cause were terminated by treaty, not by 
anus. Famine had commenced its work of ha- 
voc among; the Italians, and tiie otlicers were 
suspected of having l eceived the gold of Alc.vius. 
Bohemoud preserved his dignity, and would not 
us an inferior meet the empei’or. He insisted, 
and it was granted, that he migljt be accompa- 
nied into the presence chamber by two knights, 
and that he should not be compelled to bend the 
knee or incline tin; head. He did not, however, 
re(juire that the emperor shoidil rise on his ap- 
proaching the throne. The hypocrites vowed 
per{)etual peace, and the B)/a\dine swore on 
holy relics that he would ever protect tire Euro- 
pean pilgrims by sea and land. The largest 
part of iiohemond’s army then took the road 
for Jerusalem, and the remainder, with the Ita- 
lian prince hiinselt], returned to Apulia.''^ 

After the death of Tancred, the slate was in 
the hands of his kinsman, Roger, to whom he 
had bequeathed it. In the year 1119, the re- 
gent perished by the swords of the Damascene 

Saracens ; 

* Fulcher, 419, 420. Archb. of Tyre, 792, 798. Albert, 

341,354. De Guignes, ii. 29. Malrnsbur}', 472. Alexiad, 

270, 329. Bolietnond died the next year (A. D. 1 109) while 
preparing to go to Antioch. 
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CHAP.vii. Saracens ; and Baldwin II. annexed Antioch to 
Jerusalem. But Bohemoad, the son of Bohe- 
inond and Conslantia^ arrivin':^ in Palestine 
about the year 1 12G, claimed his inheritance, 
wa’s acknowledged lawful prince of Antioch, 
under the title of Bohemond the second, and 
sealed his frieud.-hip for the king by marrying 
his daughter Alice.-' He lived only five years 
in the enjoyment of his priiufi^iality, and at his 
death his ^vidow aspired to the throne, and not 
tlie mere regency of the state. Baldwin re- 
prc.ssed the ambition of his daughter ; but it 
a])[>caied again in Jihu reign of his successor, 
Fulk, ami the king of Jcrusalemwas compelled 
to maich to Antioch. On his road he scattered 
the army of her friend Pontius, count of Tripoli, 
and with the aid of the knights of St. John and 
the Tem]>le, restored peace to Antioch. Fulk gave 
the j)rincipality in charge to the lord of Margat. 
But dreinling the reaj.ipcarance of the ambition 
of Alice, he resolved that the child of Bohemond 
should have a protector, and as there was no un- 
married prince in Palestine remarkably eminent 
for the greatness of his fortune and family, he 
offered the hand of Constantia, the heiress of 
Antioch, to llaymond of Poitiers, youngest son 
of Wiliam \T1. duke of Aquitain. The friend 

of 


* Fulcher, 888. Ord. Viu«25. 
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of Fulk was at the court of licury tlie first of 
England when the ambassadors arrived. So 
noble a prospect seldom presented itselt’ to the 
eyes of a young cavalier, lie accepted the offer 
witli transport : but as he knew that he had evil 
to dread from the rivalry of Roger^ duke of 
Apulia, he travelled througdi Italy on foot, and 
embarked for Antiocli as a simple pilgrim. The 
patriarch of that city had esjioiised the side of 
Alice ; lint he deserted lun’ when the new lord 
jdedgcd to him an oath of obediinice, and the 
faithless cliurchmau celebrated tlu! marriage in 
tlie cathedral of Antioch.* 

ft 

In the year 1137, the emperor dolm Comne- 
luts pursued without opposition his road to 
Antioch, and drew from Raymond an acknow - 
ledgment of the dcpeudauce of his principality 
upon Constantinople. ^I'hc Creeks, the count 
of Edessa and Raymond, laid siege to Cesarca ; 
but they failed, in conserpience of the indolencef 

and 

* Arcbb, of Tyre, 852. “ Indeed this Constantin was 

but a child for age ; but they never want years to marry 
who have a kingdom for their portion,” Fuller, Hibt, of 
the Holy War, book ii. ch. xx. 

f According to the Arabic writers, Zenghi instilled the 
suspicion into the minds of the Franks, that if the emperor 
could take a single fortress, be would not be satisfied till he 
had subjugated all Falestinc. Zenghi harassed the rear- 
guard 


CUARVII. 
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and indifference of the Latin princes. The em- 
peror travelled from Cilicia to Antioch, in order 
to punish the cowards, and entered the city in 
triumph, with the reins of his horse held by the 
offenders. Lord of the town, he aspired to the 
absolute possession of the citadel, but Raymond 
fomented a disturbance, and the emperor was 
glad to quit the place, and to retreat to Constan- 
tinople. In 1142 he returned into Syria, at the 
pressing solicitation of the Franks, and drove 
back a stream of Turkish hostility. He de- 
manded the complete sovereignty over Antioch. 
The prince sent to him the patriarch and lords, 
who declared, that even if Raymond and his 
wife were to resign their authority, the people 
would elect a new master. The emperor re- 
venged himself by wasting the country, and 
retired to Cilicia tor the winter. He died be- 
fore he could renew his barbarities.* 

Jocelyn de Courtenay was a companion of 
the earl of Chartres in his second crusade ; and, 
surviving the general misfortunes, he found 
safety and a principality in Edessa. The mar- 
_ riage of his mother’s sister with Baldwin’s 

father 

guard of the retreating army, and then went into Tripoli, 
and rased the castle of Area. Ben Latir. i. 551. 

• Archb. of Tyre, 866, 869, 870. Cinnamus, 6, 9. 
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&tiier made him m\A B^ildwin dii Botirg' coti- chap.vil 
and his relation gave him in sovereignty 
such part, exce^spt Samosat, of the Edei^ene 
country as laid on this side of the Buphrate».t 
After live years captivity, the consequence, as 
we have'ilnentioned/J; of the Tui'kish victory at 
Carra, Baldwin and Joscelyn were ransomed. 
Tancred^ had iu the mean while administered 
VOL. I. X the 

Thp Courtpna^ fejiily wa? of pure Frtjnqh extraedpp,: 
that i«; came irom A French gqn- 

tleman, named Athon, about the year 1000, fortified thp 
tdVrh of Courtenay. His descendants took their surname 
frolii tli&’tr toWn. ^ Tlie^crusading Courtenay was grandson of 
AfWpy jfud^iiephew of Milo de Courtenay, the ancestor of 
' thj^,E 4 )gli^i^Urunch of the fui|[.iily : his mother was Isabel or 
!|llizabeth, , daughter of Guy de Montiheri. Eignage d’Ou* 
trenier, p, 230. Boiichet, Hist. Gcm'l. de la Maison de 
Courtenay, p. 8. Melesinda, the other daughter of Guy, 
married Hugh, the first earl of Rethel, flither of Baldwin du 
Bourg. This Baldwin and the grandson of Athon were, 
tlierefore,, cousins. L’Art de verifier les Dates, ii. 631. 
Pharamond* the founder of the French monarchy, was the 
common patriarch of all the kings of France, of the earls of 
Boulogne, and of the house of Courtenay. The armorial 
b^in^mgs of the kings of Jerusalem, and of the viscounts 
Comehayv are' therefore the same, viz. three torteeu^t, 
gul^esy in a field, or. Collins’s Peerage, vol. vi. p 214, 
new ed. 

t Bouchet, p 8, Cleaveland, Hht. of the Courtenay 

Family, p. 5. ' 

i P. 298, ante. > 
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CHAP.vii. the affairs of the Courtenay dominions ; but was 
charged with needless delays in resigning his 
office^ and Joscelyn resolved to chastise him. 
But altliough the prince of Edessa did not scru- 
ple to call in Turkish auxiliaries^ yet he could 
not subdue the regent of Antioch^ and friends 
mediated a reconciliation. 

The territories of Joscelyn were better culti- 
vated, and more productive, than those of 
Baldwin du Bourg, because they were not so 
much exposed to Turkish inroads : the year 
1113 was a period of scarcity on the other side 
of the Euphrates, and Joscelyn was accused 
not only of remissness in assisting his friend 
and cousin, but of a wish to arrogate additional 
power. At the request of the count of Edessa, 
Courtenay repaired to his palace; his bene- 
factor reminded him of the duty of gratitude ; 
had him put to the torture, and extorted a 
resignation of his territories. Joscelyn then 
repaired to Jerusalem, and expressed to the 
king his puj'pose of returning to Europe : but 
the monarch was glad of the service of a cele- 
brated general, and secured his allegiance by 
giving him the lordship of the Tiberiad.* Oa 
the accession of Baldwin du Bourg, friendship 

was 


* Archb. of Tyre, 808. 
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was restored between the cousins, and Courte- chap.vti. 
nay ])ecanie sole lord of Edessa. He was infe- 
rior to none t>f the brave warriors of his a<!^e in j 
repressino^ the Turks, who w'ore fre(|UentIy 
quelled, btit never entirely subdued. I'he mode 
of his death corresponded with the tenor of his 
life. He hud been wounded in the siejje of a 
castle near Aleppo, and soon after his retuni to 
Edessa, he heard that the sultan of Iconinm was 
again in arjus. '^Phe sou of Joscolyn declined 
to cope with the iVloslems, and tlui ancient hero 
was carried in a horse littcT to the field. The 
report of his presence terrified the enemy into a 
retreat, and he expired while giving thanks to 
Gt>d that his very name, the shadow of his old 
achievements, had produced an ellect as pow- 
erful as his former valour.* 1132, 

The inability of Egypt and Syria to drive 
back the Euro])cau invaders, made the Moslems 
tremble for the existence of their (,'nfi[)ire and 
religion, and both fear and ]>olicy anxiously 
looked for the appearance of one of those 
master spirits, who so often in the cast have 
collected the elements of war, and created the 
mightiest revolutions. Some years before the 
Crusades, the Seljukiau prince, Malck Shah, 

bestowed 

♦ Archb. of Tyre, 85S. 

X 2 
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CHap.vh. bestowed upon a brave and faithful officer the 
city of Aleppo, and other valuable gifts.* On 
the d^th of Malek, and the consecpieut dissolu- 
tion of the great Tartarian monarchy, Ac-,sancar 
rebelled against the family of his benefactor, 
and was distinguished as one of its most pow- 
erful opponents.. His death was premature. 
His son, Zenglii, was educated in the field, and 
the annals of the Latins in Palestine abound 
with confessions of his martial prowess. f Mosul 
was an appendage to the throne of the Seljulcs, 
^d it was the uuiversaf cry of the Miiselinans 
that Zenghi was the only man who was capable 
of discharging the functions of emir, and of 
repelling the aggressors of the west. He was 
accordingly invested with titles and command, 
and by a skilful combination of valour and po- 
litical skill he justified the distinction. The 
feuds between the count of Edessa and the 
younger Bohemond, prince of Antioch, were 
favourable to his grand design of clearing Pa- 
lestine of Christians. Joscelyn permitted his 
troops to pass the Euphrates. In the last year 
of the life of Joscelyn de Courtenay, the power 
of Zenghi was at a sufficient height to enable him 

to 

' * De Guignes, vol. 2. p. HS. 

t Under the name of Sanguin, a corruption of his real 
title. 
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to attempt the destruction of the Edesseiie prin- Chap.vit. 
cipality. He watched the occasion of the de- 
parture of the prince into the territories of Ico- 
nium, and pressed forwards to Edessa. As we 
have already seen, tlie sou of Joscelyn tKd not 
inherit his father’s iniliUiry virtues : he aban- 
doned himself to pleasure in the town of Tur- 
bessel, and tarnished his princely dignity by 
the dissipatioJi of amusement and the allure- 
ments of passion. Though the time was criti- 
cal, political rancour held the Antiochians in 
a cold and disgraceful neutrality. The king- 
dom of Palestine, indeed, furnished some squa- 
drons, but they were too few, or too tardy, to 
be of avail. Zenghi surrounded Edessa, his 
moveable wooden towers overhung the walls, 
and his soldiers incessantly worked both the 
battering ram and the mine. For seventeen 
days the hope of succour from the Latins, the 
expectation of .legions of angels headed by the 
tutelar saint, and the disgrace of falling into the 
ha,nds of the infidels sustained the courage of 
the besieged. But on the eighteenth day the 
city’s walls presented many dreadful breaches, 
and the Saracens entered. Their heralds pfo- Paiiof 
claimed through the ranks that pidage and con- 
quest went hand in hand; Among the Chris- 
tian population there appeared the edifying 
X 3 spectacle 
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Vain at- 
tempt to 
recover it, 


spectacle of the liishops blessing and encourag- 
ing llie people, and of the inferior clergy fighting 
with the troops. But all was lost. The Musel- 
mans prevailed in every quarter, and the 
slaughter of men, women, and children which 
they made, was as direful as the resistance of the 
Christian soldiers had been firm. At the altars, in 
the houses, as well as in the streets, the Saracens 
plunged their swords into the hearts of the 
young and the old, the clergy and the laity. 
Soineliines the cruelty of the conquerors took a 
new character, and appeared in acts of insult. 
The priests were condemned to slavery, and an 
Armenian bishoj) stripped of his robes, was 
dragged through the public street.s, and beaten 
with rods. The churches were plundered, and 
it M't'iucd ditlicult to determine whether from 
love of pillage, or of profanation.* 

In a war with a Muselmau prince, Zenghi 
was assassinated. His sons, Saphadin and 
Noureddiu, divided the empire ; the former be- 
came emir of Mosul, the latter lord of the more 
powerful state of Aleppo. The death of the old 

warrior 

• De Guignes, livre 13. Archb. of Tyre, 891—3. By 
the command of the caliph of Bagdad, thanksgivings to Hea- 
ven were offered in all the mosques of Islamism fqr this 
great victory ; and Zenghi was prayed for on Friday. 
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warrior inspired his foes with the hope of re- chap.vii. 
covering the valuable province of Eilessa. 

While Nourcddin was fixing his power in 
Alejjpo, the Christians in Edcssa and Joseclyn 
in Tnrbessel held communications. The count 
collected some troops, passed the Euphrates, 
and presented himself in the middle of the night 
at the foot of the city’s walls; when his friends 
admitted the band, and the Miiselman garrison 
took refuge in the citadel. While the fate of 
Edessa was in suspence, Nonreddin heard the 
news, ami Hew to turn the scale. I'he Latin 
soldiers, surrounded by the foe, had oidy the 
forlorn hope of fighting their way. I'he citi- 
zens accompanied them, and after their depar- 
ture from the city, the garrison rjuitted the 
fortress, and the soldiers of Noureddiu their 
camp, '"’he miserable fugitives were attacked 
in fi’ont and rear, and but tew of them escaped 
the Moslem sabre. Edessa w^as recovered by the 
Turks,* and Nonreddin imme..iatcly rased the 
fortifications and demolished the churches. 

* De Guignes, livre 13. Archb. of Tyre, 893—899. 

Beo Lalir 1. 555 . 
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CHAP. VIII. 

CONSTITUTION AND LAWS OF JERUSALEM, AN1> 
OF THE CHIVALRIC INSTITUTIONS IN PALE- 
STINE. 


l^rinciplcs of the constitution of Jerusalem The 

government monarchical Coronation forms 

Officers of slate Church establishment Ter- 

ritorial division, and military strength of the kingdom 

Tenure of land Relation of a lord arid Kis 

man.,.,,. St ale of women...... Debtor and creditor 

Courts of justice..,,., Trial by battle Vil- 
lains and slaves,.., Religious and military orders 

,..,.iThe knights of St. John The Templars 

The knights of St. Dazarus. • 

On the civil history of the kingdom of Jerusa- 
lem the mind reposes itself with pleasure, after 
the contemplation of those scenes of misery and 
horror which the first holy war exhibited. Of 
themselves too, the constitution and law s of the 
great European state in Palestine form a rich 
and important subject, inasmuch as they reflect 
life and manners,* and are a part of those feudal 

institutions 

* Mens ct animus et consilium et sententia civltatis posita 
est in legibus. Cicero pro Cluentio. 
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institutions which lia\e been the basis of the chap. 
public reason and civil jurisprudence of the lUl’ 
modern kingdoms of Europe.* 

GotUrey was an elected kina ; and we have Piintijiin 

, 1 * i • I* ol the ron- 

seeu that his two immecliate buccessors owed '^titunouuf 
their crow ns rather to personal merit and inti igue * 
than to principles ol heieditary succession. 

But after the death of Baldwin dii IJourg, the 
foundation of the constitution appc'ars to have 
been settled; and the Latin state of Jerusalem 
may be regarded as a feudal he. editary mo- ’n.c (jo- 
narchy. Tliere were two chief lords of the'^““”ciu- 
kingdoin, namely^ the patriareh and the king, 
whose cognizance extended over spiritual and 
temporal atlairs.f The king becoming quali- 
ties were justice, sagacity, courage, generosity, 
clo(j[uence, and courtesy; all knit together in 
the virtues of truth and honour, llis subjects 
were to obey and lov e him, rather on account of 

his 

* The code of laws of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem 
has not been much studied by legal writers. Even Mon- 
tesquieu rarely refers to it. But it is difficult to conceive 
that a knowledge, complete in all its parts, of the feudal law 
can be gained, without the study of a system which certainly 
must be considered as one of its branches. 

t Assises, ch. .M5, 287. For an account of the assises of 
Jerusalem, see note K. 
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CHAP, his actions than of his rank.* The salic insti- 

tutious influenced the laws of succession; and 

accordingly males were preferred to females^ 
though the consanguinity of the latter might be 
nearer than that of the formcr.f The monarch 
coronatii.n was Ordinarily crowned by the patriarch at Je- 
rusalem ; but at Tyre, when the holy city was in 
the hands of the infi«lels. In the chuieh of the 
sepulchre the king swore to protect religion, to 
do justice, and to govern the people agreeably 
to the laws and customs of the realm. The 
patriarch exclaimed, “ and 1 w ill assist you 
and placed the crown on his head. He then 
thrice called on the prelates, knights, and other 
liegemen and burgesses, to declare whether the 
person whom they were assembled to enthrone 
were the true heir of the kingdom. On the 
giving of answers in the aflirmative, the hymn 
^ Te deum laudamus’ was sung ; and having 
entered the choir with his barons, who bore the 
crown and the apple, the seneschal with the 
sceptre, and the constable with the standard, 
the king was clad in the royal robe. The pa- 
triarch poured many blessings on his head ; the 

king 

* Assises, cli. 282. — nus n’e&t tenus a prodhome par sa 
(lignite, mais par ses ouvres. There is “ nothing barbarous’* 
in this doctrine. It makes subjects loyal and kings virtuous, 
f Assises, ch. 282, 286, 308. 
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kinff hoatcd himself on the throne, and mass chap. 
bewail In the eoiirsc of the service, he was — 
anointed Two prelates then presented him 
with a i ill”, denoting royalty ; a sword, repre- 
sentinj* justice, tor the delenee of himself and 
the hoi \ church, a crown, the sign of dignity; 
a sc<‘|)tie, the mark ol power; and an apple, 
the (“inhlem ot the land of the kingdom itself; 
repeating at the same time, say the Assises, the 
usual lorm ol words The prelates and barons 
cried aloud, ‘ long live the king ;’ and the king 
kissed the chmehmen. The sacrament ot the holy 
communion was administered, and the patiiarch 
blessed the royal staudaid The monarch offered 
his crown on the altar vvheie our Lord had been 
oftered by Simeon ; and atterwards went to the 
temple ot Solomon, which was the house of the 
Templars, and took refreshment ; and the bur- 
gesses of Jerusalem paid homage, and attended 
upon the king * 

The great officers of the crown were the 
seneschal, the con^ble, the marshal, and the 
chamberlain. The general duties of the first of 
these ministers, was the superintendance of the 
fortresses, and the regulation of the estates and 
the household of the crown.” On the day of the 

coronation 


* Aasues, ch. 287, 288. 
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Clmrch es« 
Ubiish- 

ment. 


coronation he lield the sceptre, while the stan- 
dard was borne at different limes by the con- 
stable and the marshal. The constable had the 
management of all matters respecting judicial 
combats. The marshal did the duties of the 
constable in his absence. On the inornihg of 
the coronation, the chamberlain laid the robes 
of stale in the chamber of the king. During 
the een'Uiony lu* carried the sword : and at the 
repast lu' presented water to the king when com- 
manded by the seneschal. The presenting of a 
person also who wished to pay homage was 
another part of his duty ; and the robes of tlie 
vassal were his reward.* 

The patriarch of Jerusalem had five suffi’agan 
archbishops, namely, those of Tyre, Cesarea, 
Nazareth, Beiksereth, and Philadelphia f th6 last 
ofJhesejirdacies^ in the time'or Ahn^ric, was 
given up, and Karac or Montreal was esta- 
blished in its stead. The patriarch had also 
three sutfragan bishops, Lidda, Bethlehem, and 
Bron ; one prior, and six suffragan abbots, five 
of whom bore the mitre, cross, and ring, the 
remaining abbot carried the cross only, and 
the prior had the mitre and the ring. There 

vvere 

* Assises, 289—292. The four great official honours 
were hereditary, as inmost feudal countries of Europe. 
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were also three sufFraffaii abbesses. The arch- chap. 
bishops of Tyre, Cesarea, and Nazareth, had — .* 

suffragan bishops, but Philadelphia, and Beik- 
sereth, had none, because those places were but 
for a short time in the hands of the Latins.* The 
archbishop of Montreal had a suffragan bishop, 
called the bishop of Mount Sinai. The bishop 
of Lidda had five suffragan bishops, and the 
bishop of Acre two.f 

There were four chief baronies of the king- TenitorU 
dom, and many other lordships which had the and miii- 
privileges of administering justice, coining mo- mrengthof 
ney, and, in short, most of those powers and dom!"’** 
prerogatives which the great and independent 
nobility of Europe possessed. The first great 
barony comprised the counties of Jalla and 
Ascalon, and the lordships of Ramula, Mirabel, 
atid Ibelin. The second was the principality of 

Galilee. 

* Assizcsi chap. S20, 316. 

f Assises, 316, 323. Like the clergy of the west, the 
clergy of Palestine were supported by tithes. The reader 
must be astonished at what Fuller pleasantly calls, “ the 
numerosity of Palestine bishops,” The same quaint wri- 
ter observes, ‘‘ Bishops were too thickly set for all to grow 
** great ; and Palestine fed too many cathedral churches to 
have them generally fat.” Surely many of these bi- 
shops,” to use bishop Langhara’s expression, “ had high 
“ racks, but poor mangers.” Fullers Holy War, book ii. 
ch. ii. 
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Galilee. The third included the lordships of 
Sajctta, Cesarea, and Nazareth : and tlie t'ourth 
was the county of Tripoli.* The court of each 
of these tour iifn^at baronies had its constable 
and marshal and the barons coidd not, like 
other freemen, be judged by the suprenu; court 
of the kingdom ; but each baron, for any ofFence 
touching his life, his estate or honour, was to 
be judged by his peers, namely, the other three 
barons. f T'lus last jirivilege ga\e tliem such 
power and liberty, that if it had not been for 
the obligation of military scr\ ice, the aristocracy 
would have overshatlowcd the monarch). But 
the dignity of these four great barons is shewn 
by the number of knights which they wei’e 
obliged to furnish, comjiared with the contri- 
butions of other nobles. Each of the three first 
barons was comjielled to aid the king with five 
hundred knight.s. I'he service of Tripoli was 
performed by two hundred knights ; that of the 
other baronii's by one hundred and eighty-three 

knights. 

♦ Some people contended that Karac or Montreal was 
the fourth barony : but the editor of the Assises denies it. 
Edessa and Antioch are never mentioned as being, in any 
manner, dependent on the kingdom. 

f Ibclin refutes the idea that the constable and marshal 
of the kingdom could judge these four great lords. Assises, 
c. S24. 
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kniglits.* Six liundrecl and sixty-six knights phap. 
was the total mirnber I’uniished by the cities of 
Jerusaleuj, Naplousa, Acre^ and Tyrc.f llie 
churches and the couunercial cominuuilics of 
every part of the kingdom provided five 
thousand and seventy-live serjeants or serving 
men. 3; 

The 

* The compiler of the Assii.os .appears to labour under 
some want of information respecting the services of most of 
the baronies. He gives a list of the baronies which had the 
ptivilege of high courts of justice, but he mentions only a 
few of them when he comes to speak of the state of military 
service. 

j Sanutus (p. 173) mentions these four cities as forming 
the property of the king. 

Assises, ch. 324, 331. The military serjeants fought 
both on horseback and on foot, under some chief, and they 
were distinguished from the soldier or stipendiary warrior, 
because they served in consequence of feudal tenure. Bear- ^ 
ing in mind the fact, that, according to the custom of the 
age, each knight must have had at least three men at arms, 
the military strength of the country was nominally about 
twelve thousand men. But, according to Sanutus, it only 
consisted of five hundred and eighteen knights, and four 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-five serjeants. The 
authority of Sanutus cannot be put in competition with that 
of the Assises. It is probable, however, that he speaks of 
some actual muster when the kingdom was reduced by per- 
petual wars. In the battle of Tiberias there were twelve 
hundred cavaliers, and twenty thousand men on foot armed 
with the long and cross bow. On that occasion there was a 

sort 
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CHAP. The king could gmiit both proper and impro- 
— ^ per fiefs out of the kingdom of Jerusalem, with 

land. " or without service, to clergy and to laity. The 
tenants of the crown might sell their fiefs, and 
create new tenants for IhemscUes, subject to 
feudal serv ices. But subinfeudation was checked 
by the law fin'bidding the dismendiennent of a 
fief which owed only the seiwiee of one knight : 
and if any alienation were made without the 
consent of the lord, and against the customs of 
the country, then the land became forfeited to 
the lord. Fiefs could be given to heirs special 
as well as heirs general ; to heirs male or female. 
In every instance of eijuality of claim in respect 
of heirship, the male heir was preferred to the 
female. In case of total failure of issue, the 
land reverted to the lord.* Fiefs were of rents, 
of pensions of money, as well as of land. In 
cases where a man bought or acquired land 
from a lord, he could not swear fealty without 
a reservation of the claims and services to his 

first 

sort of levy en masse in the country. The military I’liars 
and the red-cross knights were also included in the review. 

* In the Assises, fees in rents, &c. arc called li^ en be- 
sans, or fief de sodoier ; the last title on account of pecu- 
niary remuneration for military services. The possessors of 
these fiefs were called solidarii, to distinguish them from the 
militesl 
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first lord : and, consequently, when a man was chap, 

^ VIII 

tenant of several lords, he was obliged, in the 

event of a war between those lords, to aid the first 
lord against the others. No unmarried woman, 
no son of a knight under the age of fifteen years, 
could purchase a fee, because women were in- 
capable of performing feudal services, and mi- 
nors were not competent witnesses in courts of 
justice,* 

When a man did homage to the chief lord of iRU-tion of 
the kingdom of Jerusalem, or any other lord, hisman, 
he knelt before him, and put his hands between 
the lord's knees, and said, “ Sire, I become 
your liegeman for such a fief, and I promise 
" to guard and defend you against all people.” 

The lord answered, “ I receive ymi, and your 
lands I will defend as my own and he then 
kissed his tenant on the mouth, as a pledge of 
faith. This homage could not be juade to a 
lord who was not a member of the kingdom of 
VOL. I. y Jerusalem, 

* Assises, c. 145, 147, lf5, 152, 153, 183, 185, 192, 195, 

222, 198/^ Plebeians could not purchase fiefs, because such 
^people were incapable of performing military services. This 
regulation was common in all countries subject to the feudal 
law. The first instance of a departure from it was in the 
year 1289, when ting Philip granted to the viscount of Tu- 
renne the privilege of rendering the ignobiles capable of 
holding fiefs. Thaumassiere’s note on ch. 198 of the Assises. 
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Jerusalem, without the mart reserving the allegi- 
ance which he owed to his former lord : but this 
exception was implied, and not expressed, whm 
the second lord was a baiou of Jerusalem, be- 
cause all the barons and their tenants were 
liegemen of the king, according to the princi- 
ples of the constitution, and were obliged to 
take to him the oath of allegiance ;* and conse- 
quently the arriere vassals were bound to the lord 
paramount as well as to the immediate lord.f 
If in the day of battle the man gave his horse 
and arms to bis dismounted lord ; if he became 
his hostage, and sold his fief for the ransom of 
bis lord ; then the lord was bound to the reci- 
procal duty of assisting and redeeming his man. 
Both the lord and his man were obliged to be 

each 

* The difference between homage to the sovereign and 
homage to the baron, that is, between )iege homage and 
simple homage, seems to have been, that the former obliged 
the man to personal service in war, and the latter might be 
pmd by deputy. 

■)• "This fact accords with the genuine and early principles 
of feudalism. But it is certain, that during the existence of 
the kingdom of Jerusalem, a different practice prevailed 
through Europe, and the arrere vassals held only of the im- 
mediate lord, and owed no homage or oath.to Uie lord para- 
mount. The lord of Joinville personally respected St. Louis, 
yet refused to take an oath to him, on account of the de- 
pendency of the lordship of Joinville on the county of Cham- 
pagne. , 
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each other’s securities^ as far as the value of <map. 
the teu ant’s fief, and the lord was compelled to — • 
comp^sate his man for any injury which he 
might have sustained in consequence of having 
been bound for him. If the ransom of the lord 
were so great that the tenants could not collect a 
sufficient sum of money, they were obliged to 
tax their fiefs one besant, or one piece of gold 
per cent. As a last resource, in case of there 
being in the lordship any woman who had no 
presumptive heir, but whose fief would revert 
to the lord, then her husband was obliged to 
sell the property, in order to complete the ran- 
som ; and the lord, at his return, was bound to 
give to the husband and wife an equivalent 
during their lives.* 

In case of an altercation between the chief 
lord of the kingdom and a baron, the men of 
the baron were to advise the latter to have the 
cause decided by the supreme court ; and 
threaten to make war upon liiui if he did not. 

If tlie chief lord promised liim personal safety, 
he went to court with his men, who supported 
and counselled him on the hearing of his cause. 

But if the lord persisted in not having his cause 
adjudged by the supreme court, then the men 

Y 2 might 
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might leave hiin^ and go on horseback, and 
armed, to the chief lord, or liy such other ser- 
vice as they owed liim.* If a vassal had been 
imprisoned without the scnteuce of the court, 
the tenants slioiild tlemaud his person Ifoin the 
lord, and reciuest that he luighf l>c tried liy his 
peers. Ifllielord did not deli\er him, or give 
such a reason for Lis detention a.s might be satis- 
factory to the court, tlien the court might go to 
the prison, and deliver him by force or other- 
wise, so that the lord himself was not hurt, for 
against him they could not carry arms. If the 

lord 

* Assises, ch. 205 — 209. The circumstance mentioned in 
the text is another proof of the j)er6onal connection between 
the sovereign and the arrere vassal, and of the monarchical 
nature of the government. Thus in cliapter 222, it is said, 

Se un home a plusiors seigneurs il pent sans mespjfendre de 
sa foy aider son premier seigneur, pourccque il cst devenu 
home des autres sauve sa loiaut^, et aussi pent il aider 
chascun dcs autres, sauf le premier, et sauf ceaus a qiii il a 
fait homage avant que celuyaque il vodra aider. There is 
no provision in the assises for the case of a lord paramount 
refusing to do justice. By the ordonnances of St. Louis an 
arrere vassal was not obliged to aid his immediate lord if the 
lord paramount oifered to do justice . but if the lord para** 
mount refused to do justice, then the arrere vassal was com- 
pelled to aid his immediate lord : and we know that the sub- 
jects of the English kings in France constantly aided their 
immediate lords in the national wars between England and 
France. 
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lord persisted in keeping' liini in pri.sonj then 
the chief lord shnnlii inttn’fero, luid do justice. 
If the lord disjiossessed a tenant, M'itlwnt the 
judgment of li»c court, or did a wrong of any 
de.scription, tlie men of tlic court, were to de- 
mand that the cause shoid<l be legally decided ; 
and if the lord refused such demaiub (hen the 
noble principles of natural e({uity declared, that 
the men of (he court were not obliged to do him 
service, until he had done justice.* The life 
and property of a tenant were, after sentence of 
the court, at the mercy of the lord, if the tenant 
failed in his duty of protecting' and redeeming 
his master, or if he violated the person of his 
lord’s daughter, or of his sister, while she lived 
unmarried in his house. If the tenant attainted 
his lord in court of breach of the oath of fealty, 
the court w^ould decide, that the tenant should, 
for the remainder of his life, hold his fee free 
from service. f At the summons of the lord, 
the tenant, armed, and on horseback, should 
attend him, or should go Avilhout him, both in 
and beyond the kingdom, for the term of a year, 
on the occasions cither of the marriage of the 
lord,! or the lord’s daughter ; or to defend the 

Y 3 honour 

•* Assises, ch. 211, 214', 219, 253. 

-j- Assises, ch. 217. 

Lord Coke mentions the liability of tenants by knight’s 

service. 


CHAP. 
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honour of the lord, or for the general good' of 
— the kingdom. The man was obliged to attend 
i the court of his lord, to assist him with opinions^ 
and to be counsel for any body, according to the 
lord’s appointment, if he were not previously 
the adversaries’ counsel ; and should make such 
inquests into private wrongs and events, as the 
lord should direct. Thus the duties of warriors 
and judges were the duties of the men of the 
lord. Every man should be summoned to court 
by people of his own rank.* Default of service 
was punished by tlie loss of the fee for life. 
But cavaliers abo^ c the age of sixty, or evidently 
incapable of batsle, were exempt : the lord took 
their arms and horse instead.f In cases of 
wrong doing, the lord and court of the wrong 
doer should decide, and where the wrong doer 
was the man of a lord that did not hold a court, 
then the king was the judge. J 

If 

service, to go with the king’s daughter beyond sea to be 
married ” “ There is a voyage royrJl of peace and amity, 
as well as a voyage royall of war/' Co. Litt, lib. ii. c. iii. 
s. 95, 69, b. 

* Assises, ch, 230. When the tenant went out of the 
kingdom on his lord s affairs, the lord furnished him with 
necessaries. 

f Assi$es, ch. 233, 24?1 . 

X Assiscsi eh« 259. 
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If a man wore vassal to another by gift, he chap, 

viii, 

could resign to his lord possession of tlie fief, — i 

and that action absolved him from his feudal 
duties ; but were he in possession of a fief by 
inheritance, the consent of the lord to the resig- 
nation was required. But it docs not appear 
that in any case he could rid himself of his duty 
of allegiance to his sovereign.* 

As on the one hand the rights of women wez’G stave of 
preserved, and on the other tlie kingdom was in 
need of a military force, so the law z’equired 
that every heiress should marry, and that her 
husband should perform the feudal duties, f If 
she did not marry, or shew some satisfactory 
reason for refusal, the lord might enjoy her pro- 
perty as that of a tenant who neglected his duty, 

A damsel forfeited her inheritance if she married 
without the consent of the lord ; but if he did 
not provide her with a husband, she might in 
open courtj require him to present to her tlirec 

V 4 men, 

* Assises, ch. 272. 

•j- Sanutus (p. 174) is very unwilling to allow that women 
should succeed to hefs in Palestine. He adds, deberent 
etiam in terra hostibus circumdata cuncta esse virilia ct vir- 
tuosa ; cum vero femina dominatur, tota curia quasi effcmi- 
nata efficitur, 

j The age when the young lady might make this iftodest 
demand was twelve. That too was the age (as fifteen was 

that 
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men, for her selectiou of one ; and if l-heloi'd did 
not tx>inply with the requisition, hen* subsequent 
choice in marriage was uncoutroulablc by the 
will of the lord. The widow’s dowry was a 
moiety of her husband’s estate for life, and also 
a moiety of his chattels ; but if those chattels 
were not suflicient to pay his debts, the widow 
and the heir were obliged to contribute to the 
necessity in e(jual moieties.* 

If 

that of males) when she might require from her guardian the 
uncontrolled management of her estate. Assises, ch. 167, 
170, 1*90. The mother was guardian of the person and estate 
of the infant, and, if there was no mother, then the next heit 
supplied her place, ch. 188. Lc pere ou la mere doit avoir 
le bailliage de reschcete de ses enfans, et que nul autre que 
pere ou mere ne doit avoir no tenir bailliage de h i se le 
fte li peut eschier se il mesavient de Tcnfant mermc d’aage a 
qui le fie est eschou, et parquoi Tont requiert le bailliage ; 
et le plus droit heir doit avoir le bailliage de celui fie 
devant tous Ics autres heirs se il le requiert. If the heiress 
was more tlian sixty years of age, she was not obliged 
to marry ; for, as the Assises gravely say, il est bien sure 
chose et verablc que manage ne fut establi pour multuplier 
le siecle sans pechie, et lc est bien chose au tens que Court 
or^Sj et qui a correu lone terns a, que feme qui a passe soi- 
xante ans se a perdu sa porure selonc nature, si seroit bien 
contre ct contre raison de contreindre la de prendre 
baron xfewitre son gr^. 

* Assises^ ch. 180, 187, 247, 248, 271, 242, 244. A 
moiety of the inheritance was also the widow's dower, by the 
Coutumes de Beauvoisis, p. 85. This was the general cus- 
tom 
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If a debtor were not a kr»ij;ld , he niiffht be im- chap. 
prisoned til! tlie debt \va.s ’paid, unless he swore — 
that all his ])roperty c<.iisistcd of his garment, cieduOT!*" 
and llic curtains to his bed ; and in that case 
the crciiitor might krej> him as his slave. Knights 
could not be pul into prison, or sold to slavery; 
but their goods Ijelongcd to their creditors, and, 
contrary to the original principles of feudal law, 
their lands also were tlu; property of the credi- 
tors. If the lands of a person not a knight were 
insufficient for the payment of his debts, and if 
no gage were given for the payment of the re- 
mainder within a year and a day, the lord was 
obliged, at the request of the creditor, to impri- 
son the debtor.* 

Reason and justice attempted to soften the Courtiof 
military spirit of the age, and to preserve private 
rights by public care. Two secular courts were 
established in Jerusalem ; one was stiled the 
supreme court, in which the khig was justiciary, 
and the other the court of burgesses,f where his 

officer 

tom in France ; but, in Guienne and Angouleme, and other • 
countries which had commercial and tarious connections 
with England, the dowry was a third. 

* Assises, ch. 118, 119, 199. 

f Nobles and plebeians always had different judges. The 
former were judged by their peers ; the latter, by the mayor 
and seniors of the city* Beaumanoir, ch# 67. 
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officer called a viscount presided. The lords^ 
too, of most of the baronies, and such of the 
clei’gyaswere secular peers, had also their courts 
of burgesses and justice. So many of the inhabi- 
tants of Palestine had originally been Italian 
merchants, that the state of society in the holy 
land was not so absolutely feudal as that in many 
countries in Europe. The judges of the supreme 
court were knights who had sworn homage to 
the king ; the judges of the other courts were 
wise and loyal citizens ; and the causes of 
knights and burgesses coidd be heard only in 
their re pective courts. But the ecclesiastics 
were allowed to decide all matters relating to 
birth, marriage, and wills ; and consequently 
most questions, purely civil, were in some mea- 
sure subject to clerical decision. Every barony 
had also its court for the administration of justice 
among the feudal tenants : and as long as the 
assise law was the general code of the country^ 
the Syrians and other Christians who had been 
established in Palestine before the crusades; 
were allowed to be judged by their own cus- 
tomary law, and had their own officers in 
the court.* The judges were exhorted to do 
’ justice^ 

' * Assises, ch. 2, 5, 22. The Franks must have willingly 
conceded this privilege; for diversities of codes of laws had 
been very common in tlie new kingdoms which the barba- 
rians 
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justiccj unbiassetl by fear, hatred, praise, or 
reward. The advocates were to offer no- 
thing but truth in their plcadiugs. Truth 
also was to be clothed in courteous phraseo- 
logy, and the virtue of secresy was a great 
part of their duty.* As no man, say the 
Assises, can plead his own cause so well as 
that of another, every suitor was advised to 
apply to the justiciary for permission to have 
counsel : one would be named at the discretion 
of the judge, the other at the request of the 
party. The advocates were to be men who 
owed fealty to the lord, and who assisted him 
with their judgments. Counsel would never be 
assigned to a man who commenced his suit 
contrary to manifest justice, and the advice of 
Uie court. In causes between the lord and his 
vassal, the lord could only have two counsel; 
but when his antagonist was not his vassal, the 
numbw of his counsel was unlimited, while that 
of his antagonist was confined to two.f As all 
the members of the court owed allegiance to the 
lord, they could not assist a stranger in his suit 

against 

ri^ns of the north had founded in die south of Europe: and 
different jurisdictions were common in the twelfth century. 

* 1116 Assises are silent on the question whether their 'ad> 
vocates were paid for their services. Li advocate puet penre 
salaire is the language of the Coutumes de Beauvoisis, p. 15. 

f Assises, ch. 8— 20. 
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CHAP, against the lord and his men withont the leave 
of their superior. Causes were prosecuted and 
defended by tnva voce pleadings. Tn case of 
the absence of a man against whom another had 
a suit, the lord was requested to summon him' 
to the court by the banier, or by three of his 
men.* If the defendant could not exculpate 
himself, he might defer the cause by positively 
denying the debt, and pledging himself that the 
assertion could be prov('tl by the testimony of 
two Cliristians of the church of ilome,f who 
were not at that time in Palestine ; but who 
would in a short period return to the holy 
land, at\d by deciaratiou or l)attic, whichever 
might be necessary, give ample proof of the 
injustice of the accusation. The court then 
would grant him the delay of a year and a 

day, 

* Assises, cli 23, 28. The serjeant, or attendant on the 
court, who made proclamations and banns was called le 
banier or bannerius. 

f In the high court two Christian witnesses were necessary ^ 
for proof of age and lineage ; and those witnesses might be 
either men or women ; c, 67* Witnesscs^qould not be taken 
from the perjured, traitors, bastards, slaves, those whose 
champions had been vanquished in battle, renegates, men who 
had served a year and a day with the Saracens against thfe* 
Christians. The profession of the Roman Catholic religion 
wa« necessary in a witness. The testimony of priests and 
women was excluded, except to the simple facts of age and 
lineage ; persons under fifteen years of age could not bear 
witness, ch. 70. 
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day, and the nature of the aetion would be put 
into vvriling. If at that time the guarantees did 
not appear, the defemiant was compelled to pay 
die dehi ; and if it should be proved that he had 
perjureil himseltj or said any thing which he 
kueiv to be I’alse, he was attainted of falsity 
uttered in court, and could never again be re- 
ceived as a witness.* Jf the dispute had been 
raised resjiectiug lands and houses within a town, 
and the defendant could prove that he had held 
them unmolested a year and a day, then his he- 
ritage could not be challenged, except in cer- 
tain cases, and particidaiiy where the demand- 
ant was a minor or absent. The court had 
always the pow er of adjourning a cause at their 
own will, or the reiiuest of either party, and if 
on the adjournment day either party did not 
come before sun-set, or at least before the stars 
appeared, it was determined that the defaulter 
had lost his cause. The same event would be- 
fal him if he did not answer to the claim, or 
demand delay, except indeed he denied the 
cause of action, and no proof was given of its 
justice. In cases when a man was disseised he 
might within forty days state his grievance to 
thp lord, who, on the evidence of two or three 
men whom he sent to make the inquest, would 

reinstate 
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* Assises, ch. 35, 49. ch. 36—38, 53.'" 
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reittsiatc the tenant in possession ; and would 
in <^>611 court* warn the disseisor against a re- 
petition of the act, who, if guilty againj should 
be at the mercy of the lord as a criminal guilty 
of force and violence. The request of the dis- 
seisee to the lord must have been made within 
forty days, unless sickness, imprisonment, or 
absence prevented it. If made within that time, 
the lord would of his own authority redress bis 
tenant’s wrongs, and the disseisin was then called 
novel. A delay beyond forty days was con- 
strued into a contempt of the lord, and the 
tenant could in that case only liave his remedy 
by action.f 

The crimes which took the inheritance of a 
fief from heirs were heresy and apostacyl in the 
ancestor, laying violent hands on the lord, and 
openly daring him in the field, or delivering him 
to an enemy ; or being vanquished in, or not 

answering 

* The number of men that formed a court raried. Iniau- 
massiere, in p. 373, in a note under Beaumahoir, mentions a 
case when four were enough. The customs of Paris seem 
to prescribe two persons as the number to make an inquest 
on a civil case. Brodeau sur Tart. 3 de la Cout. de Paris. 

f Assisesi ch. 63. 

:|: In cases of apostacy the criminal was to be burned. 
If he were tenant of an estate in right of his wife, it would 
revert to her and her heirs, and not to the lord; ch. 274-. 
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answering to an appeal of treason, or in case’ of otap. 
treason proved by witnesses. The same pnnish- — • 

ment followed the letting of an estate to an enemy 
without leave of the lord ; except indeed the te- 
nant of the fee could allege poverty as his reason.* 

The loss of the fee for life was the consequence 
of refusing homage, or the call to arms, or of 
breach of faith to the lord, or of declining an 
appeal of murder or homicide. But in these 
instances the lord had the privilege of pardon. 

Some inferior cases of disobedience to the lord 
were punished by the loss of the fee for a year 
and a day. But the fief could never be taken 
from a man without a decree of tiie court.f 

The most common mode of determining the Trial by 
merit both of civil actions and criminal pro- * *’ 
cesses, was the Trial by Battle. The origin of 
this mode of decision was coeval with the rudest 
beginnings of society, when all considerations 
were personal, and revenge was the object of 
punishment. The general benefits of national 
communities were not known ; public interests , 
had not superseded private feelings ; and it was 

thought 

* Assises, ch. 201, 

f Assises, ch. 202, 206. The coutoumier of Beauvoisis 
says, that if the lord seized the land of his vassal without the 
decree of the court, he was obliged to reinstate Wm before 
he could compel him to answer in court, ch. 2. 
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thought to be no violation of duty to his country, 
for a warrior to despise the decisions of civil ma- 
gistracy. When the people of Europe became 
Christians, they considered that God was the 
immediate and active judge of human events,* 
and that Heaven would support or confound the 
man who tridy or falsely took an oath of his 
own innocence. As this custom of allowing 
negative proofs was connected with the duties 
of religion, it was encouraged by tlie clergy ; 
while the proud nobility were c(pially zealous 
in their wish of maintaining their rights by the 
sword. Among military nations the trial by 
battle prevailed over the ordeal, and other ap- 
peals to heavenly interposition ; and the Franks 
carried the warlike custom into Falestine. The 
causes which were to be tried by battle,' and 
which could not be decided by the court without 
it, were murder, treason, apparent homicide, 
quarrels respecting a mark of silver or more, 
improper language from a feudatoi'y to his lord, 
and of all other things which concerned life, 

members, 

* Dante, it should seem, was on this subject not above his 
age ; far he was of opinion that the judgment of God might 
be procured by single combat. De Monarchia, p. 51, &c. 
Opere, tom. y. Venez. 1760. For the extent of the practice 
of judicial duels among tiie early nations of Europe, see the 
thirty-ninth Dissertation of Muratori in the third volume of 
the Antiquitates Italis Med. .£vi. 
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members^ and right honour.* In civil cases, if 
the defendant could not invalidate the testimony 
of the plaintid ’s witnesses, he might openly de~ 
dare him to be false and perjured, au.l that, he 
would prove him a dead man or recreant in 
some hour of the day.f He tlien exclaimed, 
" behold my gage,” and <lelivered it on his 
VOL. I. z knees 

* Assises, ch. 81.— les choses de qne il y a bataille par 
I’assise ou I'usage dou royaume de Jerusalem dequoi Ton ne 
se peut deffendre par esgart ou par connoisance de court sai)$ 
bataille — . According to the customs of the Beauvoisis, 
the judge often decided from the notoriety of the fact, and 
without witnesses or battle. Beaumanoir, p. 308, 239, 
322, 324. “ It would be a hard thing,*' says Beaumanoir, 
that if one had killed my near relation in open day, before 
many credible persons, I should be compelled to fight in 
order to prove his death.” ‘‘ This reflection,” as Mr. 
Hallam remarks, ** is the dictate of common sense, and 
‘‘ shews that the prejudice in favour of judicial combats 
was dying away.” Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 109. The 
Christians in Palestine seem to have been more barbarous 
than their brethren in the west. We do not read in the 
Assises of the liberty of paying a flne as a compensation for 
injuries. The satisfying of resentment by money instead of 
blood, is the first step which a rude people make to the 
formation of an equitable judicial system. 

t En une oure dou jour. Mr. Kendall (p. 94* n. of his 
learned tract on the Appeal of Murder,} inquires, whether 
this expression means forthwith,” or ‘‘ at any time,*' or 
in the twinkling of an eye.” The expression is similar to 
that of Bracton, unA bor& diei. The challenged person was 
declared conqueror if the battle lasted until night* 


CHAP, 
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kxiees to the lord : the other party did the like ; 
and the lord, on this mutual charge of false- 
hood,* appointed a day for the battle.f In 
cases of the pledge being offered by a knight to 
a common person, the battle was to be fought 
on foot ; because the appellant ought to follow 
the defendant in his law ; and it would be .unjust 
for a cavalier to fight on horseback a man m ho 
was on foot.| The counsel for the parties then 
informed the lord that the several witnesses 
would be ready at the aj)poiuted day to prove 
the rights of their respective friends. 

The appeal of murder, that is to say, the call 
to battle, must have been answered when made 
by husband or wife, persons connected in con- 
sanguinity 

* “ This done, the honour of each party is at stake ; and 
the principle that a brave man utters nothing which he is 
“ not able to defend with his body, is that upon which the 
weapons are raised." Kendall, p. 91. In chivalric en- 
counters, as well as in judicial combats, one great object of 
battle was the support of truth and honour, 

Soggiunse poi Rinaldo : Cib ch’io provo 
Col testimonio, io vo’ cheT'arme si^no, 

Che ora, e in ogni tempo che ti piace, 

Te n’ abbiano a far provo pid verace. 

Orlando Furioso, canto 31. st 102. 
t In an appeal of murder or of homicide, the battle was 
fought 4>n the third day: in ail other cases on the fortieth. 

X Assises, clt. 73. 
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sanguinity and affinity, godsons and daughters, 
godtalhers and mothers, the countrymen of tlie 
murdered person if he were a new pilgrim, all 
his fellow passengers in the ship, all those avIio 
had been in his company within a year and a 
day before the murder, all his fe\idatories, and if 
he were a mendjer of any society, then all his 
brethren. But the lord could not receive a 
gage of battle from a father against a son, or a 
son against a father ; or from one brother against 
another brother.* Murder was defined to be 
the slaying of a man by night, or in his sleep, 
wliether within or without a town ; and he who 
wished to make an appeal of murder, should 
carry the deatl body before the house of his lord, 
or to the place appointed for such pmposes; 
and the lord, at the request of his counsel, 
should send three men, one as his representa- 
tive, and two in the name of the court, to view 
the body. If they brouglit in a verdict that the 
d('ad man had been murdered, the lord, at the 
rc(i[ucst of liim who had appealed, ctmfined the 
suspected murderer and his accessories. If the 
accused person owned the murder, Iwi was 

z 2 hanged ; 

It is not expressed, but it is most probable that a gage 
might be accepted between two brothers of the half blood. 
Relations in that degree of affinity might wage private war 
against each other, though brothers of the full bkod might 
not. Beaumanoir, p. 299. 
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CHAP, hanged ; but if he denied the murder, the lord 
confined him ; and if no appeal were made in a 
year and a day, he was released. He who 
wished to make an appeal of murder of any 
person who had been murdered, and shewn to 
the court, should proclaim in court by his 
counsel, “ Sire, (addressing himself to the lord,) 
“ such a man declares that such a man (both 
" parties being in court,) is a murderer ; and if 
he denies it, he (tlie appellant) is ready to 
prove it, his own body against his ; he will 
“ either slay him or make him call for mercy, 
in some hour of the day.” He then on his 
knees presented his gage to the lord. The 
same ceremony took place when the appeal was 
made by a champion. In that case the appellant 
was in the unhappy predicament, that if he did 
not bring his champion at the appointed day, 
he himself was attainted of murder. If in an 
appeal the appellant charged the appellee with 
murdwing a man, and of giving him blows 
which caused his death, the appellee’s counsel 
might object that this was joining two charges, 
viz. murder and homicide ; and the appellee 
should be dismissed. 

Gages were deliv^ed in homicide. But be- 
fore the battle, the appellant must have proved 
his diargeby two witnesses. Until their appear- 


ance 
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ance in court, the appellee was imprisoned, chap. 
After their appearance, and having sworn to the — ! 

fact, they, together with the appellant and ap- 
pellee, were confined. On the day of battle the 
ceremonies were nearly the same as in a case of 
murder. But it was almost impossible to con- 
clude an appeal of homicide, because the appel- 
lee might object to the person of any witness ; 
which objections might be repeated against the 
witnesses who were brought in defence of the 
first witness ; and thus the cause could never be 
decided. Though the law encouraged battle in 
cases of murder, but notin those of homicide, yet 
a seeming facility was given to duels for the latter 
crime, because, if the deceased fell by many 
wounds, the person entitled to make appeal, 
might appeal for as many battles as there were 
wounds.* In cases where treason was not ap- 
parent, the lord was not obliged to accept the 
gage of the appellant. The tenant migh| have 
battle with his lord if his statement that his lord 
had tailed in giving him protection, or in the 
performance of any other feudal obligation, was 
unopposed rf and if any man appealed against 
a tenant for any wrong done to the lord, the 
appellant was to declare the charge and offer the 
gage. The tenant denied the offence, and then 
z 3 gave 

* Assises, ch. 87, 88, 91 , 93, 9*, 110. f 9fi— 9t. 
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gave his gage to the lord, who appomted a day 
of battle. The knights in appeals of murder and 
homicide were to tight on foot.* The heads, 
both of the appellant and appellee, wcyo to be 
shaven ; their coif, or skull cap, was to be taken 
otf ; they were to have red buskins, and a red 
coat of arms, or garment, reaching to the knees. 
Their bucklers were to be large, with cjelct 
holes. The weapons of each combatant were 
one lance, and also two swords, one of which 
sliould be attached to his side, and the other to 
the shield. On the morning of the day of 
combat, between six and nine o’clock,f the 
parties repaired to the house of the lord and 
presented their arms, which the loi*d examined,]; 
and then sent into the place of combat. The 
knights were sworn that they carried with them 
no charms or sorceries, and that they had not 
been instrumental in injuring their adversaries 
by similar means.§ In the place of combat the 
^ defendant 

* In an appeal to battle for other crimes than murder, 
the parties, if knights, fought on horseback. The general 
ceremonies in France respecting battle strongly resemble 
those in Palestine. See Houard, Anciennes loix des Fran- 
cois ,vol. i. p. 265 — 267. ' 

■f Entre Prime et Tierce, c. 102. 
t Particularly whether the lances were of the same 
length. 

$ An oath similar to this was among '* the sacred laws of 

» arras” 
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<lefciMlai)t knelt, and, placing his right hand on 
tlio Testament, swore before God and the holy 
evangelists, that he did not commit the murder 
of which he was accused . The appellant said that 
he lied ; and then swore on the Gospels that the 
a[)pellee did commit the murder. The comba- 
tants w^ere placed in their stations, and procla- 
mation was made that no one should assist them. 
If the botly of the murdered person were brought 
into court, it was placed in one part of the field 
all naked, and if the battle was to be fought by 
champion, the appellant shoidd stand near the 
body ; but in such a manner that nothing which 
he said or did could be heard or seen by the 
combatants. The keqiers of the court watchetl 
tlio battle. If cither party uttered the word 
' recreant,’ the other was called upon to pause ; 
tin; recreant knight was taken to the lord, and 
immediately hanged. If death, and not the call 
' for mercy, was the consequence of the com- 

% 4 bat, 

‘‘ arms'* in all countries. Thus in the time of Richard II. 
the duke of Hereford^ the appellant against the duke of 
Norfolk, swore that he dealt with no witchcraft, nor art 
magic, whereby he might obtain the victory of his adversary ; 
nor had about him any herb or stone, or other kind of ex- 
periment with which magicians use to triumph over their 
enemies. Hollingshead, p. 1 100. See too the laws of the 
Lombards, book 2. tit. 55. sec. 11. cited in Montesquieu, 
L'Esprit des Loia» livre 28. c. 22. 
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bat, still the punishment of hansins: was in- 
flicted* 


The trial by battle was allowed in cases of 
larceny, or highway robbery, or personal vio- 
lence : but charges of these offences must have 
been proved by two witnesses ; the appellee was 
compelled to fight either of these witnesses, and 
if the witness were conquered, he and the appel- 
lant should be hanged. An additional subject 
for execution was made when the witness fought 
by his champion, and the champion was van- 
quished. When a woman was an appellant, 
and her witness and his champion lost her cause, 
then the fate of the woman was burning ; and 
hanging was that of the other persons. Cham- 
pions were allowed both to appellants and ap- 
pellees when they were women, and men de” 
crepid, or more than sixty years of age. In the 
case of other persons, the battle was deferred. f 

If 

* Assizes, ch. 100 — 102. 

f Assises, ch. 104, 108, 105, 107. The allowance of 
champions to appellees is mentioned in ch. 107, and other 
places. It appears from ch. 244, that they were allowed 
also to appellants. Plusiers fois est avenu que se un home 
qui a soixante ans passes appelle ou est appell^ de chose on 
il offere bataille, que il s’en deffent ou mostre par champion 
de son bon grS ne le veaut faire de son cors, &e. The con- 
text shows that women who were appellants might also fight 
by champion. 
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if a knight charged another knight witli striking chap. 
or wounding him, the accused person might by — 
oath deny the charge, but if he did not take the 
oath of purgation, he forfeited one thousand 
besants to the lord, and the equipments of a war 
horse to the knight. But if a plebeian dared 
to strike a knight, the offender was to lose his 
right hand, on account of the superiority of 
knighthood over all other classes. If a knight 
struck an infei'ior person, or an inferior person 
struck his equal, one hundred besants to the 
lord, and the same sum to the injured man, 
formed the penalty. Domestic altercat ions were 
to be regulated by religion and manners, for 
personal injuries between husbands, wives, 
children, and slaves, were not actionable.* 

But it w^as not for the decision of private 
wrongs only f that the trial by battle was allowed. 

A man who had been proved guilty by wit- 
nesses, or general notoriety, might impeach the 
proceedings and decision of the court, and the 

singular 

* Assises, ch. 116, 117. 

f There is no prohibition of public wrongs in the assises. $ 

A council of barons and prelates at Naplousa, in 1120, V] 
formed an imperfect criminal code. But little useful know- ' 
ledge can be gained from it. The learned reader knows 
where to find it, and as its description of offences and pu- 
nishments is very disgusting, I shall not open tlio subject to 
the general student. 
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singular spectacle was o\hihilccl of a ciiniiiia! 
fighting’ with his judges 11' any man were so 
rash as to oiler his gag’c against the court, he 
was obliged to light alt the nusnlicrs of the 
court one by one, as well those v\ ho had et>g’ui- 
sauce and decided his cause, as those vsho had 
not; for the man impeaclied tlu* courl, and all 
the members of it were ctmeerned in preser\ing’ 
its honour; besides a man who luul been at- 
tainted, coiujuered, or prmc'd gnilfj of false- 
hood, could never afterwards be a witness, and 
a court which had been impeached could have 
no valid jurisdiction in future. On the day of 
battle, the appellant appeared on one side of the 
field, and all the members of the court on the 
other. The appellant selected his antagonists in 
vfhat order lie chose, but the halter awarded 
him, unless he vanquished them all in one d^y. 
All those whom he conquered, that is, made Re- 
creant, were to be hanged also,* 

. The 

Assises, ch Hi. It is evident that an appeal of false 
judgment was na^ likely to have been made under the law of 
the assises : but in the Beauvoisis the accused asked the lord 
to make the peers give judgment out aloud: then on the first 
person giving it, the party called him liar, and the battle 
was only between those two persons. If the judge were 
defeated, the court did not lose jurisdiction : but if the cri- 
minal waited till ^11 the peers had decided, then he must 
fight all ; and if he conquered them all| the court lost juris- 
diction 
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The villains ami slaves were out of the juris- chap. 
diction of both courts of justice ; they had no 
rigiits; no posessions; but were in every re- andiiaus. 
spect considered as? cattle. If any person shoidd 
harbour the villains of another lord, and refuse to 
render them, the injured lord ought forcibly to 
enter the lauds of the wrong tloor and seize the 
villains. If any male villain married a female 
villain without the consent of her lord, the lord 
of the male villain v\as compelled to give to the 
other lord a villain of etpial age v\ith her who 
had been married ; but if the parties had been 
united with the consent of the lord of the; female 
villain, then no return could bo demanded.* 

Such were the laws as praetisi'd in Palestine re- 
specting villains. In the year 13.50 some new 
Tegulations were made at Cyprus, which still 
further shew the degraded state of a useful class 
of people, lie who harbounnl a runaway male 
villain paid as the price of the fugitive two 

hundred 


diction for ever. Bcaum, 3H. But it sccras to have been 
a general law that an appeal of false judgment could not 
have been made in the king’s court, because an appeal sup- 
posed an equality between the parties, and no one was equal 
to the king. Consequently, where the lord dreaded an ap- 
peal against his proceedings, he removed the cause into the 
king’s court, or got some of the king's officers into his. De- 
fontaines, c. 22. act. 

* Assises, ch. 277, 278. 
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hundred j>’oldcn besants. One hundred pieces 
of the same coin was tlic value of a female vil- 
lain : and this last im utioned sum was lived as 
the pecuniary worth ol a sla^^e, whether male or 
female. It is curious that a female falcon was 
valut d at one hundred b(“sauts, and a male at 
fifty. But the war-horse (la chevaueheur) was 
worth three hundred besant.s.* 

Before w(' return to the general history of 
Pah'stiue some account should be given of tho.se 
military and religious orders which were formed 
in the interval of the first and second crusades. 
The kujgdom of Jerusalem attained its zenith 
of power by the valour of its barons, and of the 
fresh bodies of heroical votai'ies who arrived 
after the capture of the city ; and it was sup- 
ported through all its succealing revolutions by 
several of those societies which marked the 
days of eliis airy. One gfeat object of the Chris- 
tians in Syria was 1^‘ permanent possession of 
Jerusalem, and fop this purpose the extension 
of the Latin power in Asia was indispensably 
neccssai 7 . Holy and military ardour had given 
rise to the Crusades; the same vendpation for 
the sepulchre, and hatred of the infidels, kept 
the ilarne alive, and the principle varied in its 

appearance 


* Assises, .'}) 0—312. 
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appearance according to the different circum- chap. 
stances of affairs. It gave energy and life to iill’ 
one association which was formed for the pro- 
tection of the unarmed palmer. In other cases 
military virtues were engrafted upon a founda- 
tion of benevolence. 

The great charitable establishment* for Knighuof 
Christians in Jerusalem, felt every gale of the 
political storm which convulsed Palestine in the 
last half of the eleventh century ; and the op- 
pressed and persecuted members had only the 
hope of better times for their consolation and 
support. New vigour was given to their virtue 
when the Crusaders were triumphant ; the hos- 
pital received the wounded soldiers, and so 
self-denying were the administrators of charity, 
that the bread which they ate was made from 
the coarsest flour mixed with bmn, while that 
which was given to the sick was formed from the 
purest meal. The benevolence of the Latin re- 
sidents was beheld with affectionate respect by 
tin; Crusaders. Godfrey enriched the hospital 
by the gift of an estate in iJrabant, and many 
of his companions devoted themselves to the 
perpetual service of the way-worn pilgrims. 

The association gradually acquired importance, 

and, 

* See page 13, ante. 
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— the abhott, proposed to his brethren to renounce 
the world, and to take a religious habit. The 
lay members separated themselves from the 
church of St. John the almoner, and became a 
congregation under the more august tutelage 
of St. John the baptist. The patriarch of Jeni- 
.jsalem accepted their vows of chastity, ])overty, 
•^and obedience, and invested them with a plain 
black robe, having a wdnte linen cross of eight 
points on the left breast.* By a bull of Pope 
Paschal 11. (A.D. 1113) the hospital was put 
juider tlie protection of the Holy See, and had 
the valuable privileges of electing its own su- 
perinteudant, and of excmptioii from payment 

of 

Between the years 1278 and 1289 an alteration was 
made in llie dress of the knights. The grand master and 
his council enacted, that while the brethren of the hospital 
were engaged in military duties they should wear over their 
clothes a red military cassock, with a wliiie cross strait. 
The long black mantle or habit could never be dispensed 
with in the house. The statutes of the order are full of 
regulations respecting dress. One of them is worthy of 
being extracted “ It becomes a religious man to be polite 
in body as well as in mind, and therefore we enjoin our 
brothers to dress themselves decently and handsomely, 
** forbidding them expressly, for the future, to wear any- 
** dress that is not fit for their condition, particularly short 
clothes, unless they are on a journey, or on shipboard, or 
“ on guard/' 
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of tithes. The Government was of an aristo- 
cratical constitntiort ; but in the (h'libemtions 
ot the oouiu il, the v<^iee of the master was equal 
to two sullVages. lu the time of llaNtnoud Du 
Puy,^ the friars iKname sohiiers.f Their re- 
venues were more ample than the lare;<\sl de- 
mands of charity, and as hostility to the iMuseb 
mans was equally virtuous with iKMU'Volenee to 
Christians, tlie i'raternity of Sf. John resolved 
that the sword should l)e draw ti against (heeuo- 
mies of t!)e Jiatin kingilom. The hospitallers 
were aeeordiugly di\id('d into t!n‘e<i eiasse^^ — 
nobility, ehagy, and serving' l)rc)th('rs.J 'Phe 

j)res(‘r\ation 

* Raymond du Puy was grand master from 1121 to 1160* 

f Tile exact year wlicn the order took a military charac- 
ter is not settled* Vertot argues, tliat it must have occurred 
before the year IhSO, for the services of the hospitallers to 
the king of Jerusalem are mentioned in a papal bull of tliat 
date. IVue : but the distinction of kniglits and serving 
brothers was not known till the year 11*53, in the short pon- 
tificate of Anastas i us IV* The bull wliich authorised this 
distinction also confirmed the society in its exemptions from 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction and the payment of tithesu Th&se 
exemptions were of great importance on events, as we sliall 
see in the course of this history. 

X These serving brothers did the ordinary duties of the 
hospital, and also fought in the ranks, Serjicns or serjens 
is the old French word for a servant or inferior person of any 
description. It is derived from the Latin serviens, and the 
change from the V to the G was a common circumstance in 
the formation of the French language from the Latin, The 

word 
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preservation of the unity of religious opinions^ 
the practice of every Christian virtue, and the 
destruction of the Muselmaiis/^ .vere the pro- 
fessed objects of the association. Personal 
chastity, and absolute resignation to the will of 
the council, were vowed by the ineiubers ; and 
their attach incut to the order was preserved by 
their incapacity of holding estates except in 
connnoii witli their brother knights. Like all 
other cavaliers, they were taught that the 

greatest 

word was also used figuratively, in ages, when, in the close 
disguise of the heart, ideas of love were mixed with ideas of 
religion. The phrases, serjens de Dieu and serjens d'amour, 
are common in old authors. (We remember Shakspeare’s 
phrase, affection’s men at arms.”) The word serjens became 
usedin courts of justice, from the circumstance, that anciently 
the seneschals and bailiffs employed their domestic servants^ 
to execute the commands of the judges. The titles of 
beadle and serjeant were generally synonimous, but, in the 
old Coustumier of Normandy it seems that the serjeants 
were those who executed malefactors, and the beadle did 
the inferior duties of the court. See Pasquier’s Recherches, 
liv. viii. cap. xix. and Menage, Diet. Etymol. ed. Jault. ar- 
ticle Sergent The phrase, chevaliers enloix, is to be found 
in the prologue to Beaumanolr : so that, even in the thir- 
teenth century, chivalric names were applied to legal digni- 
ties. The occasion of the title, serjens en loix, superseding 
the appellation, chevalier en loix, does not appear. 

* The niodern knights of Malta vowed never to make 
peace with the infidels. The knights might defer their vows, 
and they seldom made them till sure of a commandcry. 
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greatest service which they could render to the 
Christian world, was the endangering and sacri- 
ficing of theirli\ es in battle with the infidels but 
he who deserted the ranks, dr sent or accepted 
a challenge to a private combat, was deprived 
of the habit and cross of the order. f When not 
engaged in war, the various duties of the hos- 
pital occupied the knights ; and even the heroes 
of Greece were not more zealous tlian the heroes 
of Palestine in healing the wounded soldier or 
pilgrim. The king* of Jerusalem willingly 
accepted the military succours of the new so- 
ciety. The admirers of piety and valour either 
joined their standard, or emiched their cof- 
fers ; e^ery country;]; of Europe had precep- 
voL. r. 2 a torics, 

* ‘‘ Chevaliers en ce monde cy 
Ne peuvent vivre sans soucy : 

Ils cloivent Ic peuple defendre 
Et leur sang pour la foy espandre.*' 

\ The putting of the habit on the candidate was the mode 
of initiation ; and it was torn off when he was banished from 
the society. Thus, when an esquire was admitted into the 
order of knighthood^ the buckling on of the spurs was the 
first ceremony of investment ; and the hacking them oflPwas 
the mark of degradation. 

t The Hospitallers came into England in the reign of 
Henry the First. Their first priory was established at 
Clerkenwell, by Jordan Briset, of Wellinghall, in Kent. 
The original edifice was set fire to and destroyed by the 
rebels in the year 1381. The new building was not perfectly 
, ' finished 
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tories/^ and the great men >seut their sons to the 
hospital of St. John, in order that they might 
practise religion, and be trained up in knightly 
discipline and feats of arms.f 

For more than two centuries after the institu- 
tion of the order, a postulant for the first class 
or grand cross presented proofs of the gentility 

of 

finished till 1504*. Bucklands, in Somersetshire, was the 
principal house in England for tlie nuns or sisters of the 
order of St. John. Dugdale, Mon. Angl. ii. 505. Stow’s 
London, book iv. p. 62, ed. 1720. Pref. to Tanner, Not. 
Mon. 

* Cowel, and a thousand writers after him, have given the 
word preceptory, as the name for the estates of the Templars, 
and comraandery for those of the Hospitallers. But, in truth, 
until the year 1260, the estates of the Hospitallers were called 
preceptories. From that year they were called command- 
cries (the letters from the hospital to their colonies beginning 
with the word commendamus). It was then that the finances 
of the order were put on a new footing, and as tlic wars in 
Palestine were expensive, and the officers in distant coun- 
tries selfish and corrupt, the knights at Jerusalem resorted to 
the experiment of constraining their agents to send to Pa- 
lestine every year a specific sum, without regard to circum- 
stances or difference of seasons. 

f Jacob, de Vit. cap. Ixiv. Archb. of Tyre, lib. xviiii. 
c. 3, 4. The Bulles of Paschal the Second and Boniface, 
and the Statutes of the Order in the Appendix to VertoCs 
History of the Knights of St. John. From Helyot, Hist, 
des Ordres, vol. iii, c. xii. little or nothing additional to the 
common accounts can be gained. 
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of his father and mother.* But the order be- chap. 

vm* 

came scrupulous with respect to the admission of — ^ 

participators 'of the highest distinctions, when 
wealth and letters changed the face of society, 
and the aristocracy of birth bt'came aianned for 
the existence of its exclusive privileges. In 
France, the postulant was rc<{uired to shew 
that his father, his paternal and maternal grand- 
fathers, aiul great grandfathers too, were gentle- 
men by name as w ell as by arms. A proof of 
this description formetl eight (luarters of genti- 
lity. In Italy, the blazon and arms of the father 
and mother, and of the paternal and maternal 
grandmothers were required. Each of these 
families must have had a known gentility for 
2 A 2 two 

* Considering that the cavaliers were to be as pure as 
vestals, it is singular that the chastity of their mothers was 
not looked to* Legitimacy does not seem to have been a 
matter of moment. No regulation on the subject was made 
till the time of Hugh de Revel, who was grand master from 
1262 till 1268. The order then enacted, that no person 
could be admitted to profession, if either himself or his fa- 
ther had not been born in lawful wedlock, except, however, 
the sons of counts and persons of high rank and quality. In 
after times it was decreed, that the postulant must be born 
likewise of a mother that was a gentlewoman by birth. In 
the mastership of Adolphe de Vignacour (A. D. 1601—1622) 
the exception concerning illegitimacy was still further limit- 
td to the case of sons of kings and of other sovereign princes* 

Some years afterwards it was abolished altogether. 
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two hundretl years past. In Genoa, Lucca, 
and Florence, however, the commercial spirit 
of the people softened ari.stocratical hanghti- 
nes.^, iuid the sons of merchants, bankers, and 
tradesmen might be candidates for the honour of 
knights grand crosses. In Spain* and Portugal 
four (juarters of gentility were required. But 
in Germany, sixteen Avas the number, and they 
must have been of femilies, the individuals of 

which ’ 


* As the Spaniards carried their notions of nobility higher 
than the (lermans, it is singular that they should not have been 
more pure in their fancies on the necessary gentility for a 
knight grand cross. “ When the nobility of Arragon appeared 
“ before their king, for the purpose of swearing allegiance, 
“ the justiza exclaimed, ‘ We, who are each of us as good 
“ ‘ as your majesty, and who are altogether more powerful 
“ ‘ than you, promise obedience to your government, if you 
« ‘maintain our rights and liberties; but, if not, not.’ 
“ When the duke of Venddme made the Spanish nobility 
“ sign a 4eclaration of allegiance to Philip the Fifth, some 
“ of them added to their names, the words, ‘ Noble as the 
“ ‘ king.’ The duke bore this with tolerable patience, but 
“ could not contain himself, when one of them, after these 
“ words, added, ‘ and a little more.’ < Heavens !’ exclaim- 
“ cd the duke, ‘ you do not call in question the nobility of 
“ ‘ the house of France, the most ancient in Europe?’ ‘ By 
“ ‘ no means,’ replied the Spaniard, ‘ but, my lord duke, 
‘‘ ‘ please to consider, that, after all, Philip the Fifth is a 
“ ‘ Frenchman, and I am a Castilian.’ ’’ Butler’s Notes on 
the Revolutions of the Germanic Empire. Proofs and Illus- 
trations, p. 275, 276, first edition. 
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which were capable of being membei’s of colle- 
giate bodies ; and it was luicessary that all their 
alliances should have been perfectly pure. The 
order of St. John was further divided into those 
who spoke the seven great languages of Europe ; 
the English, the German, the Italian, that of 
Arragon, and the three great dialects of the 
French, namely, the Proven5al, the Auvergne, 
and the common French. When in the days 
of Henry Vlll. the English branch of the order 
was broken, and in consecpiencc of the Re- 
formation, no protestant Englishman could be- 
come a member of a catholic society, the lan- 
guages of Castile and Portugal were intro- 
duced. 

It was not until the time of John de Valette, 
grand master of Malta in the sixteenth century, 
that any statutes were made respecting the qua- 
lifications for brother chaplains and serjeauts at 
arms. It was then decreed that men of these 
classes of the order should be born of respecta- 
ble parents, who had not been engaged in any 
servile art or business. 

Italy gave birth to the fraternity of the mili- 
tary friars. Some French gentlemen founded 
the equally honourable institution of the lied 
Cross knights. The first and simple object of 
3 A 3 the 
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the former of these orders was the relief of the 
jioor pilgTim ; the original design of the latter 
was to watch the roads, and keep open the com- 
munication between Europe and the holy land. 
After the Christian world had been blessed witli 
the luivvs that Jerusalem was in the hands of 
Godfrey of i3ouillon, the old and the young, the 
rkh and the poor, took the road for Palestine as 
pilgrims, and too conlidcnlly expected that the 
angel of heaven would guard them from the 
predatory Tui ks. '^I’heir distresses excited the 
friendly sympathy of Hugh de ‘Payens, and 
Gcoifrcy de St. Aldemar, and a tew other 
kuiglits. The example of humanity was imi- 
tated, and the new defenders of holy interests 
vowed to shed their blood in defence of the 
pious itinerants. As the object of the associa- 
tion was a religious one, the society imitated 
the hospitallers by taking a religious character.* 
The members bound themselves to the three 
great monastic virtues of chastity, community 
of possessions, and absolute submission to the 
commands of the order. The masters of the 
chapter warned a candidate of the pains and 
dangers to which he would be exposed. He 
must rise when he wished to sleep ; he must 

endure 

* The Templars, in their first beginnings, were fed apd 
clothed by the Hospitallers. 
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eiKlnre fatigue when he required repose; he 
must, sufier hunger and thirst when he wished to 
eat and drink ; and he must go into one country 
when ho was anxious to remain in another. 
The objects of the union were -agreeat)le to ait 
age when all was military violence or cloistered 
aiisterity. The soldiers of the j)ilgrims were 
enriched and honoured by the king and nobles, 
and assumed the title of Templars, or knights of 
the Temple, whevi Baldwin I. gave them for a 
residence part of the royal palace adjacent to the 
temple of Solomon.* The council of Troyes, 
3 A 4 in 

* Bromton, col. 1008. Knighton, col. 23S2. ap. decern 
Script. The knights originally called themselves ‘‘ milites 

Christi, ’ and then pauperes commilitionis Christ! et 
“ templi Solonionis. ' In memory of their primitive poverty, 
and in order that they might be mindful of humility, Hugh 
and Geoffrey had engraven on their seal the figures of two 
men on one horse. A rude cut of this seal is in the Historia 
Minor of Matthew Paris. It does not appear how long this 
singular stamp was used by the templars. In the course of 
time it was changed for a device of a field argent, charged 
with a cross gules, and upon the nombril thereof a holy 
lamb, with its nimbus and banner. In England, when law- 
yers became templars, this device was assumed by the So- 
ciety of the Middle Temple, about fifty years after the 
figure of the Pegasus had been taken by the Society of the 
Inner Temple. To return, for a moment, to the subject of 
the first seal. What, in the case before us, was the conse- 
quence of poverty, had not always so low an origin. In 
chivalry, the horse of a knight was almost as distinguished a 

being 
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CHAP, in the year 1 138, approved of the order. like 
their compeers of St. John, the new friars added 
military duties to their religions character. They 
received from Pope Hoiiorius a white iiiantle 
without a cross, as their regular habit. Pope 
Eugeni us III. commanded them to wear red 
crosses,* and they were taught that the white 

garment 

being as the knight himself ; and the strength of the one 
was in proportion to the valour of the other. It was so 
common, in works of romance, to multiply the duties and 
power of the steed, that Cervantes ridicules it. And 
pray,” said Sancho, how many persons will this horse 
carry ?’* Two,” replied the afflicted ; one upon the 
saddle, and the other upon the crupper, and these are 
commonly the knight and the squire, when there is no 
damsel to be stolen.’* Don Quixote, book iii. ch. viii. 

* Tlie Templars wore linen coifs and red caps close over 
them ; shirts and stockings of twisted mail, a sopra vest, and 
broad belts, with swords inserted. Over the whole was a 
white cloak touching the ground. In opposition to the 
practice of most religious orders, the templars wore long 
beards. Dugdales Warwickshire, p. 704?. 

^ A Templar somewhat resembled, in appearance, Spenser’s 

red- cross knight. 

And on his brest a bloodie crosse he bore, 

The deare remembrance of his dying Lord, 

For whose sweete sake that glorious badge he wore. 

And dead, as MVing ever, him ador’d : 

Upon his shield the like was also scor’d, 

For soverarne hope, which in his helpe he had. 

Right, faithful, true he wa#in deede and word ; 


But 
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garment was symbolical of the purity of their 
lives and professions, and the red crosses were 
emblematical of the martyrdom which they 
would willingly undergo in defending the holy 
land from the hostile inroads of the infidels. 
They fearetl jieitlier the number nor the power 
of their foes ; because conquest stands not in 
the multitude of an host, but strength comes 
from heaven; Tliey were more desirous of vic- 
tory than of glory, more anxious to be dreaded 
than admired. All their confidence was placed 
in the God of battles, and in fighting for his 
cause they sought either a certain victory, or a 
holy and honourable death.* The order soon 
rose into power and dignity. f Its eminent 
services to the great conccra of Christen- 
dom were cheerfully repaid by a general ex- 

emptiou 

But of his clieere did seeme too solemne sady 

Yet nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad. 

Fairy Queen, book i. canto i. st. 2. 

St. Bernard describes the Templars as grave of counte* 
nance and deportment. 

* Exhortatio ad milites Teuipli. S. Bernardi, Opera, v. i. 
ed. Mabillon, 1690 

-(• The office of master of the Templars was so well known 
every where, that there is an expression for it in the Greek 
of the lower empire : — fAaiaTuip. Du Cange, Glossa- 
rium ad Scrip, raed. et inf. Graecitatis. The French origin 
of the ' Templars was preserved in the phrase, ^ptpioi ts 
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emyitiou from the control of, as well as from 
contributions to, the clerg y, iti most countries 
the priA’ili'gcs of tin; Templms and those of 
the ilo.spilallers wc o eonunen. urate. The no-, 
bility oi Europe '■ were diviiied in their re- 
gard to the military friars and the Red Cross 
kniglits. Personal purity, submission, and com- 
munity of possessions, were the fjiialiiios of each 
order: and it would have been false and invi- 
dious to have asserted that one was more dis- 
tinguished than the other, as “ the nurse of 
manly sentiment and heroic enterprise.” The 
former was a religious as well as a military in- 
stitution ; 

* The knights Templars came into England in the begin- 
ning of Stephen’s reign. Their principal station was in 
Holborn, on the south side, near Southampton Buildings. 

For their more conveniency,” in the time of Henry 11. 
they built and removed into their house in Fleet Street. 
Dugdale, Origincs Juridiciales, cap. 57, ed. 1671. The 
great benefactor to the English Templars was a Roger de 
Mowbray, who accompanied Louis VII to the holy land in 
1118. He granted to the order various manors in Leicester- 
shire. The knights, as an honourable return, gave him the 
privilege of pardoning any Templar who was doing penance. 
But they did him the more valuable service of ransoming 
him from the Saracens, after the battle of Tiberias ; for one 
journey to Palestine did not satisfy this pious chieftain. In 
the days of Edward III the Hospitallers, as possessors of the 
lands of the Templars, conferred the privilege of pardoning 
offending knights upon John Lord Mow^bray, the lineal heir 
of Roger. Dugdale, Baronage, 1. 122, 123. 
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stitution ; but the latter was not occupied by 
the specific duties of the hospital ; and tlierefore 
while some people admired the union of piety 
and valour in the cavaliers of St. John, others, 
more absolutely fond of war, embraced the disci- 
pline of the knights of the Temple. 

So often are ideas of merit associated with 
those of anti(piity, that some historians of the 
order of St. Lazarus have traced its orijrin to a 
supposed association of Christians in the first 
century against the persecution of their Jewish 
and Pagan enemies. This account is fabulous. 
It appears certain, however, tliat in very early 
titnes Christian charity founded establishments 
for the sick. In the year 370 St. Basil built a 
large hospital in the suburbs of Cesarea, and 
lepers were the peculiar objects of its care. 
Those poor men were by the law s and customs 
of the east interdicted from intercourse with 
their relations and the world, anti their case 
was so deplorable that, according to unexcep- 
tionable testimony,* the emperor Valens, Arian 
as he was, enriched the hospital of Cesarea with 
all the lands which he possessed in that part of 
the world. Christian charity formed similar in- 
stitutions in various places of the east. Lazarus 

became 
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* Thcodoret, lib. 4. cap. 16. 
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became their tutelary saint, and the buildings 
were styled Lazarettos. One of those hospitals 
was in existence at Jerusalem at the time of 
the first cnisade. It was a religious order, as 
well as a charitable institution, and followed 
tlie rule of St. Augustin. For purposes of de- 
fence against the Musclman tyrarits, the mem- 
bers of the society became soldiers, and insen- 
sibly they formed themselves into distinct bo- 
dies of those w ho attended the sick, and those 
who min<»led with the world. The cure of 
lepers was their first object, and they not only 
received lepers into their order, for the benefit 
of charity, but their grand master was always 
to be a man who was alliicted with the disorder, 
the removal whereof formed the purpose of their 
institution. The cavaliers who were not lepers, 
and were iri a condition to bear arms, were the 
allies of the Christian kings of Palestine.* The 
order was taken under royal protection^ and the 
Jerusalem monarchs conferred upon it various 
privilegcs.f ’ 

* The habit of those kuights is not known ; it only ap- 
pears that the crosses on their breasts were always green, in 
opposition to those of the knights of St. John, which were 
white, and the red crosses of the Templars. 

f But neither the names, nor the exploits of the knights 
of St, Lazarus, often appear in the history of the Crusades. 
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THE SECOND CRUSADE. 

The aspect of France favourable for anew Crusade... 
A Crusade neecssarj/ in consequence of the loss of 

Edessa Character of St. Bernard...... Crusade 

. embraced by Louis VJl. king of France, and the 
emperor Conrad III. of Germany ...... Their military 

array March of the Germans Conrad passes 

into Asia, disregarding the Byzantine emperor 

Jj)uis halls at Constantinople Distresses of the 

Germans Bravery of the French And their 

subsequent disasters... Arrival of the French at An- 

tioch Eleonora Firmness of Louis ...... The 

Crusaders reach Jerusalem They depart from 

their original ' object Siege of Damascus. 

Disgraceful failure Return to Europe of Con~ 

rad and Louis. 

When the hour of battle arrived, the few valiant 
knights in the holy land wished for no partici- 
pators in the glory of vanquishing their nume- 
rous foes ; but the timorous and prudent clergy 
continually solicited the co-operation of Eufope, 
and in the coustemalion throughout Palestine, 
which the fall of Edessa occasioned, all classes 
of people beckoned their compatriots in the 

west . 
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west. The news of the loss of the eastern 
fiotitier of tlic Lafni kingtlom reached Prance 
at u time pcenliarly favourable for foreign war. 
\flei haviiigrc{lncedhisvassal,theoonntofCham- 
pagne, to obedience^ Lonis VU. the French king, 
(‘\ee(;iied tin* usual ernelty of concpierors, and 
instead of slu'atliing his .sword, wlien the inha- 
bitants of Vetri stibinitted, he set lire to a 
ehnreli in which more than thirteen lumdred of 
thc'in harl lied for refuge. His sacrilegious bar- 
barity excited the indignation of the clergy and 
laity. \ tit of sickness calmed his passions; his 
eonseic'iice accn‘'ed and condemned him, and 
he rcMibed to expiate his sins by a pilgrimage 
to Jernsaiem.' Loni-j Vll. was the tir.st sove- 
reign prince v\ho engaged hin\self to fight un- 
der the haniu'r of the cross. The news of the 
calamities in Fah'stine (puckened his holy reso- 
lution, and like other men he was impetuously 
moved by the elo((jience of Ht. Bernard, the 
great oracle of the ag<'. By the superio- 
rity of his talents, and abo of his considera- 
tion in the eye.s of Europe, this new a[»ostlc 
of a holy war was far more capable than 

Peter 

* It fit voDU de fairc (jgorger dcs millions d'lMinmcs pour 
expier la luort de quatre ou cinq cents Champenois. Vol- 
taire, Essai sur les Mocurs des Nations, chap. 55 . 
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Peter the Honnit/ of <'xeU'mg tiie tmmilliions chap. tx. 
emotions of (;nthu‘^iasm. K rom his aiice.stoi's. the 
counts of Chatillou and ]MonU)art, ik'ruar.l in- 
herited nobility ; but he fell not its u-iiial ae- 
coinpauiincnt, tlie love of military honour, llis 
ardent and r('li«ious sold soon disdained the 
lig’ht follies of youth ; and, eastin«- off the de- 
sire of celebrity as a Avriter of poetry and sonn;s,f 
he wandered in the fanciful rcf^ions of sanelitied 
beatitude, or tin* rou<>h and erat*‘;y [)aths of 
])oIeinieal lheoloi;y. At the aj;e oi’ twenty-three 
he embraced tiie niona'.iie lite j; at l'it<‘au\ ; 

and 

Bernard says it was entirely owing to the bad general- 
ship of Peter, that in the first Crusade the populace were 
destroyed. It is amusing to observe tlie ronlempt with 
which tlic saint speaks of tlic hermit. “ I'uit in priori ex- 
‘‘ peditione antequam tiorosolyma caperetur, vir quidam, 

Petrus nomine, cujus et vos (nisi fallor) sa'iic mentionem 
“ audistis/’ &c. Epist. 363, p, 328, vol. i. Opera, S. Ber- 
nard!, edit. Mabillon, 1690. 

i Imo magis mirandum e<^srt, te eloquii urgori siccitate, 
quoniani audivimus a primis fere adolescent iic rudirnentis 
cantiunculds mimicas ct urbaiios fictitassc. Neque certe in 
incerto loquimur opinionis, sod testis c&t alumna tui patria 
nostri sermonis. Berengarius’ Letter to Bernard, in Opera 
Abelardi, p. 302. This passage 1 first met with in Mr. 

Turner’s History of England, vol i. p. 498. note 3J . 

A Hindu or Muhammedan Faquir might envy Bernard 
his power of abstraction. After a year’s noviciate, he did 
not know whether the top of his cell was covered with a 
ceiling, nor whellicr the church had more than one window, 

though 
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CHAP. IX. and soon aftcnv ards^ with the co-operation of 
about thirty other enthusiasts^ many of v\ horn were 
his relations, he founded tlie monastery of Clair- 
vaux in Champai^ne. llis miraeulous eloquence 
severed the connections of .social life : .sons sepa- 
rated Iheinselve.s from tlu'ir fathers, and hus- 
bands dissolved the nuptial tic's. Genuine 
fanaticism only could lunc fellow ed a man v\ho 
sternly told Ins admirers, that if tlu'V wished to 
enter his convent, they must dismiss their 
bodies, for their souls alone could dwell in a 
place which was sacred to contemplation and 
devotion, llis .self-denial and his earne.slness 
for religion gained him the reverence' of his 
contemporaries; and in the altercations bc'tween 
rival anlhorith's, his deci-ion was a|>pealed to 
as that of an indexible and inec'n nptible judge. 
When the clergy of Louis tlie (h'oss assi'. led the 
clerical jirerogatives of CM'inplion from tave«, 
and from submission to secular authority, Ber- 
nard supported the sellish and r('!)('lliousj>relatcs, 
and treated the king astlu' enemy of God. In the 
war for the pontilicate bcivic'i'u Auaclel and In- 
nocent II. he siqiported the cause of the latter ; 
and by the display of his zeal and ability in 
France and Germany, he placed his friend in the 

chair 

though it had three. Sec Butler’s LiVes of the Saints, vol. 
viii, p. 231, edit. 1812. 
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chair of St. Peter. He reconciled the conflicting chap. nc. 
interests of Pisa and Genoa ; and the Genoese 
thought that his disinterestedness was angelical^ 
when he refused their ofier of a bishopric. He 
was celebi-ated as a writer as well as a preacher, 
but he was far inferior both in genius and eru- 
-dition to his distinguished contemporary; and 
he opposed him more successfully by authority 
than by argument. Abelard was the groat sup- 
porter of the scholastic philosophy ; and his 
love of disputation, unchecked by reverend and 
holy discretion, led him into some strange and 
absurd errors in theology. He was vain of the 
graces of his person, and proud of his intellec- 
tual powers. He presumptuously thought that 
his accomjdishments were irresistible by the 
opposite sex and that it was by genius alone 
he had mastered those sciences which mortals, 

VOL. I. 2 b framed 

* Bayle, Art. Abelard, note G. Abelard's confidence in 
his powers of persuasion was not ill judged ; for Eloisa tells 
us that he possessed two qualities which other philosophers 
had not, by which he could conquer the hearts of women. 

He wrote well, and ho sung well. He made such elegant 
verses, and composed such beautiful airs, that all the world 
was delighted, and could speak of nobody but the author. 

Bayle, Art. Heloise, note F. 

“ Now singing sweetly to surprise her sprights, 

Now making layes of love and lovers pme." 

Spenser. 
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CHAP. IX. framed in nature’s common mouldy can only ob- 
tain by mute abstraction and solitary labour. 
Jleruard exposed the corruption and licentious- 
ness^ of the bishops and monks of his age. The 
austerity of his lifcf fortiiied him against the 
seductions of tlie heart ; and while he stood up 
to his u('ck in water for the purpose of cooling 
an amorous llame,| Abelard threw himself into 
the arms ofhis pupil Eloisa. 

The 

* He declared with pious concern, that he knew several 
abbots, each of whom bad more than sixty horses in his 
stable, and such a prodigious variety of wines in his cellar, 
that it was scarcely possible to taste the half of them at a 
single entertainment. Fleury, Hist. Ecc. livre 73 cited by 
Maclaine, note to Mosheim, Ecc. Hist Cent. 12. part 2. 
chap. 2. St. Bernard complained of the want of pecuniary 
charity in the clergy. You may imagine,” he says to 
them, “ that what belongs to the church belongs to you 
while you officiate there. But you arc mistaken : for 
though it be reasonable that one who serves the altar 
“ should live by the altar, yet must it not be to promote his 
luxury or his pride. Whatever goes beyond bare nourish* 
ment and simple plain clothing, is sacrilege and rapine.” 
Butler’s Lives of the Saints, vol. viii. p. 240. 

f This austerity nearly killed him. His language con- 
cerning his physician shews the pride of his mind. I who 
have governed reasonable men, am now forced to obey 
this animal.’’ 

X St. Bernard happened once to fix his eyes on the face 
of a woman, but immediately reflecting that this was a temp- 
tation, he ran to a pond, and leaped up to the neck into the 
water, which was then as cold as ice, to punish himself, and 

to 
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The wisli of liouis for a Crusade was ap- chap. ix. 
plaiuled by Pope Engenius the third. His in- cnisiuie 
tention was pronounced to be holy ; and Bernard bv llie king 
was ordered to travel throug'h Prance and Ger- an(ftheem- 
inany^ and preach a plenary indulgence to those Snany. 
who tbllowcd the royal example. Eugenius 
wrote to the faithful sons of the church, urging 
them to cross the seas to Palestine. The first 
Crusaders had provoked the wrath of Heaven by 
their dissoluteness and folly ; but the new sol- 
diers of Christ ought to travel simple in dress, 
and disdaining the luxury ot lalcons and dogs of 
the chace.* As Ppter had represented the 
scandal of sutferiug the sacred places to remain 
in the hands of the intidels, the elorjuent Bernard 
thundered from the pulpit the disgrace of allow- 
ing a land which had been recovered from pollu- 
tion again to sink into it.f He was admitted to 
2 B 2 the 

to vanquish the enemy. Butler’s Lives of the Saints, vol. 
viii. p. 229. 

* Otho Frising, lib. 1. c. 34. in Muratori, vol. vi. Rer, 

Scrip Ital. The Pope also said that if a debtor were moved 
by the spirit of grace, the holy see absolved him from his 
obligations to man. But I doubt whether this acquittance 
were equal to a receipt in full ; for the general practice in 
the days of the Crusade respecting debt was, that indemnity 
from the claims of creditors lasted only during the time of 
the holy journey, or for a certain number of years, 
f On this oft repeated argument Fleury well remarks j 
It was said that the disgrace of Jesus Christ ought to be 

avenged,. 
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CHAP. IX. the thrones of priuceS;, as well as to the pulpit? 
of their churches ; to public assemblies and to 
jjrivatc meetings. In a parliament held at 
A. t). n 40 . Vcxelaij in tlie season of Easter^ 1 146^ Louis was 
confirmed in his pious resolve ; and having on 
his kntics received the holy symbol, he joined 
with Bernard in moving the barons and knights 
to save the sanctuary of David from the hands 
of the Philistines. No house could contain the 
multitude ; they assembled in the fields, and 
Bernard addressed them from a lofty pulpit. As 
at the council of Clermont, soon tins occasion, 
sho\its of Deus id vidt rent the skies : the crosses 
which the man of Cod had brought with him to 
the meeting fell far short of the number of en- 
thusiasts ; and he therefore tore his simple 
monkish garment into small jjieces, and atfixed 

them 

avenged. But what he accounts an injury, and what 
truly dishonours , him, is the debauched life of wicked 
Christians, and such were most of the Croises, which is 
far more odious to him than the profanation of things 
inanimate, of buildings consecrated to his name, and of 
places which bring to our minds what he suffered for us* 
“ Whut .respect soever maybe due to holy places, his re- 
ligion is not connected with them. He hath declared this 
himself, when he said that the time was coming when God 
** should be worshipped neither in Samaria nor in Jerusa- 
lem, but in ail and in any places in spirit and in truth/** 
Fleury, cited in Jortjn, Bemarks on Ecclesiastical History^ 
vol. iii. p* 336* 
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them to the shoulders of his kneelin!^ converts.* chap.ix. 
The successful incendiary then crossed the 
Rhine ; and every city and village from Con- 
stance to Carinthia echoed the call to war. The 
dukes of Bohemia and '^rnrin, the count of 
Carinthia, the marquis’ of Styria and Montferrat, 
sanctified their military energies. Wherever 
Bernard moved, the credulous religionists con- 
ceived that celestial lavonr was with him ; and 
they who could not understand his language,f 
were converted by his miracles. But the em- 
peror Conrad 111. made a long and firm denial. 

As politics prevented the exercise of religious 
fervour, the j)reacher endeavoured to impress 
hitn with the belief, that were he in arms for the 
kingdom ol’ Cod, Heaven would protect his 
kingdom in Eurojjc. Still the emperor wanted 
faith; but when the holy orator, in a moment 
of peculiar energy, drew an animated picture of 
the proceedings of the day of judgment, of the 
punishments which would be inllicted on the 
idle, and the rewards which would be showered 
2 B 3 upon 

* Labbe, Concilia, vol. x. p. 1100. Odo dc Diagolo in 
the twelfth volume of Bouquet, p. 91—94'. 

The favourite text of Bernard seems to have been 
Jlomans xiv, 8, The preacher argued, that if those persons 
are happy who die unto the Lord ; then, a Jbrtiori, those 
are happier who die for the Lord. S. Bernardi, Opera, vol. 
i. p. 544, edit. Mabillon. 
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CHAP. IX. upon the Christians militant^ then it was that 
conviction flashed across the mind of the royal 
auditor ; and the profession was made that the 
lord of tlie Germans knew and would perform 
his duty to the church. Encouraged by this 
example, the barons and people flew to arms.* 
The apostolical eloquence of the successor of 
the Hermit raised armies and depopulated cities. 
According to his own expression, the towns 
were deserted, or the only people that were 
in them were widows and orphans, whose 
husbands and fathers were yet living.’' But 
though his zeal was ardent, his humanity was 
equally alive, and was superior to the age in 

which 

* Germany was not affected by the first Crusade in an 
equal degree with Lorraine, Flanders, France, and Italy, 
Saxo Grammaticus (apud Eccard, Corp Hist. Med. .^vi, 
tom. i. p. 579,) says, that when the Germans saw the troops 
of men, women, and children, on horseback and on foot, 
passing through their country in their road to Greece, they 
laughed at them as mad, for quitting their homes to run 
after imaginary good, in the midst of certain dangers; re- 
nouncing their own property in search of that of other 
people. Ekhard (Martenne, Vet Scrip. Amp. Coll. V. 517,) 
mentions the same circumst'^nce, and adds, that the cause 
of the want of enthusiasm in Germany was, that the divi- 
sions between the emperor and the Pope prevented the 
preaching of the Crusade in that country Signs, however, 
in the Heavens, and other wonderful things, made many 
Germans take the cross, and join the armies in the course of 
their march. 
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which he flourished. By his own authority he chap.ix. 
silenced the preachiuj^ of a German tnonk^ who 
had coinmanded his flock to ma-sac-re the Jews.* 

On his return to France, he recounted to the 
king and barons, assembled at Etainpes, all a. d, 1147. 
that he had seen and done in Germany. In his 
absence the holy design had spread; and £^11 
inferior views, sentinients, and puqjoses, were 
drawn into the vortex of one grand project.f 

2 B 4 Mayence 

* Voltaire and Gibbon have said that Bernard was in- 
duced by envy of a rival monk, to forbid the massacre men- 
tioned in the text. The maxim, in omnibus caritas, is in no 
case more necessary than when the ascription of motives to 
actions is the subject of inquiry. The barbarous treatment 
of the Jews by the first Crusaders was, as we have seen, 
reprobated by many pious people ; and there is no reason 
to think that, in the case before us, Bernard joined in po- 
pular brutality. In various passages of his sermons, preached 
at diflerent times, he recommends his auditors to treat the 
children of Israel with mercy. In the case before us he 
failed. Ho could guide, but was unable to quell the fury of 
the people. The Jews would have been quite exterminated 
unless they had taken refuge in the imperial domain, 

Pfeffel, Hist, d’ Allemagne, vol. i. p. 309. 

t Labbe, Concilia, vol x. p. 1104. Otho Prising, cap, 

37, Bouquet, XV. 605. Except a few references which 
will be mentioned in the order of their occurrence, my ma- 
terials for tlie history of the Crusades of Louis and Conrad 
are as follow,— The Chronicle of Otho Frisingen ; this 
writer was in the army of the German emperor, and an eye- 
witness of most of the events of this holy war. Odo de 

Diagolo, 
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Forces of 
the French 
hitig and 
the German 
emperor. 


Mayence was the rendezvous of the French 
Crusaders, and llatisbon of those from Germany. 
After the peojilc of France had fasted for the 
benefit of the sacred cause, and their monarch 
liad received the scrip and staff from the hands 
of the Pope, Louis and his queen repaired to 
Mayence. He was soon joined by the counts 
of Dreux, Soissons, Ponthieu, Nevers, Tho- 
louse, Flanders, and Henry, a son of the re- 
bellious count of Champagne. Their levies 
were of priests, of people, and of soldiers ; and 
of the last class, the number of men, armed with 
the helmet and coat of mail was seventy thou- 
sand,* The civil wars of England had been 

closed 

Diagolo, successor of Sugar in the abbey of St. Denys, and 
therefore a contemporary, has left us an account of the ex- 
pedition of Louis, which I have read in the twelfth volume 
of the Benedictine s Collection of the French historians. 
Gesta, Ludovici regis VII. in Duchesne, voL iv. the work 
of a contemporary. Between this writer and William of 
Tyre there is often a verbal conformity ; nevertheless, the 
former contains many things not included in the latter. I 
have gained some hints from the Greek contemporary his- 
torian Cinnamus, and Nicetas, the next succeeding Byzan- 
tine Chronicler. The Arabic Ben Latir, as inserted in the 
Notice des MSS. Hoi, authenticates most of the Euro- 
pean narrative ; and 1 still hnd the archbishop of Tyre my 
su^e and faithful guide. 

* ArqW>. of Tyre, 902. Some English soldiers must have 
aepompanied Louis* Innomerabilis exereitus de universo 

Francifie 
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closed by the weakness of all parties ; but some chap, nt 
of the nobility, restless when not engaged in 
deeds of blood, joined themselves to the force of 
Louis. Conrad had an army quite as large 
and formidable/* with a due proportion of light 
armed men, and simple pilgrims. The enthu- 
siasm of the Crusade realized the dreams of ro- 
mancers, and heroines as well as heroes had 
prepared themselves to make war upon the 
Payniin bretluini. A considerable troop of 
women jodc among the Germans ; tlu'y v\ ere 

arrayed 

Franciae regno, et miilii de gente Anglorurrii crucibus assump- 
tisitcr Hierosolyrnitanum arripuerunt. Henry of Huntingclonj 
p. 394<. Cinnamus (p. 29) says, that Crusaders went from 
the British isles. In the continuation of Simeon of Durham 
(Twysden, p. 275) mention is made of a Roger de Mowbrayi 
and of the earl of Warren and Surry, who went to the holy 
land in 1 148. The latter was killed by the Musolmans. The 
earls of Warren, in Normandy^ were nearly allied to the family 
of William the Conqueror. The grandfather of the crusa- 
ding earl came to England at the time of the conquest ; was 
a faithful servant both of William the first and of William 
Rufus ; and was created, by the latter, earl of Surry. Alice, 
the dauglitcr of the eighth and last earl of Warren and 
Surry (tempore Edward III.) married Edmund, earl ol 
Arundel, said by Dugdale to have been his next heir in 
blood* 

Many of the Saxon nation had taken the cross ; but 
they acquitted themselves of their vow, by making war on 
the Slavi and other pagan nations. Pfeffcl, Hist. dAlle-* 
magne, vol. i. p. 309. 
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CHAP. IX. arrayed with the spear and shield, but some 
love of usual delights had rniugied itself with 
the desire of great exploits, for they were re- 
markable by the splendour of their dress, and 
the bold leader was called “ the golden-footed 
“ dame.”* The emperor inarched through 
Ward) of Hungary, and solicited the friendship of the 
mans. Grecian court.f Manuel, the grandson of 

Alexius, 

* The ladies of the twelfth century did not merely thread 
pearls, and amuse themselves with other employments 
equally delicate and elegant. The sword, and not merely 
the tongue, decided their disputes. Of this practice, Orderi- 
cus Vitalis, p. G87, has given a remarkable instance. The 
love of ‘‘ brave gestes’* was the passion of the ladies as well 
as of the knights of chivalry. When poets wished to mark 
the degeneracy of the times in which they lived, the decline 
of the ardour for martial fame in women was always stated 
as one sign. 

Where is the antique glory now become, 

That whyloine wont in wemen to appeare ? 

W’here be the brave atchievements doen by some ? 

Where be the battailles, where the shield and speare. 

And all tlie conquests which them high did reare. 

That matter made for famous poets’ verse, 

And boastful men so oft abasht to heare ? 

Beene they all dead, and laide in dolefull herse ? 

Or doen theyfcnely sleepe, and shall againe reverse ? 

Spenser’s Fairy Queen, iii. 4, 1 . 

* Archb. of Tyre, 902. FJicetas, p. 31, edit. Basil, 1557. 
After the fashion of the Greek writto, Cinnamus compares 
the Latin hosts to the sand of the sea (p. 31, Venice edition), 

and 
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Alexius, was on the throne, and althoujrh like 
his ancestor he beheld with secret dread the 
ariuainents of Europe, yet for the protection of 
his subjects, he* entered into a treaty witli Con- 
rad for the regular purchase and sale of pro vi- 
sions. f '^lliere was frecpient matter of charge 
and recririiination betv\een the (Greeks and the 
Germans, in the march of the latter to Constan- 
tinople ; and circnimstanccs occasioned many 
negotiations between the two emperors. | The 

storms 

and he adds, that the emperor’s lieutenant, after counting 
nine hundred thousand, could count no longer. Nearly the 
same number is mentioned by Odo de Diagolo ; and Godfrey 
of Viterbo (cited by Du Cange), speaking of the imperial 
and royal armies, says, 

— Numerum si noscere quoeras 
Millia millina militis agmen erat. 

If these statements be true, the number of votaries of the 
second crusade equalled that of the first. 

* Manuel had always ambitious designs upon the king- 
dom of Jerusalem ; and the same policy which made him 
dislike the approach of new swarms of Crusaders, urged him 
to conciliate the Latins in Palestine. He grievously offended 
the prejudices of the Greeks, when he gave the cavaliers of 
St. John a station and a church in Constantinople. 

•j- Cinnamus, p. 30, and Du Cange, note, p. 144*. 

J Cinnamus is outrageous against the barbarians, p. 32, &c. 
The archbishop of Tyre dismisses, very hastily, the march 
to Constantinople. A relation of Conrad remained in a mo- 
nastery at Adrlanople, for the recovery of his health. Some 

Greeks 


CHAP. 
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Conrad pas- 
ses into 
Asia, disre- 
garding ihe 
Byzantine 
emperor. 


Oct. 1147. 
Louis halts 
at Constan- 
tinople. 


storms of nature were as unsparing as the cru- 
elty of the Greeks. The Germans were encamp- 
ed on a field towards the south of Thrace^ and 
while they were busied in celebrating the feast of 
the Assumption, a river, swollen by mountain 
torrents, inundated the plain. The waters 
swept away men, baggage, and horses, and 
festivity was changed for desolation. When the 
distressed soldiers arrived under the walls of 
Constantinople, like former bands of Europeans, 
diey were lost iti admiration of the exterior 
beauty of the city. But Conrad apprehended 
the duplicity of Manuel, and in indignation at 
the Grecian’s infraction of the treaty relating to 
intercourse, he crossed the Bosphorus without 
meeting or conferring with the emperor.* 

Manuel received the king of Prance as an 
equal. He met him in the court of his palace, 
and after mutual embraces conducted him into 
an apartment, where they sat with equal dig- 

nity. 

Greeks entered it, killed and robbed him. The duke of 
Suabia burnt the monastery, and slew all who were in it. 
The Latin writers account this action of the Greek soldiers 
as a national affair, but Cinnamus declares (p. 31), that these 
men were unauthorised robbers. Nicetas (p. 33) reprobates 
the Greeks. 

• Cinnamus, p, 33, and Odo de Diagolo, cited in Du 
Cange's note. 
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nity.* In the midst of feasts and public re- chap.ix, 
joicingSj the French monarch learnt that the 
emperor and the sultan of Iconium were in cor- 
respondence. The impatience of the barons 
and knights to visit Jerusalem overcame every 
suggestion to revenge, and made them think 
that the defence of the holy land, and not the 
destruction of the Gb’eek empire, was the object 
for which they had taken up arms ; that they 
must expiate their own sins, and not punish the 
crimes of the Greeks. But there were not want- 
ing men who urged that the time was amved 
for removing the barrier between Europe and 
Asia. By the negligence of the Greeks,f the 

sepulchre 

* There is no doubt that no feudal superiority was claim- 
ed by Manuel over Louis. Without any violation of good 
manners, there might have been some distinction between 
the host and the guest. A great deal of learning has been 
squandered on the useless question, in what this distinction 
consisted) or whether the emperor sat on a high stool, and the 
king on a low one. 

f This was the general opinion of the world ; but when 
the Popes became unpopular, all the odium was cast on 
them. Dante makes a Crusader, in the second holy war> 

<5ay, 

Poi seguitai lo 'mperador Currado, 

£t ei mi cinse della sua milizia ; 

Tan to per bene oprar gli venni in grado. . 

Dietro gli andai incontro alia nequizia 
Di quella legge, il cui popolo usurpa 

Per 
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CHAP. IX. sepulclu'o of Jesus Christ had fallen into the 
hands of the Turks. The emperors had always 
iinjieded the eflbrts of the Crusaders, and yet 
had demanded their con(|uests. The traitors 
then should be destroyiid, rather than the new 
soldiers of God : for if the Greeks should ac- 
complish tlieir perlidious designs, Europe would 
demand from the French that army which a 
mistaken humanity had ruined. Go.i himself 
had called them to the city of Constantine, and 
he would open to them its gates as he had 
opened to their precursors those of Edcssa, An- 
tioch, and Jerusalem. 

The 


Ter colpa del pastor vostra giustizia. 

Quivi fu io da quella gente turpa 
Disviluppato dal moado fallace, 

II cui arnor molte anime deturpa, 

E venni dal martirio a questa pace. 

Del Paradise, canto 

• I follow’d then 

The emperor Conrad ; and his knighthood he 
Did gird on me ; in such good part he took 
My valiant service After him several 
To testify against that evil law, 

Whose people, by the shepherd’s fault, possess 
Your right, usurping. There, by that foul crew 
Was I relcas d from the deceitful world, 

Whose base affection many a spirit soils, 

And from the martyrdom came to this peace. 

Cary’s translation. 
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The passage through Bithynia completed, 
Conrad entered Licaonia, the heart of the do- 
minions of the Seljuk Turks. 'J'he sultan had 
assembled from evci’y (juarter of his slates all 
the troops that could possibly be brought into 
the field, and the uun\ber ^vas so great, that the 
rivers could not satisfy their thirst, or the 
country furnish provisions. The imperial guides 
conducted the objects of their care either through 
deserts where the soldiers perished from hunger, 
or led them into the jaws of the Museliuans. 
In their occasional transactions, the bread 
which the Cruises ])urchased was mi.xed with 
chalk, and various other cruel frauds were prac- 
tised by the Creeks.* The assaidts of the 
Turks were incessant. The sialf of the pilgrim 
was a poor defence from a scymitar, and the 
heavily armed Germans could not ret. eat from 
the activity of the Tartars. Only a tenth part 
of tlie soldiers and palmers that had lett the 
banks of the Danube and the llhiue, escaped 
the arrows of the Moslems, aiul with their com- 
mander 

* That the guides were treacherous, was a palpable fact. 
Whether they acted under secret orders of Manuel, or were 
seduced from their duty by the Turks, is a question, Archb. 
of Tyre, 903. Gesta, 395. Nicetas is unsparing in his 
censure of the emperor. G. Villani, a careful writer, casts 
all the blame on the Greeks, lib. iv. cap. iv. p. 126. 
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CHAP. IX. mandcr secured llieir retreat, to tlie French 
army. Louis liad been lulled into security by 
the flattering* assurances of Manuel, that Con- 
rad, so far from standing in need of succour, 
had even dcf<;ated the Turks, and taken Ico- 
nium. The French king was lying in camp on 
the borders of the lake near Nice, when some 
■wretched German fugitives arrived with news of 
the perlidy of the Greeks, and the triumph of 
the Muselinaus.'* The allied mouarchs soon 
met, and consulted on the road which the cham- 
pions of the cross should take. They united 
their Crusaders, turned aside from the path 
which had been trodden by the I’cudal princes of 
Europe, and marched in concert as far as Phila- 
delphia in Lydia; but the Genuans had Jost 
their baggage, and on a prospect of new cala- 
mities, many returned to Constantinople, and 
near Ephesus (to which place the army directed 
its course) the emperor himself embarked, and 
courted that friendship which formerly he had 
despised. The French recruited themselves on 
the shores of the Egean sea, and pursued their 
march in an easterly direction. They rejected 
witli disdain an ofler of Manuel of a protection 
from Moslem fury, and they gallantly kept up 

their 

* Archb. of Tyre, 901, 903. M. Paris, 68. De Ctaignes, 
Uvre xi. 
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their course with the usual portion of suffering, 
till they arrived at the hanks of the Meander. 
They found there the Turks, w ho having safely 
deposited their spoils, came to dispute with the 
Latins the passage of the river. The Musel- 
inans on the mountains e.vhausted their quivers, 
and then rushed to close combat. But if the 
Asiatics w ere exalted by confidence, the heroes 
of the w'est were inspirited by the desire to wipe 
away the disgrace of their precursors’ defeat. 
The battle was not of long duration ; the 
French made so great a slaughter of their foe, 
that the bones of the Muselmans w'cre conspi- 
cuous for years, and the consequences of the 
yalour of the French w^erc so appalling, that the 
trembling Greeks confessed that great praise 
should be given to the moderation and patience 
of men in not having levelled Constantipople with 
the ground. The Crusaders proceeded in good 
order and discipline through the town of Laodicea 
into the barrier mountains between Phrygia and 
Pisidia. The vanguard of the army advanced 
beyond the appointed rendezvous.The rearguard, 
in which was the king, being ignorant that their 
companions had passed the place, which w'as 
now nigh at hand, were in haste to march. 
They moved forwards with perfect confidence 
tliat the heights before them were in possession 
of their friends. Their ravenous enemy, whd 
VOL. I. 2 c always 
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CHAP. IX. hovered round them, seized the momeiit 

when the ranks of the Christians were divided, 
and casting aside their bows and arrows, feli 
upon them with tumultuous rapidity sword iu 
hand. It was in a dchle of the mountains that 
the Turkish tempest burst on the Latin troops. 
Rocks ascending* to the clouds were above the 
Groises, and fathomless precipices beneath them. 
The French could not recover from the shock 
and horror of the surprise. Men, horses, and 
baggage were cast into the abyss. The Turks 
were innumerable, and irresistible. The life of 
the king was saved more by fortune than by 
skill. He escaped to an eminence with a few 
soldiers, and in the deep obscurity of*tb©nigltt 
J»a. 1148 . made his way to the advanced guard.* The 
snows of winter, deficiency of stores, and the 
refusal of the Greeks to trade with them, were 
the evils with which the French had to contend. 
They marched, or rather wandered, for they 
knew not the roads, and the discipline of the 
araiy was broken. They arrived at Attalia, 
the metropolis of Pampliilia, seated on the sear 
sliore near the mouth of the Cestrus. But the 
unchristian Greeks refused hospitality to the 
enemies of the infidel name.^ The country 

^ round 

* 57- De Guides, livfe 'xi. ' lii'cTib.' 6T 

Tyrtt, 900 , 6. • iSesta Iiaidoir. 308 , MO. 
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round the city, though beautiful by nature, was chap- ix. 
not much eultivate<l, for it was perpetually de- 
vastated by the Museltnans; The French were 
therefore obliged to repose in the fields, pro- 
tected only by their tents from the inclemency 
ofdlio season. • 

Paanhie had ~^o dreadfully thinned the ranks 
offheartby, atnl so many horses and other beasts 
ofburtlien liad perished, that the most sage and 
prudent among the Crusaders advised their 
companions to turn aside from scenes of desola- 
tion, and proceed by sea to Antioch. But when 
the king offered to share with his barons all the 
vicissitudes of plenty and poverty, and incited 
th«n to follow the route of the concjnerors- of 
Jerusalem, the brave peers of Prance were 
touched by honourable pride, and it was agreed 
that the simple pilgrints, women and children 
alone, should make the proposed passage. ’ The 
city of Attalia was saved by the governor, who 
averted the vengeance of the French by offering 
them ships. But when after fi.ve weeks had 
passed, and the vessels arrived, it was found 
that there were not sufficient for the purpose, 
and the order of things was changed. The king 
and his soldiers embarked for Antioch. The 
way-worn pilgrims and the sick were committed 
to the charge of Thierri count of Flanders, who 
t e It was 
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was to march with them to Cilicia^ atid the king 
distributed among them all the money which his 
necessities could spare. But when Louis quitted 
the harbour, the Turks fell upon the Christians 
who were left behind, and the escort was found 
to be feeble and ineflcctive. The people of 
Attalia not only declined to open their gates, 
but even murdered the sick. Every day the 
Turks killed hundreds of the pilgrims, and as 
it was evident that flight alone could save. the 
remainder, Thierri escaped by sea. Seven thou- 
sand wretched votaries of the cross attempted to 
surmount the higher difficulties of the land 
Journey to Jerusalem ; but the holy city nev^r 
opened to their view, and in perishing under 
Moslem vengeance, they thought that the los& 
of the completion of the pilgrimage wus com- 
pensated by the glories of martyrdom. 

The nobility, the clergy, and people of An- 
tioch, received the French king with every de- 
monstration of respect ; and prince Raymond, 
observing the alarm of the Turks in Aleppo 
and Cesarea at this arrival of fresh succour to 
the Christians, wished that some new enterprise 
should be undertaken while the panic con- 
tinued. The gaiety of the court of Antiodi 
had more dharms for the queen than a Journey 
over the sandy jplains of Syria. Devoted to 

gallantry 
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gidlaatry and pleasure, Eleanoia urged her own 
and, her uncle’s * wishes upon the king, but no 
blandishments of persuasion, or petulant tlireats 
of divorce could remove Louis from his purpose 
of .marching into Palestine. He received with 
joy some ambassadors of the king of Jerusa- 
lem ; he repaired to the holy city, entered it in 
religious pr(x:ession, while crowds of ecclesias- 
tics and laymen were singingthe psalm, " blessed 
“ is he that corneth in the name of the Lord.” 
Ills arrival had been preceded by that of the 
emperor of Germany, the dukes of Saxony and 
Havaria, and the ruined German band. Conrad 
hod requested, and received tlic hospitality of 
his relation, and Manuel was more ready to 
assist him forwards to Jerusalem, where new 
perils awaited him, than to see him return to 
his hereditary dominions without further loss.f 

A council was held at Ptolemais, composed of 
tlie princes, barons, and prelates of Syria and 
Palestine, and the new commanders from 
Europe. The misfortunes of the Edessenes 

2 c 3 were 

* Eleanora was the grandaughter of William Vll. duke 
of Aquitain (the Crasader, p, 291, ante) who was the father 
of Baymond prince of Antioch. 

■Ir .Gesta ]^d, 401 — 403. Bouquet, XIII. 274, 661. 
O. Fusing, c. 45, 47. Archb. of Tyre, 907, 8, 
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CHAP. IX. were forgotten, or yielded to higher feelings, 
for though the recapture of the principality of 
the Courtenays was the great object of the era- 
sade, yet there were Muselman cities in Syria 
far more dangerous to Jerusalem than the re- 
mote city of Edessa. The decree for a march to 
Damascus w as passed, and the emperor of Ger- 
many, and the kings of France and Jerusalem, 
brought their troops into the field ; but the best 
disciplined parts of the army were the knights of 
the Temple and St. John. Eager to relieve 
Damascus from the yoke under which she 
had groaned for nearly five centuries, the cham- 
pions of Christianity soon arrived under her 
siege of walls. The eastern and southern quarters of 
the city were seemingly impregnable, and the 
other sides, faced by fields and gardens, having 
towers and ditches at frec|uent intervals, were 
not apparently so formidable as solid and lofty 
battlements. Against the west and the north, 
therefore, the Latins directed their attacks. As 
the post of <lauger was the post of honour, the 
king of Jerusalem claimed and received it for 
his soldiers and tlie military orders. The king 
of France was in the rear, and on the account 
of die smallness of his force, the emperor of 
Germany fought without the concert of his al" 
lies. Numerous and of long continuance were 

the 
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tlie pngagements between the Latins and the chap.ix. 
Syrians. The French fought with their wonted 
bravery, but the Gennan cavaliers were pecu- 
liarly useiiily for they contended equally well on 
footjand on horse. The king of Jerusalem 
pressed his foes to the river which runs round 
the city ; but they ralUed, and his ranks were 
fainting' for want of support. The emperor and 
his soldiers rushed through the bands of French- 
ineu, supported the first line of the army, and 
compelled the Syrians to take refuge in Damas- 
cus.* The city was apparently in the power 
of the Croises, and the people abandoned 
themselves to despair. Anns were thrown 
aside ; round the exemplar of the Koran, writ- 
ten by Omar, some invoked the aid of the pro- 
phet, while others prepared for flight. But 
instead of taking possession of Damascus, the 
Latins anticipated the event, and thought only 
to whom the prize should be given. Much time 
was wasted in intrigues, and the imaginary cou- 
((Uest was at last bestowed upon Thierri count 
of Flanders, whose claims to distinction were 
' 2 c 4: principally 

* Archb. of Tyre, 910 — 912. Ge&tft, 405—407- It was 
on this occasion that Conrad celebrated his personal prow* 
css as much as Godfrey of Booillon bad done at the siege of 
Antioch. Namely, with one stroke of his swor4 he cut a 
Saracen (completely armed) in twain, from the shoulder 
through the body to the hip ! 
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CHAP. IX. principaily foumled on the fact, that tlic present 
was bis second journey to the lioly land. The 
barons of Palestine were nwlif^ant at this as- 
sumption of power and violation of ri“ht; they 
even negotiated with the Musehnans, , and re+ 
ceived their bribes and promises.* Tliey per- 
suaded the council that the attack should- be 
made on the other sides of the city, and prophe- 
sied that the walls would yield to the first 
assault. Deserting’ the places which they had 
gained with so much labour and bloodshed, the 

cominandei's 

* Archb. of Tyre, 912, 913. Gesla, 4-07, 409. The arch- 
bishop of Tyre made sedulous inquiries with respect to the 
cause of the failure on Damascus, and found that the story 
in the text was the general as well as the best opinion. 
Germ (X. Script, col. 1365) relates a tale that the Da-» 
inascenes, knowing the cupidity of the Templars, promised 
them three casks full of besants if they would persuade the 
king to raise the siege. The object was cftected, but the 
casks which were sent to the Templars contained only 
pieces of brass^ and no gold. The Arabic account of the 
matter is that the emir of Damascus played off the coAimbn 
trick of making the Franks of Syria believe, that if ,the new , 
Crusaders took the city they would also capture Jerusalem! 
and other places. He even offered to the resident Chris- 
tians the town of Cesarea Philippi, which was at that time a 
Mttselman town; The Syrisin Franks then terrified their 
comrades with a repdrt Of ^he march of Saphadin emir of 
Mosuly: and the emperor ofCrermany raised the siege, lien 
Latir, Not. des Mss. du Roi, vol. 1. p. 558. 
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commamlers removed their camp: bivt vrhen char.ix. 
they* found themselves on a sandy sterile land, 
and contemplated the loftiness and strength 
of the towers which were before them, they re- 
pented of their haste and imprudence, and 
suspected the treachery of the advice that 
they had followed. I’hey were no longer in- 
dulging in the gardens of the city, and with their 
usual want of caution they had not husbanded 
their camp stores. A return to their old sta- 
tion w'ould be usel(»s, for the Saracens had re- 
paii’CKl the fortifications, and those scourges of 
tlie Franks, Noureddin and Saphadin, had 
strengthened (he garrison. After sustaining for 
a short time the sallies of the new troops, and 
rejeeting in a council of war the advice of some 
unsubdued spirits for an attack on Ascalon, the 
Christian army raised the siege of Damascus, 
and retrograded to Jerusalem in sorrow and 
in shame. Conrad soon returned to Europe, Rctumto 
with tlie shattered relics of the German host, touTaud 
and his steps were a year afterwards traced by 
the French king,* the queen, ,and most of the lus. 
French lords.f 

* Louis was not ignorant of his wife’s gallantries in the 
holy land. About a year after his return to France, he got 
himself divorced from her on the decent pretext of consan* 
guinity. This was a great sacrifice of interest to the point 

of 


f Arqhb. ofTyre, 910* 914. 
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CtlAP. IX. of honour, for she separated the duchy of Aquitain from 
France. Henry, duke of Normandy, (afterwards Henry II. 
king of England) loved her person, or her dowry, and mar- 
ried her only two montlis after her divorce M. Paris, 70. 
Eleanora was most likely perfectly easy on the subject of 
separation, for, in her judicial office in the Proven 9 al courts 
of, love, she had decided (in an appeal cause) that true love 
could not exist between married people. Eaynouard, Choix 
des Podsies Originales des Troubadours, vol. 2. p 107. 
Nous n’osons contredire I’arret de la comtesse de Cham- 
pagne, qui, par un jugement solennel, a prononed que la 
rdritable amour ne peut exister entre dpoux, p. 110. It 
was indeed a maxim in the courts of love in Provence, that, 
“ Lc mariage n’est pas une excuse legitime centre 
<* I'amour," 
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COND AND THIIiD CRUSADES. 

Continuation and close of the Edessene history/ ••.Siegt 
end capture of Ascalon... Death of Baldwin 

His successor Almeric* Politics of Egypt 

Saladin The Turks and the Franks contend for 

lordship oxer Egypt Final defeat of the Latins 

Termination of the Fatimite government 

Saladin becomes lord of Egypt* Death of Almeric 

Baldwin IV. his successor His disposition 

of his Idngdom ****** His death ****** Civil strife* ***** 

Guy de Lusignan king Saladin resolves upon 

the destruction of the Latins****** Eventful battle of 

Tiberias Cruelt y of Saladin ****** Consequences 

of the battle of Tiberias* *,***J erusalem is recaptured 

by Saladin Humanity of the conqueror 

Tripoli Antioch Retrospect. 

The soldiers who marched under the standards 
of the emperor of Germany and the kini^ of 
France, possessed all the bravery and resigna- 
tion which characterized the early champions of 
the cross. Valour had lost nothing of its darings 
enthusiasm no portion of its confidence. But their 
tactics w ere more erroneous, and their ambition 


more 
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more selfish and disastrous than those of their 
precursors. Edessa, for the rescue of whieli 
Bernard had preaclied and worked miracles^ was 
still in Musehnan subjection ; and the infidels 
of Asia found that the Christians of Europe were 
not invincible. The happy result of a battle 
with Noureddin throw the fortunes of the family 
of Courtenay into the hands of Joscelyn. But, 
incapable of estimating’ the benefits of mingling 
conciliation with dignity, he abandoned himself 
to passion, and sent one of his prisoners to fhe 
sultan of Iconium, with the insulting message, 
that he now’ saw the squire of his daughter’s 
husband, and that a more atliicting sight would 
soon be before him.* Notireddin burned to 
revenge this aflTront, and exhorted his Turcomans 
by every argument of loyalty atid patriotism, to 
destroy or capture the most terrible of demons, 
and the great scourgo of the IMusclmans. They 
met Joscelyn on the road to Antioch, separated 
from his troops. For awhile he was safe, be- 
cause his bribes seduced them from their allegi- 
ance ; but one of the Turcomans fled and dis- 
closed the matter to the governor of'Alepito, 
who served his master’s interests by sending a 
squadron, that captured both the faithless soldiers 
and Courtenay. The unfortunate pnace was 
' . conducted 


* Ben Latir, |). B5Q, 
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conducted as a captive to Aleppo, where he was chap. x. 
cast into prison, and soon afterwards put to 
death.* Noureddin and the sultan of Iconium nsi. 
held in command almost all the country of 
Edessa; and the kinj^ of Jerusalem went to 
Antioch, to stop if possible the progress of the 
storm. The emperor of Constantinople, in- 
formed of the success of the Muselmans, made 
the widow of Joscclyn large offers of money for 
the surrender of Turbcs^el, and such places as 
were remaining in her power. The acceptance 
or rejection ot this offer was a serious question 
of politics ; but Baldwin, knowing both the dif- 
ficulty of driving the Turks from the Edessene 
country, and the charge of maintaining a Chris- 
tian force in it, consented that the lordship of 
the Courtenays should aggrandize the Greek 
empire. He and the count of Tripoli, and the 
principal men of Antioch, conducted the officers 
of the emperor into the towns of Turbcssel, Ra- 
vendelj Samosat, and others of inferior note. 

The countess, with the French and Armenians 
who had inhabited Edessa, he led to Antioch. 

The vigilant Noureddin was incessant in his at- 
tacks. He poured clouds of arrows into the 
moving mass of soldiers, old men, women, and 
children ; but the military friars and Red Cross 
• knights, 

• De Guigne*, livre IS. Archb. of Tyre, 914—916. 
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CHAP.x. knights, headed by the kin^ and the count of 
Tripoli, were equally vigilant, and secured the 
passage of the poor Edessenes. The Greek 
emperor had not estimated the iHlliculty of pre* 
serving a state in the heart of the Muselrnan 
countries : for in less than a year from its ces- 
sion, Nourcddin made the county of Edessa a 
mere titular honour. While the disposable 
forces of the Latin kingdoiti were occupied in 
saving their frontiers, a body of the Turks, 
headed by two princes of the lamily of Ortok, 
passed through Damascus, and advanced with- 
out opposition even to the Mount of Oli^Tes. If 
they had attacked the aflrighted city immedi- 
ately on their arrival, conquest must have 
crowned their efibrts. But confidence gave 
birth to indolence ; and they suffered sufficient 
time to elapse for the people to recover from the 
panic which the presence of the infidels had oc- 
casioned. The few knights of the military 
orders who were in the city, excited the inhabi- 
tants to arm ; and as their numbers were une- 
qual to a regular defence of the walls, they rush- 
ed, under the close covert of the night, into the 
enemy’s camp, set fire to the tents, and carried 
death and destraction into every quarter. The 
infidels fled towards Jericho; the king, who 
had heard of their inroad, met them on his re- 
turn to Jerusalem, and killed five thousand. 

The 
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ThfiMj^arrison of Naplousa incffoaaed tjaoirdis* 
kess Uy fresh (Httackis ; suid Uwir misery was 
coosummated by Uieir castings themselves into 
the waters of the Jordan.* 

These successes stimulated the king to re- 
veuge and glory. Ascalou was a strong and 
important city ; its inhabitants were numerous, 
brave, and rich, and its adjacency to Gaza, the 
frontier fortress of the Christians, made it an 
object of anxiety and terror. Gerard, lord of 
Sidon, with fifteen small ships, guarded the sea 
from all passage of provisions to the city ; 
while Baldwin, with an army increased, beyond 
its usual force by some new pilgrims, and the 
most full co-operation possible of the military 
orders, attacked it by land. The siege conti- 
nued for five months without any approach to a 
decision, and at the end of that time a strong 
fleet from Egypt drove away the ships of Gerard, 
and. relieved Ascalou. The nobility imd they 
who had sufiered most declared the propriety of 
rating the siege; but the clergy and, military 
orders were of a contrary advice, and the opi- 
nion pf thp knights of St. John prevailed with 
the^council, that in the event of their abandon- 
ing thp city, ambition, nourished by success, 

Mjould 

^ De Giugnei, lirre 13> Arcbb. of Tjre, 92S. 
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would urge the Turks to march to JerusEdem'. 
In every view of politics, therefore, a firm pur- 
suit of the contest was necessary ; and so 
vigorous in consequence were the hostilities of 
the besiegers, that breaches in the walls were 
soon made, the Moslems were repulsed in every 
sally, and the city capitulated lo the king.* 

For the next eight years, the remainder of the 
reign of Baldwin, Palestine seldom respired 
from the miseries of war; but the king pre- 
served the state. Lamentations more general 
and sincere for the dcathf of any prince, says 
the archbishop of Tyre, history has not men- 
tioned, than for the loss of Baldwin. In an 
eiffht davs’ inarch from Beritus to Jerusalem, his 
obsequies were followed iu mute and solemn 
sorrow, not only by the people of the various 
towns, but from the fastnesses of Mount Liba- 
nus.J Baldwin III. had many of the accom- 
plishments 

Archb. of Tyre, 923, 930. 

f He died under the bunds of a Syrian physician. The 
Latins did not understand the art of chemical analysis ; {md, 
tn order to discover whether the medecine of Baldivin irere 
poisonous, they gave a quantity of it to some puppies. 

X Archb. of Tyre, 909, 954. Saphadin, a brother; of 
Nou^eddin, died a few years before Baldwin III. and 
though there was after him a nominal emir of Mosul, yet 
Noureddin appears to have been a great gainer by his 
death. 
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]>lisliinents of chivalry. He was a knight \vi(h- 
out fear and witliout reproacli. He was elo- 
ciuent, compassionate, aiid aft'able. His atten- 
tion to religion, ami the interests of the church, 
were prai.scd l)y his contcrnpoi’aries. The viva- 
city, which in early youlli led him to gaming and 
amatory follies, precipitated him afterwards 
into jiolitical imprudence. Mis conduct was 
inferior to his courage, but his general chivalric 
qualities were so much admired and respected 
by his foe, that when Noureddin was advised by 
his friends to seize the moment of universal dis- 
tress at the death of Baldwin, and invade Pa- 
lestine, the generous Turk rejdied, “ God for- 
" bid that 1 should take advantage of the 
“ Christians’ misfortune. Now that Baldwin 
“ is dead, who is there that 1 need fear ?” 

Baldwin III. died childless, and, according to 
the usage of the kingdom, the right to the crown 
devolved upon his brother Almeric. But some 
ambitious spirits attempted to shake the foun- 
dations of legitimacy. They who had acquired 
honours in the late wars, contended that the 
throne should be the reward of valour, for on 
that principle it had been bestowed upon God- 
frey. But the friends of the Bouillon family, 
and the lovers of hereditary succession, were 
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numerous, and Almeric’s own counties of Jaffa* 
and Ascalon made him personally a powerful 
prince. The knights of St.John did not ac- 
count as a fault his enterprising and ambitious 
spirit. I'he grand master exerted liimself to 
appease the contest, and in the exaggerated 
expressions which fanaticism and interest use, 
he assured the barons, that, if the laws of the 
kingdom were not observed, the crown would 
soon be an appendage to the honours of 
Noureddin : “ the people of Jerusalem will bc- 
" come slaves of the infidels, and, like the 
traitor Judas, you will deliver the Saviour 
“ into the hands of his enemies.” By degrees 
the faction was dissolved, and some unimportant 
concessions of jurisdiction by Ahneric to the 
lords recalled their patriotism. f 

Six months after his accession to the throne, 
the king commenced a war with the Egyptians, 
ou occasion of their failure in an annual payment 
of a tribute which they had prorai.sed on the sur- 
render of Ascalon. The progress of the Chris- 
tians in Egypt was only stopped by the measure 

' whicli 

* Tlie county of Jaffa sccrus always to Lave been consi- 
4ered as the appanage of the heir apparent. Ascalon had 
' been, given to Almeric by his brother Baldwin, 
f Archb. of Tyre, 956. 
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which was always ruinous to the natives, of chap.x. 
bnuiking- down the banks of the Nile, and over- 
flowing- the country. The political feuds in Cairo 
w'ere favourable to hostile inroads.. The power 
of the Fatiinite caliphs had been usurped by their 
ministers, w ho dared to take the name and en- 
joy the prerogativ'^es of Sultan. While the 
vizirs commanded the armies, and swayed the 
government, the caliph was shut up in the 
mosque or in the seraglio ; a devotee or a 
sybarite. The only mark of power which was 
left him, was a right to issue the patent for the 
installation of the \ izirs, but he had no choice 
of jversons, and was obliged to conhrrn in his 
usurpation every successful rebel. At the time 
of the Francic invasion, the grand vizir Shawer, 
who had been a slave, was deposed by a soldier 
named Darghain, and the unfortunate prince 
tied to the court of Noureddin. The Turks, 
the friends of the caliphs of Kagdad, had long- 
wished to destroy the heretical government and 
religion of the Falimites. I'he sultan of Aleppo, 
therefore, ever ready to embrace an occaspon of 
interfering in Egyptian politics, treated the 
stranger with magnificence and courtesy, and 
promised him alliance and friendship. Among 
the generals of Noureddin, were Shiracouch, 
and his uephe'w Saladin, men of the pastoral 
tribe of the Curds, a ferocious and hardy race, 

9, n 2 that 
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that dwelt lii the hilly regions behind the Tigris.* 
These valiant leaders of the Syrian force were 
sent into Egypt. In apprehension of their 
coming, Dargham had despatched ambassadors 
to the Franks, with splendid oflera of tribute, 
if they would give him succour. Hut before the 
treaty was concluded, Dargham was vanquished 
and slain by Shiracouch. Shawer had entered 
Cairo, and had been reinvested in his dignities. 
The vizir knew well the sinister designs of the 
Turks, and not only commanded them to quit 
Egypt, but imprudently and unjustly refused to 
acquit himself of the promises >vhich he had 
made to Noureddin. By. the advice of Saladin, 
Shiracouch sent some troops, who took Pelu- 
sium ; and so much did this measure intimidate 
Shawer, that he hastened to complete the treaty 
which had been opened betw een Dargham and 
the Latins. Almeric put himself at the head of 
an army, and joined his troops to those of the 
vizir. For several months the allied Christians 
and Egyptians besieged Shiracouch in Pelu- 

siurn : 

* Sallah-u-deen, or Saladin, was the son of Nizan-u-deen 
Aiyvub (a Curd from the village of Dewun), who had been 
commander of a fort, which he was obliged to leave, because 
his brother Shiracouch had slain a man of high family, who 
had insulted an unprotected female. See the Persian Mss. 
History of the Curds, as cited in Malcolm’s History of 
Persia, vol. i. chap. x. 
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siiun ; but their immediate presence in the holy 
laud Avas requisite, for they learnt that a Tarta- 
rian storm had gathered . Shiracouch, ignorant 
ot this e\ ent, accepted the otlcr of his enemies, 
that he should leave Egypt, on giving up his 
prisoners. Tlie treaty was signed, Pelusium 
was evacuated, and the Turkish general re- 
turned into Syria. The Christians recrossed 
the deserts into Palestine, and then hastenetl 
to Harenc, in the Antiochian territory, whose 
walls had already been battered by the machines 
of Noureddin. The skilful Turk retired towards 
Artesia, and the Latins, with their usual pre- 
sumption and ignorance, fell upon his right 
wing. No order was preserved, no precautions 
were taken against surprise, and when the 
other battalions of Noureddin charged their foe, 
the Fi’anks were dismayed and vam[uishod. 
No one remembered the bravery of his ances- 
tors, or thought of the honour of lighting for 
liberty or his country. All laid down their 
arms, and prostrate on the ground implored the 
clemency of the conqueror. Some thousand 
men were slain, and among the prisoners were 
Boliemond and Raymond, the young princes of 
Antioch and Tripoli,* the imperial lieutenant 
2 D 3 of 

♦ Bohenoond HI. was the son of Raymond and Constan- 
tia, and succeeded his mother in 1162. Bernardus, 770, 

Raymond 
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of Cilicia, and doscolyn de (^ourtenay.* Ha- 
rcnc yielded, and i\e may admire Nourcildiii 
for his prudence in not pushing’ his success, by 
laying siege to Antioch, lest the emperor of 
Constantinople shouhl be roused to the deftsuce 
of that important barrier against Turkish 
inroads, f 

Notvvitlislanding the rapidity of Alineiic’s 
march into Syria subseijuently to the siege of 

Pelusium, 

Raymond II. of Tripoli, was son of Raymond I. and Hodl- 
ema, daughter of Baldwin 11. king of Jerusalem. 

* This Joscclyn de Courtenay, son of the Joscelyn de 
Courtenay who died in prison, was the third and last count 
of Edessa. After nine years captivity, he was ransomed by 
his sister Agnes, widow of Almeric and mother of Bald- 
win IV. His history was mingled with that of Jerusalem, 
as we shall soon see. He married Agnes, daughter of 
Henry le Bufle, and had two daughters, who united them- 
selves in marriage to French and German gentlemen of un- 
distinguished families. Le Lignage d’Outremer, p. 239* 
The Asiatic branch of the Courtenays expired with Josce- 
lyn IIL 

f The Egyptian expedition and its consequences are 
mentioned by the archbishop of Tyre, 958, 961. Bernardus, 
772, <&c. : but more fully in the Arabic writers Ben Latir, 
Abulfeda, Abulfaragius, Benscounah, Bohadin, and Abul- 
inahasen, collected by De Guignes, in the thirteenth book 
of his history. I have also used the more ample extracts 
from Ben Latiri in the first volume of the Notices des MSS* 
du Roi. 
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Pelifsiujii, yet. the town of Paneas, which for chap.x. 
several years had belonged (o the Latins^ how 
fell under the dominion of Noureddin. Alnuiric 
exerted himself with becoming diligence to re- 
cover the Christian affairs from their apparent 
wreck near Artesia ; and surprised and gratilied 
the Franks by redeeming the young j)rince of 
Antioch ; for NourecKlin had in most instances 
preferred the possession of his captives to the 
acceptance of the largest ransoms.* After de- 
stroying two castles of the French on the bor- 
ders of Arabia, f Shiracouch w ished to execute 
those ambitions designs upon Kgypt which his 
view of its weak state had formed in his mind. 
Noureddin concerted with him plans for the 
execution of his projects. Their preparations 
were extensive, and they disdained not to try 
the influence of superstition ; and at their re- 
quest the caliph of Bagdad summoned the Mu- 
selmans of all Syria to chastise the schisrnatical 
Fatimites. The Latin states were equally vi- 
gorous in completing their military equipments. 

The cavaliers were tired with the hopes of glory 
2 D 4 and 

* But Raymond, count of Tripoli, was not released till 
1171. His ransom was 80,000 pieces of gold. 

-j- So little satisfied was Almeric with the Templars who 
guarded one of these castles, that he hanged a dozen of 
th^n. 
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CHAP, X. and of coiKjucst, and such persons as could not 
share the t!an«ors, larjifcly contributed to assist 
the wants of tlieir warlike compatriots. Tho 
views of Ahneric were not less ambitious than 
were those of Noureddiu ; but the selfisliness of 
the Latin prince was masked by policy, for the 
augmentation of the general Muselrnan power 
by the junction of the cronns ol' Aleppo and 
Egypt, would have been deeply injurious to the 
Christian interest. The king of Jerusalem 
marched to (Jaza, and reached Pelnsiuin before 
the army of Shiracouch. The timid and vacil- 
lating Shawer heard of his arrival with dread, 
but when new^s was brought to him that the 
Turks had passed the frontier, he treated his 
nominal allies with friendship, and conducted 
them to Cairo. Shiracouch soon arrived within 
ten miles of the camj) of the Christians, but in 
his course over the Syrian desert a storm of tre- 
mendous violence had unexpectedly arisen. 
Most of his camels, and hundreds of his men, 
were enveloped in an agitated sea of sand, and 
the feeble remains of his army were therefore 
unable to cope with the healthy and vigorous 
Christian troops. Shiracouch recrossed the 
Nile directly Almcric proposed to tnarch against 
him ; but as his retiring only suspended, without 
finally removing, the danger, tlie Egyptians 
wished to renew their former treaties with, the 

Franks, 
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pranks, and oven to augment the tribute. Two <^hap. x. 
hjtntlred lliousand pieces of gold were accord- 
ingly paid to the king, and he was promised a 
similar largess upon tlic condition of his remain- 
ing in I'/gypt till he had annihilated the Turkish 
force. For the ratification of the treaty on the 
part of the caliph, Almeric sent the wise Hngh 
of Cesarea, and Geotlrey Pulk, a knight Tem- 
plar, to Cairo. Preceded by a band of royal 
attendants, armed with sabres, the ambassa- 
dors walked through sc\'eral dark passages, at 
the entrance of each of which stood a troop of 
Moorish guards prepared to salute the grand 
vizir, d'hey then entered into a suite of rooms 
awl colonnades open to the day, exhibiting in a 
thousand tbrrns and combinations Asiatic ele- 
gance awl Egyptian magniliccnce. 'Phey be- 
held with astonishment and rapture marble 
porticos caiwed and gilded ceilings, and tesse- 
lated pavements. Their ears were sainted w ith 
the warbling of rare birds, and the murmur of 
fountains ; and they beheld animals which were 
only known to the people of the west by the 
description of poets. At length they reached 
the saloon of the cali[>h. The vizir prostrated 
himself thi’ee times, in outward respect for a 
power Avhich he did not acknowledge, and a 
veil, richly ornamented with pearls and precious 
stones,, was withdrawn from the throne. He 

approached 
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CHAP.x. approached and kissed the hands of the royal 
slave, acquainted him with the purjiose of the 
Christians’ visit, and informed liira that he must 
give his hand to the ambassadors, in pledge of 
liis solemn intention to preserve peace. The 
ceremonious courtiers, ignorant of the nature of 
real dignity, implored him not to descend to so 
humiliating a proceeding. The caliph stretched 
forth liis hand, covered with a glove, but the 
envoys, not participating in the surrounding 
civility, refused to take it, alleging as their rea- 
son, that their master had given his naked hand 
to the Tatiinite deputy, in token of his assent to 
the treaty, and that the Musehnan prince ought to 
ratify it by the same forms. The caliph smiled, 
aud yielded to the noble pride of the knight. 

In the meanwhile the Turks encamped on the 
western bank of the Nile opposite Cairo. 
Alraeric endeavoured to cross the river : Shira- 
couch, however, not only prevented him, but 
made himself master of the little island of Ma- 
halla, which is the commencement of the Deltai. 
The Franks regained the island, and tlieu 
effected their passage. Their enemy went 
southward, and marched incessantly for five 
days. He was overtaken by Almeric, aud tjie 
greater part of his forces ; with the remainder 
his generals had garrisoned the fortifications of 

CairOi, 
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Cairo, and even the seraw'iio ilself. When the chap.x. 
Turks heard o(‘ the approach ot the Fraiiks, 
most of the emirs advised an immediate fliiiht 
into Syria ; their foree, they said, v.as small, 
and if defeated, the scattered soldiere would be 
murdered by the Egyptian peasants. But a 
mameluk of Noureddin exclaimed, that he who 
feared the swords of the enemy, ought to quit 
the service of kings, and be immured in a 
harem. “ Gratitude to Noureddin requires 
“ the sacri fice of our lives, when he commands us 
“ to prevent the infidels from possessing them- 
selves of Egypt.” The courage of the emirs 
revived, and the cry for battle resounded through 
the hall of council. A contemporary Arabian 
writer numbers the Syrian force at only one 
thousand ; but William of Tyre, alsoacontem- 
])orary, says that there were twelve thousand 
Turks, nmst of whom wei’e heavily armed, and 
eleven thousand Arabs who used the lance. The 
same historian estimates the force of the Franks 
at a few more than three thousand, with a 
crowd of cowardly useless Egyptiatis, and some 
lightly armed Turcople cavalry. The command 
of the Moslems was given by Shiraconch to his 
valiant nephew. The ground was uneven, by 
reason of several hills of sand, which it was the 
first care of the Syrians to get possession of. 

Saladin thcai formed his line of battle, and 

placed 
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CHAP. X. placet! tlic baggage in the centre^ lest it should 
be pillaged by the peasants. Shiracouch, think- 
ing that the Latins would press upon the cen- 
tre with all their force, in the expectation of his 
being at his usual station, gave onlers that it 
should yield ; and he placed hitnsclf at the right 
with the bravest part of his army. The presci- 
ence of Shiracouch was soon apparent. The 
attack was made, and succeeded, and the 
Franks, disappointed that the right wing was 
not equally penetrable, fell into a brief, but fatal 
confusion. Hugh of Cesarea, who commanded 
them, was taken ])risoucr. Night and dark- 
nes.s separated the combatants. To the sur- 
prise of the Muselmans, the next morning the 
Latins marched in quiet order through a little 
valley between two hills, whereon the Turks 
were posted, and went to Lamouia ; and shortly 
afterwards returned to Cairo, defeated but not 
disgraced. 

With that promptitude of decision, and rapi- 
dity of march, which so frequently aided the 
Turks more than their evolutions in battle, 
Shiracouch proceeded to Alexandria, and hi.s 
boldness terrified the people into a surrender 
of the city. Ahneric, on his part, was equally 
vigorous. He followed the Curdite prince, and 
encamped within eight miles ofhimi intercepted 

the 
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tlu? p\u*V'cyors of provisions to the people, and chap.x. 
stationed a siiincient naval force on the Nile " ' 
to prevent the usual comiminication between 
tipper and Lower Famine bej^au to 

appear in Alexandria, and leaving' Saladin to 
defend it against the Franks, Shiracouch, with 
one thousand soldiers, passed into the higher 
provinces; but Alnieric, thinking that his in- 
tentions were to surj>rise Cairo, immediately 
took the road to that city ; his inarch was ar- 
rested by a message from an Egyjitian emir that 
the jieople of Alexandria were prepared to 
assist him, if he would endeavour to relieve 
them from Tartarian subjection. Alineric re- 
turned, and placed his battering engines against 
the walls. The Egyptians, seeing the destruc- 
tive eflects of the immense stones which were 
cast from the military machines of the Latins, 
thought of driving the soldiers from the city. In 
the midst of his endeavours by entreaties and 
by threats to cpiict the tumult Shiracouch, laden 
with booty, arrived in the vicinity. By the 
medium of his captive, Hugh of Cesarca, the 
Turk proposed to Ahneric, that there should 
be a mutual exchange of pri.soners, anti that on 
condition of the road into Syria being opened 
to the Turks, they would quit Egypt. Accord- 
ingly in a few" days the standards of Almeric 

and 
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CHAP.x. and of Shawcr were hoisted on the walls of 
Alexandria ; Sahiditi and his nncle took the road 
for Damaseus ; a Christian ji^arrison was put 
11C7, into CairO;, and the king went to Ascalon.* 

Peaee was never desired by the Turkish 
powerSj except with the view of making addi- 
tional preparations for war. The treaty be- 
tween A 1 meric and Shiracouch was a mere po- 
litical artifice, and when they returned to their 
several countries the subjugation of Egypt 
alike occupied the mind of each. The natural 
bounties, and the defenceless slate of that land, 
presented to the eye of ambition an object both 
worthy and easy of conquest. The Turks and 
the Christians concealed their selfishness ; the 
one party by censuring the Egyptians for en- 
tering into friendship w ith the enemies of the 
prophet,- and the other party, by pretending 
that the Egyptians had secretly treated with 
Noureddin since the departure of the Latins. 
Manuel Comnenus, the Greek ' emperor, had 
lately given his niece in marriage to the king of 
Jerusalem, and in the intercourse between the 
monarchs which this festive event occasioned, 

it 

• Arcbb. of Tyre, 961—974, and the Arabic writer* ih 
the 13th book of De Guignes, are my authorities for the 
Interesting events in Syria, in 1167. 
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it was agreed iJiat the imperial navy should aid 
the laud forces of Almeric. The grand master 
of the Hospitallers had wastctl such treasures 
as wei'e at his ct>mmaud in folly and crime, and 
therefore urged the war. The majority of his 
order had as little principle as himself, yet some 
contended that peace was the object of religion, 
and that the sword should never be dra\Mi by a 
religious oi'dcr for purposes of conquest. The 
Templars refused assistance ; wc will hope 
from motives of conscience, anti not from jea- 
lousy of the .superiority of the forces of the 
knights of St. John. Their reasoning was 
just, if not sincere, that no act of hostility 
had been committed by the caliidi, and that 
therefore there was no ground tor a hostile 
course. Almeric had the advantage of Noured- 
diii in point of time, and heading one of the 
most numerous armies that had ever been 
raised in Palestine, he left Jerusalem avowedly 
for the purpose of taking Hems isi Syria. But 
he suddenly turned to the Egyptian side, crossal 
the desert, and in ten days arrived at Pelusi- 
um.' The city was soon stormed and sacked, 
and so furious were the Christians that they 
seemed to be jealous of the Oriental character 
to inhumanity. Some of the Egyptians sunk 
Into despair, others rose into courage at the 

cruelly 
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cruelty of the Pranks, The caliph implored 
the j)rotection of Nonreddin^ and so completely 
had horror triumphed ov(*r Asiatic delicacy, 
that in his letters he enclosed the hair of the 
women of his sei-aglio. Shavver raised soldiers 
in every quarter, and burnt the old town of 
Fofikat, between Pelusiuin and Cairo, iu order 
to prevent its falling into the hands of the 
enemy. On the road from Pelusiurn to the 
capital of Egypt, the Christians were met by 
the envoys of the vizir, who, knowing the ava- 
riciousness of Alrncric, requested peace, and 
offered a million pieces of gold as the price of 
it. The soldiers anticipated nothing but the 
pillage of Cairo, but Alrneric, blinded by his 
favourite passion, acquiesced in the proposition, 
accepted one hundred thousand pieces, and even 
consented to a cessation of arms, in ol der that 
the remainder might be collected from the 
provincials. By blandishments and artful per- 
suasions, Shawer kept his allies at rest till the 
armies of Aleppo reached the frontier of Egypt 
Enraged at tlie successful cunning of the vizir, 
Alrneric shook off" the demon of avarice, but the 
moments for action had passed, and he was 
compelled to make a disgraceful retreat into 
Syria. His navy also had not received the 
promised co-operation of imperial ships, and 

after 
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after watching foi' a short time the entrance of chap, x. 
the Nile, it returned to the harbours of Pales- 
tine. All the odium of defeat was cast upon 
the grand master of the Hospitalians. The 
friends of the king condemned the man against 
whom indignation had arisen as the squanderer 
of the treasures of St. John, and the knights 
partook of tlie general feeling, and deprived him 
of his titles and honours.* 

Shiracouch, the deliverer of Egypt, received 
such distinguislied marks of gratitude from the 
caliph Adhed, that Shawer was alarmed for the 
existence of his own authority. In his dark 
ferocious bosom he revolved the means of se- 
curing the person of the successful stranger ; but 
before he could attempt to execute his pur- 
poses, he himself was seized by Saladin and his 
friends, and at the command of the caliph his 
head was struck olf. Shiracouch was then in- 
vested with the dignities of grand vizir of 
Egypt. But he lived only two months in the 
enjoyment of them. He always styled himself 
the subject of Noureddin, and his lieutenant in 
Egypt. Noureddin himself was detained in Syria 
by a war with some rebellious subjects, and he 

VOL. 1. ^ £ was 


• Archb, of Tyre, 978-980. De Guignes, ii. 20J-204. 
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CHAP.x. was too good a politician to tln’pw all his 
strength on foreign expeditions, while, , perils 
surrpunded his o\vn dominions. On the death 
of Shiracouch the emirs pf his ar;ny pressed 
their, s,eveial clajms to the caliph for the lofty 
and dangerous statipn. Never had there been 
so bright an opportunity of reducing the ppwer 
of the vizir, and tlie caliph therclbre resolved to 
nominate some individual, whose pretensions 
were not founded on rank or great success in 
arms. Saladin had unwillingly follpwcd.his 
uuclp tp the wars : he was devoted to Ipyeand 
pleasure, and he was almost devoid of authority 
in the army. Adhed consequently named him 
grand vizir. For a while the caliph appeared to 
be a real sovereign, and the emirs of Shiracouh’s 
army, deserted their successful compeer. But 
some chiefs, and particularly the Curds, were 
recalled, and Saladin was so bountiful and judi- 
cious, in his distribution of the treasures which 
as chief minister he commanded, that belaid the 
foundation of permanent power, Egypt yr.as 
noAV in the hands of the Syrians, ,a.nd th^ peppje 
of Jerusalem apprehended that the %et!j, of 
Damietta would ravage their epairts, aiid hipj^er 
the passage of the pilgrims. They rpsprtpd 
agj^in to their usual resource, the resource when 
they, were no longer able to assist themselves, 

and 
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and dispatched ambassadors to the princes of chap, x. 
the west, and to the emperor of Constantinople. 

Tlie talc of woe was heard in Europe with cold 
commiseration, and produced no active assist- 
ance ; but Manuel prepared a con.^idel■ablenavy 
for the succour of the Pranks. The united 
forces of the Greeks and Latins laid siege to 
Damietta, but famine, the rains of winter, and, 
above all, the negligence, and even treason of 
some of the holy warriors, rendered a tiity days 
siege ineffectual. They were alarmed too by 
the news that Noureddin was hastening into 
Egypt, to check a rebellion which some of the 
nobility o. the count y had raised against the 
vizir. The march of the sultan woidd have 
been as de^ructive to the Pranks, as serviceable 
to Saladin : but it was stopped by the general 
desolation which an eartlujuake occasioned. 

Most of the cities in Syria were destroyed, the 
wretched people of Aleppo took up their abode 
in the fields, round the mius of their town, and 
even the solid walls and towers of Antioch 
were levelled with the ground. Yet Saladin 
not only recovered his authorily over Egypt, 
but took from the Christians the towns of Gaza 
and Durum: two places which were regarded 
as the keys of the kingdom of Palestine on its 
Egyptian frontier. On one occasion the Latins 
2 E 2 violated 
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violated a treaty of peace, and robbed some 
merchants; and although Saladin compelled 
them to renew the treaty, yet they did not re- 
turn the whole of the plunder. 

Noureddin thought that the time was arrived 
for taking from the Fatimite caliphs the vestige 
of their spiritual dignity : but his cautious lieu- 
tenant dreaded lest a popular insurrection should 
be excited at so bold a revolution. However, 
one of his council ascended the oratory before 
the khatib or general reader, and offered the 
public prayer in the name of the caliph of Bag- 
dad. No cry of astonishment, no burst of rage 
and indignation at this offence to national prin- 
ciples, broke the solemn tranquillity of devo- 
tion. In a few days the will of the court spread 
through the country, and the people silently 
submitted to the subveisiou of their altars. 
Adhed was stretched on the bed of sickness 
during tliese transactions; and he died in igno- 
rance of the revolution.* Saladin seized the 
immense stores of gold and precious stones 
which the luxurious and magnificent spirit of 
the Fatimites had amassed. He kept in the 
seraglio the children of Adhed, and sold his 

slaves. 

* There is no foundation for the arohbidiop of Tire's 
assertion that Saladin put him to death. 
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slaves. The important change was soon commu- chap. x. 
nicated to Bagdad. The grateful caliph Mosthadi 
sent a robe of linen and two swords to Saladia, 
and conhrmed him in the title of Noureddin’s 
lieutenant in Egypt. The green silk oil the 
pulpits in Egypt gave way to the black ensigns 
of the Abassidcs ; and the schism of two hundred 
years duration in the Moslem church was healed. 

Elated and arrogant. Saladin began to mur- 

^ ^ o lord of 

mur at his obligation of acknowledging the Esyp*- 
lordship of Noureddin ; and when summoned 
on some occasion of war to join hisstandard^ he 
declined attendance; and his ambitious spirit 
appeared in the frivolity of his excuse. Nou- 
reddin, in anger at his lieutenant, threatened to 
march into Egypt and chastise his insubordina- 
tion. In a council of the emirs, Salailin de- 
clareil that arms should be taken up, if Noured- 
din attempted to execute his threat. But the 
father of Saladin stoppetl the haughty and im- 
petuous youth, and sohnnnly protested, that so 
absolute did he consider the power of Noureddin 
to be, that were he to command the head of 
Saladin to be cut off, he would not hesitate to 
sacrihee his own paternal feelings. In moments 
of privacy, however, Nodgemeddin unfolded his 
breast to his sou. He reproached him for per- 
2 E 3 mittiiig 
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CHAP. X. mitting his designs even to be surmised by men 
who eve jealous of his pi e-etuinence, and ready 
to bciray him. " Noureddin ui l know all im- 
“ mediately. Write to him straight, and pre- 
" vent his coining by the humility of your sub* 
'' mission.” As the old politician apprehended, 
the Syrian lord was informed ot the emirs’ deli- 
berations ; f(‘r by the means of carrying pigeons, 
he was quickly made acquainted with every 
transaction in his va.d empire. But an humble 
letter of Saladin, and the tiaily hostilities be- 
tween the Syrians and the Latins, checked his 
suspicions. 


im- 

1173. 


Death of 
Noureddin. 


War continued to rage between the Chris- 
tians and the infidels, but with no decisive issues. 
Noureddin was also occupied in chastising re- 
bellious princes ; and as the design of Saladin 
to render himself independent became every 
day more visible, Nouretldin resolved to go 
into Egypt, and lake from him the government. 
But he was seized by a quinsey, and dieil at 
Damascus. The strong expression of Abulfeda, 
that a Volume could not contain an emiinera- 
tion of his virtnes, receives some countenance 
from the manner in which he was spoken of by 
Christians. The archbishop of Tyre celebrates 
his justice, his clemency, and religious disposi- 
tion. 
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tion.* Though the gretitcst Mnselman prince 
of his age, he was as simple in his dre.ss as the 
meanest peasant. In his reign the laws were so 
well administered, that Damascus w'as crow'ded 
Avith strangers. The public revenues were 
never distributed by the king except in the pre- 
sence of the doctors of the law ; and so small a 
portion did he reser\c for tlie support of his 
dig'Tiity, that his (jucon complained of his par- 
simony. But he rcj)lied, “ I fear God, and am 
no more than the <rea.surer of the Moslems. 
“ Their property 1 cannot alienate ; but I still 
“ possess three shops in the city of Hems; 
'' these you may take, and llic.se alone I can 
bestow.’' In every part of his dominions he 
built rnosciues and hospitals, and places of re- 
freshment for travellers. The ascetic too might 
find a convent, and the studious a school. But 
the most beneficial of all his institutions was a 
2 E 4 tribunal 

* Noureddin had occasion to reduce into good obedience 
Kilidge Arslan 11. the sultan of Iconium ; and the first con- 
ditidti iti the treaty was, that he should make a new profes- 
sion 6f faith; for he was suspected of being attached to the 
sect of philosophers. Ben Latir, 1. 574*. I may add, some peo^ 
pie thought that he wished to become a Christhua ; and the 
Pope wrote him a long letter 9 n the subject, which, if anjf 
person be troubled with insomniuni, he may read in M. 
Paris, p. 94—- 97. The good catholics thought that, in con- 
sequence of this letter^ the sultan was baptized in secret. 
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CHAP. X. tribunal for the redress of wrongs which emirs 
' and governors had committed on their subjects. 
Power acknowledged the dignity of genius ; for 
men of learning were so much the objects of his 
attention, that he arose to meet them, and never 
required them to observe the Asiatic custmu of 
standing in the presence of the sovereign.* 

The death of the Syrian lord was heard of 
with joy Ify the Franks. Almcric suddenly 
marched an army to Paucas. The widow of 
Noureddin commanded the fortress, and endea- 
voured to purchase a peace from the king. But, 
in order to extort a larger sum, he laid vigorous 
siege to the place. After fifteen days, however, 
of incessant attacks, he abandoned the country, 
having first accepted the money which the gar- 
rison had otlcred at the commcucement . This 
was the last event of the feeble reign of Almcric. 

Aimeric! rctum to Jerusalem. Avarice 

y®^*"** been in him a far more powerful 
passion than ambition. He was cold, selfisli, 
mean, and degenerate. He was less learned 
than his brother, thou^ his disposition to taci- 
turnity and seriousness was fiivourable to the 
acquisition of knowledge. Both kings studied, 
and, to some extent, practised religion ; but as 

Biddwin 


* D’Herbelotf art. Nvuraddfait 
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Baldwin was the greater friend of tlie clergy, 
hjs character has descended to posterity in a more 
lofty strain of panegyric.* 

The marriage of Almcric with Agnes de 
Courtenay, gave birth to the seventh monarch 
of Jerusalem. But Baldwin IV. was a leper; 
alter many struggles w itli disease, lie found that 

his 

* Archb. of Tyre, 956-7, 981—995 De Guignes, ii. 
205—21 L My raithful chronicler,” William of Tyre, now 
fails mo. A continuation of him to the year 1275, was writ- 
ten in old French, by Hugh Flagon, a man who lived at 
Home in the thirteenth century. It is contained in the fifth 
volume of Martenne, Vet, Scrip, Amp. Coll. 1 have found 
it of the highest value. I have had great aid from the work 
on the holy wars of Bernard the treasurer. The author 
flourished in the middle of the thirteenth century ; and his 
book closes with the events of the year 1230. He evidently 
took a great deal from William of Tyre and other respecta- 
ble authorities : but he is occasionally original, and never 
was an abject copyist. The work was originally written in 
French, and was then translated into Latin by some Italian 
writer ; and in this versification it is contained in the seventh 
volume of Muratori's Collection of Italian Historians. Ano- 
ther work of a compiler which, in the dearth of original wri- 
ters, I have found of use, is that of Marin Sanudo, detto 
Torsello, a noble Venetian, who lived in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. He was fanatically bent on the necessity and advan- 
tages of a new Crusade : but he was an author of large in- 
quiry I axid the historical and geographical parts of his book 
are curious and interesting. 
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Nov. 1183. 

His dispo- 
sition ot his 
kingdom» 


his corporeal infirmities incapaoilated him from 
perfonning' the royal functions; and he com- 
mitted the government to a French cavalier 
named Guy tie Lusignan, who had married Sy- 
billa^ daughter of Almeric, and widow of a lord 
of the MontfciTat Isunily. But the regent Imd 
neither talents nor courage for the difficult 
office ; the kingdom was lorn with the dissen- 
sions of the royal family ; and Baldwin sum- 
moned his brotlier-in- law to cotnt^ for the pur- 
pose of annulling a marriage, which the proud 
barons declared ought never to have been con- 
tracted between a royal heiress and a simple 
gentleman. But Lusignan failed to appear: 
the patriarch and the grand masters interceded 
for him ; but the king would not receive him 
sigain to favour ; and by a new act of state ho 
gave the ci'own to the infant son of his sister 
Sybilla and her 'ltaliaii lor»l. Kaymond II. 
count of Tripoli, was nominated regent ; and, 
in order to avoid any suspicion of selfishness, ho 
insisted that the custody of the young monarch 
should be with Joscclyn de Courtenay; that 
the castles and fortresses of the kingdom should 
be kept by the two military orders, except the 
tow'n of Beritus, the revenues of which ought to 
support the dignity of the regency. The im- 
portant clause was added, that if Baldwin V. 
should die in his minoiity-, Raymond was to 

continue 
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coiiliiuic regent till the Pope, the empeiw of 
(ionnany, and the kings ot England and France 
liad decided between the rival claims of Sybilla 
aiulot Isabella* the daughter of Ahneric by Mary 
his second witc.’^ Ihildwiu IV, died within 
three jcars after this wise disposition of his 
Kingdom had been made; and his death was 
quickly followed by that of the infant monarch. 
The rc'^olutions of the council were forg*oltcn 
in the suggestions of ambition; Joscelyn de 
(’ourte.iav seized Peritus ; the patriarch was the 
friend ol Sjbdla ; the grand master of the Tem- 
plars haled the count of Tripoli ; and with this 
co-o)}eratioa of interests, Sybilla and her hus- 
band, Guy de Lusiguan, became queen and king 
of Jerusalem. t The inju-.tice and suddenness 
of this measure filled the country with amaze- 
ment. The barons were indignant at this de- 
fiance of their power ; and as Guy de Lu.signau 
had more of the courtly than the martial virtues, 
they despised their new sovereign.]; They 

placed 

* Archb. of Tyre, 1040-104S. Cont. of William of 
Tyre in Martenne, rol. v. p. 585, &c. Bernardus, c. 145. 
p,781. t^ella-was at that time married to Humphrey, 
lord of Thoron. 

■j- Bernardus, c. 147. p 782. 

I So despicable was Guy de Lusignan, that bis brother 
Geoffrey was right in saying, “ those who made my brother 
“ a king, would have made me a god if they had known 

“ me.” 
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CHAP. x> placed their hopes ou Humphrey dc Thorou ; 
but he pusillaniiaously decliued the honour of 
the crown of Jerusalem, and 8y bilk’s genius 
awed him into submission. Most of the bai’ons 
then yielded to circumstances^ and took the oath 
of fealty to the new king and (pieea** The 

count 

** mo.” Guy de Lusignan was despicable for his crimes as 
well as for his weaknesses. He had murdered Patric, earl 
of Salisbury. Henry II. banished him from the English 
dominions in France, the scene of the murder ; the exile as- 
sumed the cross, and went to the holy land. Hoveden, p. 
514. Dugdale, Baronage, vol. i. p. 175. Voltaire, in his 
tragedy of Zara, has made Lusignan a brave and noble per- 
sonage ; with the same poetical license as Rowe used, when 
he adorned Tamerlane with every virtue under Heaven. 

^ Hoveden and some other English writers have recorded 
a story, that the count of Tripoli and his friends proffered their 
allegiance to the queen, upon the reasonable condition that 
she should be divorced from Lusignan, and should chuse 
such a person for the partner of her throne as would be able 
to defend the kingdom. To this proposal the queen ex- 
pressed a ready assent, requirmg from the barons in return 
their oaths that they would acknowledge for sovereign whom- 
soever she elected. In full expectation that the choice 
would fall on the powerful count of Tripoli, they subscribed 
to tlie terms. A sentence of divorce from Lusignan was 
easily obtained by the queen ; and the ceremony of her 
coronation took place. After she had been crowned, ihe 
put the diadem on the head of Lusignan : she saluted him 
as her husband, bent the knee to him as king, and Cried 
aloud in a commanding voice and gesture, « those whom 
« God has joined, man must not separate."' The people 


were 
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count of Tripoli still withheld his alleg^iance; 
Guy de Lusignan, as violent as he was weak, 
besieged him in Tiberias : Raymond allied him- 
self with Saladin, and nobly declared that he 
w'ould not make peace with the usurper till the 
town of Beritus was resloied to himself as re- 
gent * HisMuselmanalliescraved his permission 
to pass into the royal territories. The count of 
Tripoli was divided in his good disposition to 
the Christians, and his fear of the anger of Sala- 
din ; and he endeavoured to reconcile his duties 
by allowing the Muselihans to cross the Jordan 
in the morning, and to repass it in the evening. 
He warned the Christians against quitting their 
homes during this singular incursion of the 
Moslems; but the imprudence of the grand 
master of the Templars broke the pc'ace One 
hundred and forty knights feailessly attacked 
seven thousand Muselmaus ; but oidy two of the 
cavaliers survived to repent of their rashness. 

At this period the power of Saladin had at- 
tained its height, and the hour was come when 

tlj,e 

were imposed upon by the grandeur of the spectacle ; and 
the astonished lords were obliged to submit. But muclf 
credit cannot be given to this entertaining story ; for it is 
at total variance with the narratives of Flagon and Cogges- 
hall, who are &r better witnesses than Hoveden. 

* Bernardus, c. 140, 141. 
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CHAP.x. the Latins were to feel the dreadful effects of 
~~ the consolidation of the Muselman strength. 
By the reputation of his talents and military 
virtues, by policy, by artifice, and also by the 
dagger (for in those days people saw what was 
passing, and kept a profound silence), by all 
these means, Saladin became lord of Syjr ia and 
Egypt ; the names of the sons of Nonreddin 
were obliterated from the coins of the kitc’dom, 
and the books of the mosque, and the atabeks 
of Syria sunk into oblivion In his riM; to su- 
preme dominion, he was often obliged to check 
his ma'^ter passion, hatred of the Christians ; and 
thou«h from the death of Almcric to the acces- 
sion ot Guy, the Latin kingdom could not boast 
perfect peace,* yet the balance of pov^cr re- 
mained 

* The wars between Saladin and the Chiistians, in the 
reign of Baldwin IV, arc not worthy of detoil, for they led 
to 110 decisive issues Ono circumstance, however, should 
be mentioned. A few hundred of the niiiitaiy orders fear- 
lessly attacked soni 3 thousand Mu«*elmans Only two or 
three of the valiant band survived the battle 1 h bravery 
of the troop was so heroic as to receive the admir ttw \ of the 
enemy. Some of the knights, after bavinj; lo^ \ tktn swords, 
threw themselves on the foe, and fought wi^h flien dsts. 
Others drew the Saracenjan arrows frooi thi/M bodi th, gad 
hurled ^hem nt the foe One of the Tentp^iaas, named 
de Mdlle, mounted on a white horsOj fpngld tfO 
the Saracens called him St. George, and^ a^ter, ihe battle^ 
they hung over him with respect, and even drank his blood, 

thinking 
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inained in its usual state, for Saladiu’s wars in ch.\p. x. 
Syria did not allow him to overwhelm the 
Fmnks. His love of religious hostilities wanted 
no stimulus, but the conduct of one of the 
barons of the kingdom of Jeru&alern would have 
driven the most peaceable monarch to war. In 
the vicissitudes of fortune, Reginald,* lord of 
Antioch, laid recovered his liberty, but he again 
found hijnsell a soldier of chance, for Oonstantia 
was dead, and her son had taken the reins of 
government. His snperhcial accomplishments 
once more found their admirer^ ; thclaiiy oj Karac 
and Montreal gave him her hand and harony ; 
and thus by his tir-t and hi.s third marriage 
he became a powerful lord on the Arabian 
tfontiers of Palestine. But in contempt of all 

existing 

tliinking they could thereby acquire his courage. Cogges- 
Imll, l>. 547, 552. Hi't. Ilieros. in Bongarfius, p. 1151. 

The last-quoted historian adds a circumstance which, if Mr. 

Burke had known of, he certainly would have introduced 
into his opening speech on Hastings’s impeachment, as a 
beautiful counterpart to a well-known delicate tale he told 
on that occasion. 

* The previous history of Reginald will he found in a 
subsequent page, when the general history of Antioch is de- 
tailed I have avoided much confusion and obscurity by 
arranging and classifying events ; and tbe present case is 
almost the only one where that mode of writing has been 
attended with inconvenience. 
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CHAP. X. existing treaties of peace between the nations, 
Reginald incessantly plundered and devastated 
the Moslem states. Saladin called for redress 
from the court of Jerusalem, but the govern- 
ment was too feeble to chastise a powerful 
ruffian, and in revenge the Moslems seized as 
prisoners fifteen hundred pilgrims, who had 
been shipwrecked on the Egyptian coast. But 
Reginald was unchanged ; he intercepted the 
caravans between India and Egypt, and even 
advanced to the valley of Rabid, within ten 
miles from Medina.* The sacrilegious designs 
and ceaseless robberies of the lord of Karac, 
inflamed the anger of Saladin to madness, and 
he swore by God and his prophet that he would 
retort the aggressions, and plunge his sword 
1187. into the heart of the infidel dog. When tran- 
quillity succeeded fierce civil discord, Saladin 
summoned his Turks to his standard, and fifty 
thousand horse, and a multitude of foot soldiers, 
heard with joy their leader’s intention to capture 
Jerusalem itself. After .some vicissitudes of war, 
he removed the seat of hostility to the castle of 
Tiberias, which was at that time the residence 
of the wife of the count of Tripoli. As span as 
the Muselman storm began to blacken the horj'^ 
zon of the Christians, Uie magnanimous Ray- 
mond 


* Abulfeda, ir. 5S. 
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mond forgot the injustice of Ltisignan^ and 
devoted hiittself to the general good. When 
flie^news of the' siege of Tiberias reached Jem- 
salemi„ the dount of Tripoli declared tliat he 
'ivoiiM willingly suffer his city to become the 
jirey to the Mtisolmans_, and advised the king to 
adhere to the tactics of defensive war, and in 
time the Saracenian army would be dissolveil/ 
by reason of the want of water and provisions, 
Bpt the grand master of the Templars persuaded 
the feeble Lnsignan that there was treachery 
veiled under this apparent disinterestedness, and 
acconling-ly it was resolved that arms should be 
opposed by arms. Many of the towns were 
drained of their soldiers, and popular impatience 
co-operated with the precipitancy of the monarch. 
Every breast beat high with the noble thought 
of exterminating the Muselmans, and prudence 
never whispered that there was danger in placing 
the fortunes of the kingdom on the event of a 
single battle. Saladin was encamped near the 
lake of Tiberias, and the Christians hastened 
to encounter him. But they soon experienced 
those evils from heat and thirst, which the count 
of Tripoli had prophecied would be the fate of 
their foes, if the Christians remained at rest. 
In the plain near IHberias the two armies met 
in conflict. For a whole day the engagement 
was in sus|>ence, and at night the Latins retired 

2 p to 
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CHAP. X. to some rocks, whose desolation and want of 
water had compelled them to try the fortune of 
a battle. The heat of a Syrian summer’s night 
was rendered doubly horrid, because the Sara- 
cens set fire to some woods which surrounded 
the Christian camp. In the morning the two 
annies were for a while stationary, in seeming 
consciousness that the fate of the Moslem and 
the Christian worlds was in their hands. But 
when the sun arose, the Latins uttered their 
shout of war, the Turks answered by the clangor 
of their trumpets and atabals, and the sanguinary 
tumult began. The bishops and clergy were, 
according to custom, the nourishers of martial 
virtue. They ran through the ranks, cheering 
the soldiers of the church militant. The piece 
of the true cross w'as placed on an hillock, and 
the broken squadrons continually rallied round 
it. Piety was equally efficacious on the minds 
of the Muselrnans, and the Saraceuian hatred 
of infidels was enkindled by the religious enthu- 
siasm of the Christians. The crescent had more 
numerous supporters than the cross, and for 
that reason triumphed. The battle ended in the 
massacre of the Latins. They who fell in the 
field were few in number when compared with 
those who were slain in the flight, or were 
hurled from the precipices. The fragment of 
holy wood was taken from the hands of the 

bishop 
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bishop of Acre. The kiu^, the master of the chap. x. 
Templars^ and the marquis of Moutferrab were ’ 
captured. The chief of the Hospilaliaus fled 
as far as Ascalon, ajid llieudied of his pounds.* 

In the time of the Crusadc.s, clemeuey to the Crudty of 
vanquished was not the virtue of Christians^ and 
it has in no a<^e been tlie quality of the Mos- 
lems. The valour of the I'emplars and llos- 
pitaliaus should have been respected by the 
brave and victorious Muselman ; but he hated 
them, because he had feared them, and death, 
or convcr.sion to Islainism, was the oidy choice 
wdiich he oflered to .such of the kni‘>hts as had 
been made prisoners. On this dreadful occa- 
sion, no seltish and secular considerations ob- 
structed the principles of \irlue; the religious 
heroism of the cavaliers equalled their military 
finnness, and all of them shewed by their man- 
ner of dying, the sincerity of their professions. f 
2 F 3 The 

^ Herolcl, cli.vi. Neub. lib. iii. cap, xvi. xvii, and xviii. 

Bohadin^ cli. xxxv. Matthew Paris, James de Vitry, and 
the anonymous author of the history of Jerusalem, at the 
end of the first volume of the Gesta Dei per Francos, speak 
in very general terms of this eventful battle. One of the 
Templars, in a letter which is preserved in Hoveden, p. 637> 
estimates the loss of the Christians at thirty thousand f ! 

But there were only twelve hundred loricati and twenty 
thousand foot soldiers engaged. James do Vitry, p. 1118. 

f It appears from the letter, cited in the last note, that 

two 
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The king and nobility anticipat(’d tlie choice of 
apostacy or martyrdonj ; but Saladin presented 
a cup of iced water to Lusignan, and by that 
act of hospitality assured him of his life. The 
king wished to pass the vessel to Reginald, lord 
of Karac : but Saladin declared that the viola- 
tor of truces deserved no mercy, and that in re- 
tribution for the attack which he had meditated 
upon the holy cities in Arabia, he must die or 
renounce his religion. His death was more 
honourable than his life ; virtue had been stifled, 
but not totally extinguished in the breast of 
Chatillou ; and at this fatal moment he shone a 
religious hero, and avowed that no Christian 
should pres(!rve his existence on base conditions. 
The scymitar of the Muselman severed his head 
from his body. No more blood was shed, but 
the vancpiished king and nobility were detained 
as prisoners, till their ransom should be agreed 
upon.* 

After having offered tlianks to God and his 
prophet for the victory at Tiberias, Saladin be- 
gan to reap the consequences. Acre, Jaffa, 
Ce.sarea, and Beritus, had been drained of their 

garrisons, 

two hundred and thirty Templars were hilled by Saladin 
after the battle of Tiberiaa. The number of the Hospita- 
Itan heroes I cannot find. 

* D’Herbelot, art. Salaheddin, vol, iii. p. 177. 
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garrisons, and thercfon; yielded to him. Tibe- 
rias, the immediate occasion of the battle, also 
fell, and the heroc.s of Asia encompassofd Tyre. 
The citizens were prepared to deliver the keys 
to Saladin ; but the bravery of a yonng cavalier 
revived th<;ir noble spirit. Conrad,* a son of 
William III. martpiis of Montferrat, was one 
of the most adventurous knighls of the day. 
Ilis services at Constantinople, in quelling a re- 
bellion, had been rewarded by the hand of the 
emperor’s sister ; but he (piickly left the palaces 
of luxury for tlie theatre of honour. Before his 
arrival in Palestine, the Muselmans had tri- 
umphed near Tiberias, and Conrad heard that 
in the general wreck of the Christian allairs, his 
father had fallen into the hands of Saladin. He 
repaired to Tyre, and his bold attitude checked 
the Turks, who withdrew tp the more important 
city of Ascalon. In the auxict y of doubt Saladin 
was cruel; but wlien success was certain, he 
was generally merciful. He offered peace to the 
Ascalouians ; but they cried that they cared not 
for their own lives : it was oidy the state of their 
children, and of the king of Jerusalem, that 
they reg’arded. Saladin was affected by their 
disinterestedness ; he took them under his protec- 
tion, and promised soon to set the king at liberty • 
2 F 3 Jerusalem 

* Conrad and the husband of Sybills, mentioned in p.426, 
were brothers* 
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CHAV. X. Jerusalem Ix'eaine the refuf*’e for such of the 
Chri^tiaus as luvl escaped llie .swords or the 
chains of tlio Tniks One hundred thousand 
people arc said lo ha\e been in the place : but 
so few Mere the soldiers, and so feeble was the 
j'ovcrmnent ol the r|uecn, that the holy city was 
no objt'ct of terror. Saladin declared his un- 
willingness to stain with human blood a spot 
w'hich even the Turks held in reverence, as 
having been sanctified b) the presence of many of 
God’s messengers lie olliTed the people, on 
condition of the surrender of the city, money 
and settlements in Syria. Prudence suggested 
the aeceplauce of this oiler, but, clinging to that 
feeling of superstition which had given birth to 
the holy wars, the Christians declared that they 
would not lesign lo the infidels the place where 
the Saviour had died. Saladin was indignant at 
this rejection of his kindness, and swore *0 enter 
the place sword in hand, and retaliate the dread- 
ful carnage which the Fianks had made in the 
days of Godfiej of Bouillon. The people cast 
their eyes on Balean of Ibelin as their com- 
mander The \(‘teran organised the forces ; 
and j>ut arms into the hands of the citizens. So 
great was the enthusiasm, that the clergy con- 
tributed the golden ornaments of the churches, 
which were all carrietl to the mint, and con- 
verted into money. Saladin attacked the wes- 
tern. 
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tern, and then the northern sides of the walls, chap. x. 
Diiriu"' fourteen days there were various engage- 
inents ; but the Christians, though brave to 
desperation, could never destroy the military 
engines of the Muselnians. The conliicts were 
dreadful ; every one fearlessly exposed his life, 
because the INIosleni fanatics were conscious, 
that if they died, they should instantly drink of 
the waters of Paradise, and because the Chris- 
tians were happy in exchanging an earthly for a 
heavenly Jerusalem. At (he end of fourteen 
days the Latins discovered that the walls near 
the gate of St. Stephen’s were undermined. 

Prom that inoiuent the defence of the city was 
abandoned ; the clergy prayed for the miracu- 
lous protection of heaven, the soldiers threw 
down their arms, and crowded into the churches. 

The consternation was augmented by the dis- 
covery of a corrc.spondeuce between some 
Greeks that w'ere in the place, and the Musel*- 
mans. The Latins then recollected the proflered 
clemency of Saladin, and a deputation of them 
implored a renewtd of it. But he urged the 
force of the oath which he had taken, and that 
it was ridiculous to capitulate for a fallen town. 

But, said he, if you will suiTender the city to 
me, I will behave to you with mercy, and allow 
you to redeem the inhabitants. After some de- 
liberation, the Christians resolved to trust the 
2 p 4 generosity 
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Oct 1187, 
Recapture 
of .lerusa- 
1cm. 


gcncrosily of the coiujueroi*. SahuUii itijmlatcd 
that tlie military and iiobles should be escorted 
to Tyre, and that the Latin population should 
become slaves, if they were not ransomed at the 
rate of ten crowns of gold for a man, tive for a 
woman, and one for a child, ^ 

After four days had been consumed by the 
miserable inhabitants in weeping over and em- 
bracing the holy scpulchjre and other sacred 
places, die Latins left the city, and passed 
through the enemy’s camp. Children of all 
ages clung round their mothers, and the strength 
of the fathers was used in bearing away some 
little portion of their household furniture. In 
solemn procession, the clergy, the queen, and 
her retinue of ladies followed. Saladin advanced 
to meet them, and his heart melted with com- 
passion, when they approached him in the atti- 
tude and with the air of sujipliauts. The 
softened warrior uttered some words of pity, 
and the women, encouraged by his sympathising 
tenderness, declared that one word of his would 
remove their distress. " Our fortunes and 
possessions,” they continued, you may 
" freely enjoy ; but restore to us our fathers, 
our husbands, and our brothers. With these 

" dear 

* Beroardiu, 795, &c. Continuation of William, 612, 
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“ dear objocis wc cannot bo entirely miserable. 
“ They vill take care of tis, and that dod 
“ whom we reverence, and who provides for the 
birds of the air, will not forget our children.” 
It is the generous remark of an enemy, that 
Saladin was in uothitig a barbarian but in name. 
With courteous clemency he released all the 
prisoners whom the women requested, and 
loaded them with presents. This action, wor- 
thy of a gentle and Cliristian knight, was not the 
consequence of a transient feeling of humanity ; 
for when he entered the city of Jerusalem, and 
heard of the tender care with which the military 
friars of St. John treated the sick, healloMcd 
ten of the order to remain in their hospital till 
they could complete their work of humanity.'*^ 

The infidels were once more established in 
Jeruisalcm. The great cross was taken dov\n 
from the church of tihc sepulchre, and for two 
days dragged through the mire of the streets. 

The 

* Bernardus^ p. 801. Contia. William of Tyre, p. 618, 
Bened. p. 485. In consequence of pecuniary redemp- 
tion, and Saladin 8 generosity to Ibelin and other barons, 
only a few thousand people remained prisoners. Many of the 
Christians who left Jerusalem went to Antioch : but Bohe- 
mond not only denied them hospitality, but even stripped 
tliem. They naarched into the Saraceniau country, and were 
well received. 
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huiuauit). 
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CHAP.x. The hells of the churches were melted^ and the 
(looi’s and walls of the mosque of Omar were 
l)uritied with Damascene rose-Avater. Prayers 
and thanksgivings a\ ere oflcred to Heaven for 
the victory, all individual merit was forgotten, 
and the conquest of Jerusalem was attributed 
to the bounty of God, and his desire for the uni- 
versal influence of Islamism * Ascalon, Lao- 
dicca, Gabala, Sidon, Nazareth, Bethlehem, all 
those places, and their territories, fell, when their 
great support was gone, and Tyre was almost 
the only town of consequence which remained 
to the Christians.f Though the metropolis of 
the Latin kingdom was lost, all was not lost, 
and the defl'nce of Tyre presents some inte- 
resting scenes. Saladin again prepared to level 
that city with the ground, and was again op- 
posed by the valiant Conrad. The Tyrians felt 
the indissoluble union subsistingbetween the re- 
ciprocal duties of aHegiamec and protection, and 
bound themselves, in the event of success, to 
acknowledge the young i)rince of Montferrat as 
their chief. A few military friars organised and 

disciplined 

* Bernardus, p« 801* ]Subridge> lib. 3. c. 18* Bohadin> 
ch* 36 « and two letters of the knights Templars in Palestine 
to their friends in Europe, in Hoveden, p. 637i 645. 

t Coggeshall Chron. in Martenne^ V. 81 2« Bohadin, 
cap* 42^ &c* 
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disciplined the volunteers; all the inhabitants 
took arms, and even the women shot arrows 
from the walls, or assisteil the operations of 
their husbands. Saladin cast immense stones 
into the town, and attacked it with all his 
ctibrts,* but the spirit of fixHHlom triumphed over 
the thirst of conquest, and the Mnselmans w'crc 
necessitated to raise the siege. Some time after 
the capitulation of Ascalon, Guy d(j fjusignan, 
the grand master ofthe Templars, and others, ob- 
tained their liberty ; and the husband of Sybilla 
solemnly renounced to Saladin his title to the 
kingdom of Jerusalem. The iu>principled Guy 
took the road for Tyre, and announced his re- 
solve to enter the city as sovereign lord. But 
the people, more indignant at his cowardice 
than his peilidy, declared that the ])rince of the 
town should be the man wlio had .so nobly pre- 
served its independence. The kjiights of St. 
John supported the young cavalier; and it was 
in vain that the grand master of the I'emplars, 
who adhered to his miserable friend, made a 

vehement 

* It is said that during the siege, Saladin caused Conrad's 
father to be drawn before the walls, and proclaimed that the 
old man’s head should be taken off. But Conrad told the 
lierald that Saladin could not, without the utmost danger to 
himself, put a prisoner of war to death who had surrendered 
on his parole. 


CHAP. X. 
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ciiAi*. X. volunneut resistance to the prolciisious of 
Conrad/ 

I'fiimii. The valour of the citizens of Tripoli chccketl 
the victorious Sahulin, ami the Moslem hero 
went to the more easy subjugation of the An- 
tiochian states (whose history I shall presently 
relate), Avhen he heard of the approach to the 
shores of Palestine of the king of Sicily, who 
was the first monarch of the west that flew to 
arms when the direful news reached Europe of 
the catastrophe at Tiberias. The count of Tri- 
poli died, and uith him ceased the dynasty in 
the east of llaymond count of Thoulouse. 
Raymond II. died ehildle.ss, and he be.sto\\ed 
his county on his godson, llaymond 111. son of 
llohetnond 111. prince of Antioch. f 

Hisiorjof Antioch was the state which principally suf- 
tii'riutmai fered in consequence of the fall of Ede.ssa. The 
alid Turks could cross the Euphrates without op- 
position. The warlike llaymond of Poitiers 
lost his life in attempting to resist Noureddin, 

the 

* Bornardus, p.80l, &c. Neub. lib. 3. c. 19. Diceto. 
64f2» The naval forces of the Tyrians and Pi&ians attacked 
Azotus in tlie year 1188. The Arabic emir was taken, and 
Conrad exchanged him for the old marquis ; who died soon 
afterwards, 
t See note L, 
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the stron;^ foilress of Apamca yieldocl to the chap, x 
Muselmaiij and happily the livalryofsoine Syrian 
Atabcks called him from his career of victory, 
Kaymond's widow, Constantia, disdaitjod for 
awhile the anlhoritative advice of the barons of 
Palestine, to associate with herself in marriage 
some potent lord for the better government of 
Antioch during the minority of her son ; but 
three years after the death of her first lord, she 
elected for her hirsband Reginald do tliatillon 
lord of Karac and Montreal.* The new' regent 
conciliated the Pisans by giving them a settle- 
ment in Laodicca, and renewing their jirivileges 
in Antioch. f In expectation of a liberal reward 
from Manuel, Reginald reduced Toros prince 
of Armenia and Cilicia to subjection. But as . 
tlie emperor failed in his promises, the prince of 
Antioch, w ith more auger than wisdom, sailed 

to 


* The archbishop of Tyre (p. 926) is very severe on the 
pretensions of Reginald. He upbraids him with being a 
mere soldier of fortune ; but lie certainly was of the respec- 
table family of the lords of Chatillon sur Marne, See I’Art 
de verifier les Dates, &c. I. 

f The Pisans seem always to have been the great sup<- 
porters of the Antiochian and Tripolitan states; if any con- 
clusions may be drawn from the great privileges which the 
princes of Antioch and Tripoli were continually making '0 
them. See the charters in Muratori, Antiq. Italiee Med. 
Aivi. Dissert. 30, 
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Novciiibcr, 

1160. 


to Cyprus^ and plundered the imperial states. 
Manuel did not succiinib with tameness to this 
insult ; he led a lar^'e army into Antioch ; Regi- 
nald was compelled to submit to the conse- 
quences of indiscretion, and with a lialter round 
his neck he gave his sword to the emperor. 
Peace was granted to him^ and the Grecian 
force returned to Constantinople. Reginahl 
then directed his arnjs against the Turks, but 
after some successes his imprudence and cupi- 
dity made him tall into an ajnbuscade^ and he 
was conducted prisoner to Alej)po. In 1163, 
Boheinond the third was ackrmwledged lord 
of Antioch ; but his personal vices, and politi- 
cal profligacy, were decj)ly injurious to the 
Christians. He had strengthened Ins house by 
marrying his sister Mary to the em])cror Ma- 
nuel, whose wife Irene had d.ed, and by mar- 
rying Irene or Theodora, the niece of his bro- 
ther-in law. But about the year 1181 (not more 
than a twelve month after the second marriage) 
he banished his wife and infant child, and mar- 
ried anothei’ woman, and his irregular conduct 
deserved and received the censures of the church. 
His ow'u patriarch excommunicated him ; in re- 
turn he confiscated the estates of the prelate and 
his sufiiagans, and disgusted and alarined at the 
war between church and state the respectable 

inhabitants 
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inhabitants of Antioch emigrated. But by the chap. x. 
wise and benevolent interposition of the ditfe- 
rent authorities of Jerusalem, peace was re- 
stored. The nobles of Antioch rctunved, and 
tlie dignity of the church was preserved by the 
agreement that although the functions of the 
civil and eccle.''i«!Slical magistrates should be 
performed, yet the pereonal excommunication 
of Bohemoud should continue till he recalled 
his second wife.* 

After the fall of Jerusalem, Saladin carried his 
conquering army into the principality of An- 
tioch. Five and tv^enty towns submitted, and 
Antioch itself became tributary to the Muscl- 
mans.f 

The victories of SaUulin, and the loss of K«'rospec»' 
Jeru-salem, were melancholy contrasts to those 
hopes of the triumidi of Christianity over Isla- 
mistn which the council of Clermont had held 
out to Europe. In the eight y-eight years that 
the Crusader-s possessed the holy city, peace 
seldom dwelt about h<u‘ walls : surrounded by 
numerous hostile nations, she was in a continual 
siege; and as great a number of her wars were 

undertaken 

* Arch, of Tyre, 1019, &c. 

f Sanutus, lib, 3. pars. 9. cap. 9. Bohadin, cap. 4r6, &c. 
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CHAP. X. untlorlakoH for the maiutenaace of her existence, 
as for I he jjurposes of conquest. In the lime of 
(Jodlrey of liouillon, Asia was in a state of more 
than usual imbecility. The Arabian and Tar- 
tarian storms w'(Te spent, the calijihs were pon- 
tills rather than sovereijifu princes, and the 
great empire of their predecessors was dismem- 
bered and scattered. But states which are 
forauid by arms, not by policy, are as quick in 
tlu'ir ri.se as rapid in their decay, aud ruin.aud 
disorder are the .set'ues of ambition. The pas- 
sions and abilities of the enterprising lords of 
Syiia raisetl several jxlwerfnl governments; the 
hostile aspect of the Moslems increased in 
t<‘rror, when the imperial and royal crowns of 
(ierniany and France wc'rc brok(m ; and the 
ere.scont triumphed over the cross when Saladin 
united and led the Mnsrdman nations to the 
conquest of Jerusalem.* In strength of body, 
and j)ersonal and Juilitary prowes.s, the Turks 
and the Franks were <‘(jual;f but the Turks 

were 

■* The archbishop of Tyre states the consolidation of the 
Muliammcdan powers as a great cause of the overthrow of 
the Christians, p. 1001, 

f Among the causes of the superiority of the Turks over 
the Latins, in the decline of the kingdom, James de Vitry 
mentions the improvement of the Muselmans in military 
equipments. He says, that when the Latins first invaded 
Palestine, the Sareceos were unskilful in battle, and knew 

only 
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were in multitudes ; the Franks were few,* and chap, 
as the twelfth century was an age of war rather 

VOL. I. 2 G than 

only the use of the bow ; but that, in the course of time, 
they acquired Latin discipline, and the Latin mode of fight- 
ing, with swords, lances, &c. p. 1115, 1116, in Bongarsius. 

These assertions are in direct contradiction to the statement 
of that excellent historian, Albert of Aix, who, in describing 
the preliminaries to the battle of Doryleum, mentions the 
armour and shields of the Turks, and, according to him, the 
archers preceded the heavily armed troops precisely in the 
Francic fashion. Lib. ii. c. xxvii. p. 206. It cannot, how- 
ever, be supposed, that the weapons and modes of warfare 
of the Asiatic soldiers, precisely assimilated to the European 
forms : though it is likely that offensive and defensive armour 
perpetually varied, and that each of the hostile nations 
adopted many of the ideas of the other. But a perusal of 
the historians of the crusades will leave an impression on the 
mind, that, however varied might have been the minute alte- 
rations, yet that the general character of the arms of the 
respective combatants was different ; that the Latins were 
heavily armed, and chiefly trusted for success to tlie force 
and weight of their charge ; and that the Turks had lighter 
arms, and confided in the celerity of their evolutions. The 
first Crusaders had more enthusiasm, but less discipline, 
than the last : for there is no doubt that the art of war im- 
proved among Christians as time advanced. The atabeks 
Zenghi and Noureddin, Shiracouch and Saladin, were far 
greater generals than Kilidge Arslan and Kerboga, and their 
superiority had, of course, great weight in events. 

* An account of the military force of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem has been already given, p. 319, ante. The state 
was occasionally assisted by new volunteers from Europe. 

The vow which brought them to the holy land was gene- 

rally 
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cHAP.!x. than of policy, the Latins did not by iutelloc- 
tual superiority raise themselves above their 
eneinie'?. IMie Christians sei upled not to break 
trcatic->^ with tlie Musclmans : they never at- 
tempted to conciliate the foe, or to live in terms 
of larj^e and liberal inU-reoursc*. Except in the 
case of Egypt, they allow^t'd the Saraccnian na- 
tions 

rally for a limited time, at the conclusion of which they 
“ were always impatient to depart. Their armies broke up 
<< at the most critical conjunctures, as it was not the neces- 
sity of the service, but the extent of their vows which 
held them together. As soon, therefore, as they habi- 
tuated themselves to the country, and attained some cx- 
perieuce, they were gone, and new men supplied their 
‘‘ places, to acquire experience by the same misfortunes, 
and to lose it by the same inconstancy.** Burke's 
Abridgement of English History. Burke's Works, vol. x. 
p. 8vo. edit. 

^ It was impossihlv' that any respect could be entertained 
for people like the L.uins, who were not only cruel invaders 
and sanguinary persecutors, but common robbers. At one 
time Baldwin 111. gave the Mubchnans liberty of pasturage 
round Baneas. As soon as the ground was covered with 
flocks of sheep, the Christian soldiers broke into the coun* 
try, carried away the animals, and murdered their keepers. 
Archb. of Tyre, lib. xviii. cap. cxii. The principle of not 
keeping faith with infidels, seems consequent on a dogmj^ in 
the Decretals. J uramentum contra ulilitateni ecclesiasti- 

cam prajstitum non tenet.*’ Tancred and St. Louis were 
almost the only two eminent Crusaders who distinguished 
tlicmsclvcs for preferring honesty and truth to utility and 
conv<f>oience. 
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lions lo nnite^ witliout. making any endeavour 
to break their force, and they were too proud 
and too ignorant to win any members to their 
cause, from the great contedcraey of Atabeks. 
Conciliation could only be the result of weak- 
nc'js ; a tender pitying forbearance of error was 
hold a criminal indifference by aVmed saints. 
The Moslem contemjjt of infidels was not more 
sincere than was the hatred which the Christians 
felt for the suppof ol enemies of God. The 
mere po'^se^sion by the Muselmans of the land 
where the sou of heaven had lived and died, was 
a crime in the ejes of the faithful, and prescrip- 
tion, the soundest and most solid title that is 
known in public jnri.sprudence, was despised 
by fanaticism. Tlu; jveople of the east were 
Moslems, the people of the west were Chris- 
tians; and the diirereuco of religion blotted out 
and cancelled all the rights both of nature and 
society. 

The early w l iters accounted for the evanes- 
cence of the Fraaclc sUitc in Palestine, on the 
false principle, that worldly prosperity is always 
the reward of virtue, and that vice is never tri- 
umphant. The wrath of heaven, they say, 
visited the crimes of the Croises ; and those 
crimes were so enormous, that a description of 
them would appear more like a satire than a his- 
a G 3 tory. 


CHAP. X. 
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CHAP.x, tory. Vice, both in her hoiTid aiul her alliuiug 
forms, it is allirmcd, disgraced the kingdom, 
and Me know not Mhclher to admire most, the 
declaration of one author,’* that the clergy were 
as depraved as the laity ; or to lake as another 
test tlie singular assertion of an equally grave and 
eminent historian,!' that there M'Hs notone chaste 
woman in Palestine. Put Mhatever might have 
been the state of morals, although vice was per- 
haps more prevalent than virtue, although orien- 
tal luxury had spread its soft infection, still the 
history of the first Crusaders shews that the holy 

sepulchre 

* Jacob de Vi try. Amidst the general declamations of 
this worthy author against vice, I observe some circum- 
stances which made the state of crime peculiarly deplorable, 
Palestine was the refuge of the abandoned and profligate 
people of Europe. Justice appears to have been wretchedly 
administered in the holy land. After the commission of 
crimes, people fled from the Christian settlements into the 
Muhammedan states, and purchased impunity by apostacy. 
J. dc Vitry, p. 1097. I do not think that the manners of the 
Christians were more corrupt at the close, than at the com- 
mencement, of the kingdom. In the year 1120, the state 
was under the affliction of its granaries being devoured by 
locusts and rats. The political economists thought that this 
event was the judgment of God on the horrible sins of his 
people. A council was held at Naplousa, and if the state of 
morals can be judged of from the code of laws then promul- 
gated^ vice must have reached its maturity of corruption. 
Sec p. S4}5, note, ante. 

t Archb of Tyre. 
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sepulchre was reilceiiieth notwitlistandiii^ its chap. x. 
chamihons were utterly unworthy of viiulicatin<>’ 
its cause ; uud that, wliether iu excess or iu fa- 
luiue, iu protli^aey or if] holiness, the valour of the 
martial pilgrims was tiiumphant. Some other 
causes must be sought for. The greatness of 
the power of Saladiti has been meutioued. It 
was the want of fiiiiou rather than the want of 
moral virtue, that accelerated the ruin of the 
Christian kingdom. The evils of the aristo- 
cratical nature of the feudal system were expe- 
rieiiccd, and when the French l)arons returiied 
to Europe after the failure Ixdbrc Dfunascus, 
they stated witli truth that the divisions among 
the Latin princes were one great cause of the 
Musehuans’ succe.ss. (,U\il di.'isoutious among 
the lords of Palestine paralysed the Clwistiau 
power.* 

The turbulence and ambition ofthe barons fre- 
(lucntly thwartcjl the general good ; but thegreat- 
est evils resulted from the altercations ofthe Hos- 
pitallers with the priesthood, atul from the mut ual 
2 G 3 jealousy 

* Bayle’s observation on the failure of the crusade of 
Thibaud V. count of Champagne, is a good one Par les 
raisons ordinaires, e’est ^ dire par la mauvaise intelligence 
des princes croisez, cette expedition n’aboutit if ricn. Bayle, 
art. Thibaut. 
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CHAP. X. jealousy l)ch\ een the two chief military orders. 
Dll a former occasion it has been stated, (hat on 
account of their martial services, the Papal See 
gTanlcfl various pri\ile«es to the knights of 
St John. Considering that the Hospitallers 
employed their fortunes for the maintenance of 
the poor, and the entertainment of pilgrims, the 
Pope dispensed with their paying tithes to the 
church He prohibited the patriarch from pub- 
lishing any sentence of intei-dict or excommu- 
nication against them ; and they were not to 
regard any general interdict on the countries 
wherein their preceptories might be situated. 
By these means the chuich of the Hospitallers 
was perfectly independent of the church of Jeru- 
salem Perpetual disputes occurred respecting 
the interference of jurisdiction, and it was the 
great complaint of the patriarch, that the Hos- 
pitallers received men into their communion 
whom the church had excommunicated * Rome 
was made the court for the settlement of these 
altercations. Most of the bishops of Palestine 

appeared. 


* The archbishop of Tyre (p. 932, &c.) is the only origi- 
nal writer who mentions these disputes. As may be expect- 
ed, he took the side of the church, and does not tell us the 
case of the Hospitallers. A detail of the disputes is not a 
desideratum. The marking of the existence of the impenum 
in impeno is the great matter. 
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appeared, and pl<?udc<l uhat they termed tlie chap. x. 
cause of religion, and called iij>ou the Po])e to 
grant them tithes, and to restore tlie primitive 
discipline of tJie church. Only two of the car- 
dinals were disposed to rescind the papal de- 
crees, and it was clear to the rest that tliere w^as 
no sufficient reason for weakening the papal 
authority over the military knights, by putting 
them also under episcopal jurisdiction. The 
subject was indefinitely adjourned, and the dis- 
putants returned to Palestine. 

We have marked as one sign of ruin in the 
kingdom of Jerusalem, the dissentions between 
the church and the knights of St. John. But 
much more pregnant with evil were the dissen- 
tions between those knights and the Templars. 

Every event in the military history of the Latin 
kingdom had shewn, how valuable to the Chris- 
tian cause had been the military friars and the 
red cross knights. Those warriors were the 
llower of Christendom, and the exactness of 
their discipline held in subordination the nu- 
merous mercenary troops whom their immense 
Wealth enabled them to support. In the in- 
fancy of those societies, a generous emulation 
prompted them to deeds of heroism ; but in the 
course of time, the fine spirit of their institution 
became mingled with worldly views, and a 
2 o 4 noble 
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OHAP.x. noble jealousy of prc-ciniuencc in danger de- 
generated into personal malice and hatred. As 
the knights were the allies, and not the sub- 
jects of the king, no war was undertaken, and 
no battle was fought, without their concurrence. 
But as each division ofknights was independent 
of the other, there were endless altercations 
about precedency in council and situation in 
the field. The disputes became known, and 
were general throughout Christendom, for there 
was scarcely a noble family that had not some 
of its members in one of those societies. Every 
eye was turned to the papal court for the arbi- 
tration of their disputes. Alexander III. de- 
clared, that the bond of charity ought to unite 
Christians of every denomination. By his influ- 
ence, a treaty of peace was signed between the 
two orders. But the Pope could not remove 
the great causes of dispute, ambition and ava- 
rice, and therefore dissatisfaction slept in the 
thin ashes of a seeming friendship. 
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Note (A).— Page 6, 

The palmer's dress was simple, consistently with the se- 
riousness of his object. Drayton describes the ** palmer 
** poore in homely russet Polyolb. S. 12, p. 198, ed* 

1622, cited by Mr.^ Todd, note on the Fairy Queen of 
Spenser, vol. iii. p. 252. Palmers’ weeds are frequently 
mentioned in old romances as a disguise, in which knights 
and ladies travelled. Thus in Bevis of Hampton, (also cited 
by Mr. Todd,) Sabere tells his son Terry, whom he is about 
to send into the ‘‘ Sarrasins land” in search of Bevis, 

Palmers x^^eeds thou shalt weave, 

So maist thou better of him heare.” 

Afterwards Bevis himself, meeting with a palmer, thus ad- 
dresses him : — 

« Palmer,'* he said, “ doe me some favour ; 

** Give thou me thy weed, 

« For my cloathing and for my steed.” 

So in the history of King Lear, 

— • we will go disguisde in Palmers' meds. 

That no man shall mistrust us what we are* 

Milton has made a most beautifully poetical application of 
the subject. 

When the gray-hooded Even, 

Like a sad votarist in Palmers* meed, 

Rose from the hindmost wheels of Pheebus' wain. 

Comus, verse 188, &c. 

1 shall 
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I shall conclude with Spenser’s description of a Palmer. 

A silly man, in simple weeds foreworne. 

And soil’d with dust of the long dried way ; 

His srtndales were with toilsome traveil tome, 

And /.ice all land with scorching sunny ray. 

As he had traveild many a souimers day 
Through boyling sands of Arabic and Inde ; 

And in his hand a Jacob's stafte, to stay 

His weary limbs upon ; and eke behind 

His scrip did hang, in which his needments he did bind. 

Fairy Queen, book I. canto 6, st. 35. 

Note (B).— Page 39. 

The father of this Bohemond was a Norman gentleman, 
named Robert Wiscard, who made a trade of w^ar, and at 
the head of fifteen knights went into Apulia, on the invita- 
tion of some other Normans who had established themselves 
in Magna Grecia. By arms and address, Robert became 
(about the year 1058,) master of Apulia and Calabria, and, 
indeed, of all the country which forms the present kingdom 
of Naples. Pope Nicholas II. gave him the title of duke. 
One of his brothers, Richard, w as prince of Capua, and the 
other, Robert, earl of Sicily. He then aspired to further 
conquests ; and, giving Apulia to his younger son, Roger, 
he crossed the Adriatic with his other son, Bohemond. The 
mother of Roger was an Apulian woman ; but Bohemond 
was of the perfect Norman race. Wiscard took Durazzo t 
but he was summoned to Italy by Pope Gregory VII. in 
order to aid him in resisting the emperor Henry, and the 
imperial ecclesiastic Guibert of Ravenna ; the latter of whom 
was afterwards the antagonist of Urban. The Norman twice 
reinstated Gregory, and as often sacked Rome. The Pope 
preserved his friendship by the promise of the splendid title 
of Emperor of the West. The arms neither of Constanti- 
nople nor of Venice could subdue the young Bohemond ; 

and 
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tmd he conquered Illyria and Macedonia, and the country 
from Durazzo to Thessalonica. His father returned to 
Greece ; but he died before the dismembered Greci«^n states 
could be reduced to the permanent subjection of his family. 
Some writers say that Alexius flattered the vanity of Robert’s 
wife by the promise of an imperial union ; and at the em- 
peror’s instigation she poisoned her husbaild. A. D. 1085, 
Alexiad, book 1 — 4*. Du Cange's Notes. William of 
Malmsbury, (Sharp’s translation,) 336, 407. Giannonc, 
Istoria di Napoli, lib. 9. c. 1, 4» lib. 10. c, 2, 6, 7* It is 
most probable, however, that Robert died a natural death ; 
for the Calabrians do not at all countenance the accusation 
of the French and English waiters against Alexius. L’Art 
de verifier les Dates, III. 806 — 808. The Norman princes 
were powerful in Italy ; and the prudent Urban neglected 
nothing which could gain their friendship. Sec the life of 
Pope Urban in the eighth volume of the Literary History of 
France, by the Maurite Monks, Most of the circumstances 
mentioned iu this note materially corroborate the opinion of 
Malmsbury, that Boheraond was the adviser of Urban in the 
affair of the first Crusade. 

Note (C). — Page 55. 

Before we commence the history of the first Crusade, 
some account should be given of the principal sources 
whence it is drawn. 1. Htsioria Hierosoli/mltana Roberti 
MonachL Robert accompanied the Crusaders; and he is 
apparently a faithful historian. 2. Ilier, Baldrici 

ArchiepiscopL Baldric assisted at the council of Clermont, 
but did not go to Jerusalem, His book, however, was re- 
vised fay an abbot who went. 3. Hist» Francorum Raimondi 
De AgUes, This writer was a canon in the'cathedral of Pay, 
ill the Valais,' under bishop Adhemar. He was the chap- 
lain and friend of the count of Tholouse during the Crusade. 
4. Historia Hierosolimetance Expeditionis edita ah Alberto 

Canoni 
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Canoni Aquemis Ecclcsue. Albert was a contemporary, 
though not an eye-witness of the first Crusade. His history 
is full and interesting, and reaches to the year 1120. 
5. Fulcherii Carnotensis Gesfa Peregrlnanthm Francorum^ 
&c. Fulcher was the chaplain of the count of Chartres, and 
then of Baldwin, brother of Godfrey, during the first Cru- 
sade. His history extends a few years further than that of 
Albert. It is an important document ; but his style is so 
sesquipedalian and infiated, that the task is no light one to 
read his book. 6. Gesta Dei per Francos, edita a Guiherto, 8ic, 
Guibert was a contemporary. The basis of his book is 
Fulcher. He does not correct his original in any point of 
history, but frequently in the dreams, visions, &c. about 
which Fulcher was more superstitious than even his bigotted 
associates. I have seldom found that Guibert has men- 
tioned things unknown to other writers ; and his style is 
affected and bombastical. 7. Historia rerurriy cd\ta 
Willermo Tyrensl Archiepiscopo, William flourished in the 
twelfth century. His history, taken as a whole, is by far the 
best narrative of events in Jerusalem from the time of the 
first Crusade to the beginning of the reign of Baldwin IV. 
He is not less valuable for the matters previous to his time 
than of those with which he was contemporary. He was a 
judicious compiler, and a correct observer. Ills Latin is 
far more classical than that of anywTiter whom we have 
characterised ; and he is more frequently the historian than 
the mere chronicler. All these historians will be quoted 
from the noble collection of Bongarsius, called the Gesta 
Dei per Francos, printed at Hanover in fol. 1611.* The 
copy of Fulcher, in the fourth volume of Duchesne, is more 
methodically arranged than the one in Bongarsius, and 
contains about ten pages more matter. When Bongarsius 

fails 

was Jortin who first said that this book should be called Gcita 
Diaboli per Francos ; an expression winch Gibbon cheerfully adopted. 
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fails me, I shall quote Du Chesne. 8. Petri Tudehodi 
Sacerdotis Sciracensis Hist, de Hieros. Jtiner : Tudebode was 
an eye-witness of most of the events in the first Crusade. 
His book was not found till after the publication of the 
collection of Bongarsius. Duchesne has placed it in his 
fourth volume of French historians. The editor, and many 
subsequent writers, have strangely overrated its merits. 
Tudebode is much shorter than Albert and others; and 
passes over, or slightly notices, many important facts. 9. 
Radulphus Cadomensis dc Gesiis TancredL Ralph of Caen 
went to the holy land a few years after the taking of Jerusa- 
lem, and became the friend and biographer of Tancred. 
Fulcher’s style is simple if compared with that of the Nor- 
man monk. It could have been from national prejudice 
only that M. de la Rue said that the history of his country- 
man was written in a manner but little inferior to that of 
Tacitus. Archaeologia, vol. xii. p. 53. Martcnne and Du- 
rand published Ralph of Caen in the third volume of the 
Thes. Nov. Anccdot. but the best edition is in the fifth 
volume of Muratori, Her. Scrips Ital. 10. Belli sacri his^ 
toria in Mabillon, Mus. Ital. 2 vol. p. 130 — 2i0. This his- 
tory was found in the monastery of Cassino by Mabillon, 
during the course of his literary journey through Italy. The 
name of the writer is not known ; but whoever he was, he 
has only a place in the secondary rank. His book is for 
the most part a compilation from Tudebodus and Radulphus 
Cadomensis. Mabillon observed the similarity between his 
MS. and the first Gesta in Bongarsiut^, but did not refer to 
the historian of Tancred. 11, 12. Two anonymous writers ; 
each book under the title of Gesta Francorum et aliorum 
Hierosolymitanorum, in Bongarsius, p. 1 — 29. p. 561 — 621. 
The first of these works is an improvement of Tudebode; 
and the second is avowedly an abridgment of Fulcher : but 
the writer is original in many parts of his work. 13. Wil^ 
Ham of Malmsbury, One of the earliest, and certainly the 

best 
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best of the English monkish historians. The first Crusade 
occurred in his childhood ; and though lie was sometimes mis- 
informed respecting military events, yet his account is alto- 
gether spirited and philosophical. 14. Matthew, a priest of 
Edcssa, died very old, A D* 1144. He wrote a history of 
his country in the Armenian language. Such part of it as 
relates to the first Crusade has been translated into French 
by M. Chahan de Cerhied, and published in the ninth vo- 
lume of the Notices des MSS du Roi. I shall only quote 
Matthew when we come to the foundation of the Edessene 
principality. He makes Joscelyn de Courtenay accompany 
Godfrey ; and is guilty of so many other palpable blunders, 
as to be of no general use. 15 Comnena: Alexias , Gr. et 
Lat. fob Venice, 1729, enriched with the notes of that dili- 
gent searcher into the obscure recesses of antiquity, Charles 
du Frcsne,du Cange. The princess Anna, daughter of the 
emperor Alexius, was born about the year 1083. The tenth 
and eleventh books of her work relate to the period of the 
first Crusade. The princess was vain, ignorant, and partial. 
But her history must be studied, because it contains the 
only Grecian account of the first Crusade. 10. De Guignes, 
Hist* de,^ HunSf volume the second. This book completes 
our authorities, for it comprises an abridgment of the Arabic 
historians, Ben Latir, Abulfeda, and Aboulmabasen, It may 
be regretted, perhaps, that the Arabic authors are- so few 
when compared with the Latins. But the monkish histories 
bear great marks of truth. The writers confess and de- 
scribe the vices of the Crusaders ; and as the shedding of 
Saracenian blood was not considered an offence, we need 
net apprehend that any facts of the war have been concealed- 
1 have received but little benefit from the work of Ekhard, 
contained in the fifth volume of Martenne, Vet. Scrip. Amp. 
Coll. It is in general accordance with the great authorities 
in the Gesta Dei per Francos, bat contains no additional 
matter. Such parts of Ordericus Vitalis as relate to the first 

crusade; 
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crusade, are only transcribed or abridged from archbishop 
Baldric s account : but for collateral matters 1 have often 
found the Ecclesiastical History of the Anglo-Norman monk 
highly valuable. 


Note (D).— Page 57. 

The exact date ol* plenary indulgences cannot bo Jiscer- 
tained ; but this canon accelerated the practice. In the 
early ages of the church it was thought that sins against God 
ought to be followed by terrestrial as well as celestial justice. 
Scales of offences and punishments were, therefore, framed ; 
and should be consulted by all those legislators whose prin- 
ciple of penal law is retribution, and not the good of society. 
Fasts and prayers were the usual penalties. As the world 
grew older vices multiplied, and neither certainty nor seve-» 
rity of punishment seemed to be of use. Offences were so 
numerous, that the longest life could not expiate tlicm ; and, 
whenever death came, there was always a long unsettled 
arrear. The church now said, that retribution could be 
made by substitute as well as in persons and a ru w scale of 
crimes and expiations was made. The people commuted 
their offences for gold, and the priests acted as their depu- 
ties in saying the proper number of prayers. Kings and 
princes, for the good of their souls, gave lands unto the 
church. Those unfortunate people who could not pay, 
were obliged to submit to flagellation ; and it became the 
option of a great man, whether he would pay his money to 
the church for prayers, or get some callous mercenary to 
bear his sins upon liis back. From this statement of the 
practice respecting ecclesiastical censures, the importance 
of the plenary indulgence^ mentioned in the text is evident. 
The plenary indulgence affected various descriptions of men. 
The barons of the eleventh century lived in the daily com- 
nwssion of crime, and the clergy often visited them severely 
for tlieir plunder of churches and of the poor. The punish- 
ment 
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ment most deeply felt by these ruffians of quality, was the 
not being allosred to bear arms, or to appear on horseback. 
When, therefbre, the crusade was preached, it was joyfully 
received by the nobles. They might pursue their usual 
course of life j and a repetition of crime would atone for 
former sins. 


Note (E).— Page 127. 

Mail armour was of two sorts, scale mail (squamata vestis) 
and chain mail (hamata vestis). The scales were sown on a 
lining of leatlier or cloth : but the mail meshes were con- 
nected together like links of a chain, and were not attached 
to any thing ; the whole exhibiting a kind of net work, of 
which (in some instances) the meshes were circular, with every 
iron link separately rivetted. The chain mail and the scale 
mail were used sometimes separately, and at other times con- 
jointly. The hauberk was a complete covering of double 
chain mail from head to foot. It consisted of a hood joined 
to a jacket, with sleeves, breeches, stockings, and shoes ; to 
'which were added gloves, or gauntlets, of the same construc- 
tion. It was girt round the body with a strap, called a bal- 
teus. Some hauberks opened before like a modern coat : 
others were closed like a shirt. Only knights, and those 
not of the poorest sort, might wear the hauberk. A species 
of armour, called a shirt or coat of mail (in shape like a car- 
ter’s smock frock) was worn by some soldiers. It was either 
with or without sleeves, and reached to the knees. Indeed 
originally the hauberk was nothing more than a coat of mail, 
and in that dress the knights were generally clad in the first 
crusade. But they had the shoes and hose of mail also. The 
squire might wear the coat or shirt of mail simply, without the 
hood, sleeves, breeches, or hose of mail. A garment, called 
a gambeson, was worn by soldiers. It was a sort of doublet 
or waistcoat, composed of many folds of linen stuffed with 
cotton, wool or hair, quilted, and commonly covered with 

leather. 
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leather. Altliougli it was chiefly worn under the coat of 
niaih to protect the body from being bruised by the strokes 
of the sword or lancc, it was occasionally used as a surcoat, 
and riclily ornamented Mail armour wjis in general wear 
during all the crusades. In France, at the close of the thir- 
teenth century, it was succeeded h}^ plate armour, or large 
plates of solid iron, fitted to the various parts of the form. 
Soldiers had, for a long time, been making approaches to 
this complete casing of steel. The gorget, or tliroat-picce, 
the knee-pieces, and the breast-iron, or piece of iron over tlie 
breast, had lor years been in use. Wiien plate armour was 
in fashion, the knight carried a dagger, wherewith he might 
kill his dismounted and rc'cumbent antagonist ; who, in con- 
sequence of his iron incasement, could only feel the shock, 
but not the sharpness, of a lance. The dagger was called 
la misericorde, because the time of its disj)Iay was the mo- 
ment when the worsted cavalier cried for mere} . Mail ar- 
mour stood its ground longer in England than in France. It 
was more or less in custom from the time of ibe Norman 
conquest till the fifreenth century, Henry IV. was the last 
monarch that wore it. Du Cange on Joinville, note 31, 
part 2. Sirutt, on the Habits, &c of the Enghsli, vol. ii, 
p. 17G. Grose on Ancient Armour. lutruduction to Gough’s 
Sepulchral Monuments. Notes to the Fabliaux, ^c. Ae 
Albert mentions the head pieces as having a splendid ap- 
pearance. Galeae in capitibus corurn splendcntes super solis 
splendorem coruscant. It is evident that there was some 
difference of material or fabric between them and the coat 
of mail. The helmet often had what was called a nasal, or 
piece of iron descending to the extremity of the nose. In 
the course of time the weapons of offence w'cre made larger 
and more powerful, and tlio defensive armour became stron- 
ger and more complete. Visors and bevers were intro- 
duced. The visor, or vintail, was a sort of grating to see 
through, and the wearer could raise or lower it at pleasure. 

VOL. I. 2 n The 
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The other addition was also a moveable piece of iron, and 
called a bever, from bouveur, a drinker, or from the Italian 
bevere> to drink* The simple skull-cap became a heavy 
helmet, variously ornamented witli crests and other military 
and armorial distinctions. The monumental elli^ies of Tho- 
mas, earl of Lancaster, son of Edmund Crouchback, is the 
first in England whose helmet is Ksurmounttd by a crest. Al- 
bert of Aix speaks of Godfrey and other knights as adorned 
with asurcoat made of ermine vair and otlier skins adorned 
with gold, p. 103, ante. This surcoat was used by most an- 
cient nations ; it was worn over the cuirass. IMutarch tells 
us the purpose of it was to distinguish the persons of each 
party. Armorial bearings, emblazoned on the surcoat, are 
unquestionably of older date than the crusades. But that 
was not the general mode till, in France, at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, and in England at the close of the 
same century. The original plan w as to have them painted 
on small shields, which were fastened to the belt. Painted 
bucklers were used in France before the time of the cru- 
sades. See the poem of Abbon on the siege of Paris, Du- 
chesne, Hist. Norman, p. 39 ; and the instance of an embla- 
zoned sliield of Robert le Prison, count of Flanders (A. D. 
1072), mentioned by Menestricr, Origine des Armoiries, 
p. 55. The surcoat was laid aside when plate armour came 
into custom, for then the arms were enamelled or relieved 
on the steel or iron. Armorial bearings first were used in 
tournaments in, the tenth century, and the right to w^ear them 
was primarily restrained to gentlemen who displayed their 
skill in military exercises. Honorary distinctions of every 
sort became common in the crusades and other wars of the 
middle ages. It seems fair to conclude, that many of the 
barbarous terms of heraldry were adopted by the Christians 
from circumstances connected with their Asiatic expeditions. 
Memoires de TAcad. dcs Inscriptions, xviii. 316. M. Fon- 
cemagne, de T Origine des Armoiries, in the twentieth vol. 
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of the same' work. Du Cange, Dissertation on Joinville, 
Nouveau Trait6 de Diplomatique, tom. iv. partie ii. sec. v. 
ch. vii. art. 2. and Introduction to Gough’s Sepulchral Mo- 
numents. It has been often said, that armorial bearings 
were absolutely necessary in the first crusade, for the pur- 
pose of distinguishing the leaders of so many different nations 
as composed the Christian force. But the armour of the 
eleventh century did not completely case in the body : the 
helmets were without visor or bever, and men might be 
known by their pfiysiognomies. 

Note (F). — Fagc 127. 

The armiger, or armour bearer, of a knight is spoken of 
by Albert of Aix, p. 392. The word valet, .and its diminu- 
tives, valetori. varleton, frequently occur in old writings. 
Neither Du Cange nor Menage can give even a probable 
derivation of the term. All young single men were called 
valets, and, agreeably to the fashion of naming the son of a 
king I’enfant, or the infanta, or puer, so the word li vallez, 
among the French nobility, meant the son of a prince. The 
term valet was frequently synonimous with that of esquire. 
Thus the Roman des Loherancs, “ La veissez vaiJez escu 
‘‘ tenir." Esquires were generally young gentlemen who 
were learning the use of arms. Their education was long 
and severe : at seven years old the noble children were 
usually removed from their father’s house to the court or 
castle of the future patron, and placed under the care of 
a governor, who taught them the first articles of religion, 
respect and reverence to their lords and superiors, and 
initiated them in the ceremonies of a court. Their office 
was to carve, to wait at table, and to perform other duties 
‘‘ which were not then considered as humiliating. At their 
leisure hours they learned to dance and to play upon the 
harp ; were instructed in hunting, falconry, and fibhing : 
and in wrestling, tilting with spears, &c. At fourteen the 
2 H 2 page 
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“ page became an csquh*e, and began the course of more 
“ laborious exercises. To vault on a horse in heavy armour, 
“ to scale walls, and spring over ditches witii the same in- 
** cumbrance, &c. were necessary j)relmiinarics to the re- 
ception of knighthood, which was usually conferred at 
twenty-one years of age. The esquires, whose charge it 
was to do the honours of the court, acquired these refinc- 
ments of civility, w’hicli formed what was called courtesy. 
“ Young persons of both sexes assembled in the castle, and 
the page was encouraged, at a very early period, to select 
some lady of the court as the mistrc^s of his heart, to 
“ whom he was taught to refer all his sentiments, words, 
and action.'?. Thus the strongest passion of the human 
‘‘ breast was so directed as to exert all its witcheries in the 
cause of virtue. The service of his mistress was the glory 
and occupation of a kniglit : her image had taken root in 
his heart amid the fairy scenes of childhood, and was 
blended with every recollection of that age of innocence, 
“ and her affections, bestowed at once by affection and gra- 
titude, were held out as the recompense of his well-di- 
reeled valour ” Ellis’s Preface to Way’s Transilation of 
French Fables. In military expeditions, the esquire carried 
the lance, helmet, and shield, of his knight, and furbished 
his armour. No service was considered degrading, because 
the moving principle of a military life is subordination. The 
j^quire could not cat at the same table w ith the cavalier, and 
if he dared to strike a knight, he was punished with the loss 
of his hand. Some of the duties and qualifications of a 
squire are described by Chaucer : — 

And he hadde be somtime in chevachie, 

In Flanders, in Artois, and in Picardie, 

And borne him well, as of so litel space, 

In hope to stonden in his ladies grace. 

Singing he was, or floyting alle the day 
He was as freshe, as is the month of May. 


Short 
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Short was his goiine, with sieves long and wide. 

Wei coude he sittc on hors^ and fayre ride. 

He coude songes make, and wcl endite, 

Juste and eke dance, and wel pourtraic and write. 

So bote he loved, that by nightertale 
lie slept no more than doth tlie nightingale, 

Curteis he was, lowdy, and scrvisable, 

And carf before his fader at the table. 

IVologue to the Canterbury Tales. 

Note (G), — Page 127. 

It is clear, from several passages in the histoiians of the 
first crusade, that the war horse of the knight w.is not 
barbed or barded. In the battles of the first holy war, as 
storied’’ on the windows of St. Deuvs, the horses are repre- 
sented as totally defenceless. I should not dv;ell upon these 
pictures as an authority, if the story were unsupported. 
They are not accurate in every respect. Por instance, there 
are no ornaments on the shields of tJie knights. Montfau- 
con says the shield was entirely plain even in the days of 
Suger, by whose order these paintings were made. But 
Albert of Aix expressly mentions the clypei of the Crusa- 
ders as being auro et gemrnis hiscrti variisque coloribus 
depicti.” Montfaucon, Monumens Francois, voL i. 
p, 389. Albert Aquensis, lib. iv, c. vi, p. 24*1. In some of 
these pictures the Turks are clad in the hauberk, and in 
others in a kind of plate armour. The horse on which the 
knight rode during the march was called a palefroi,” and 
the war horse, generally a large and heavy animal, was 
named a destrier,” perhaps because it was common to lead 
him by the hand till the hour of battle. Sec Du Cange, 
Glossary on Villehardouin. The etymology of palfrey is, to 
me, quite unintelligible. Several opinions are contained in 
Menage, Diet. Etym. edit Jault. 


Note 
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Note (H],— Page 128. 

Albert of Aix, who is more full in his description of the 
costume of the time than any other writer, mentions the en- 
signs and standards of the knights as very handsome — signa 
et vexilla gemmis et ostro fulgida erecta, et hastis infixa co* 
ruscabant. Albert Aq. 212. 

r ordirnato esercito congiunto 

Tufte le sue bandiere al vento scioglie, 

E nel vessillo iniperiale e grande 
La trionfante croce al ciel si spande. 

La Gerusaleinme Liber, i. 72 

A square flag, or banner, was the distinction of knights 
banneret, or the higher classes of nobility, who were cava- 
liers. Such knights as were not dukes, counts, or barons, 
or distinguished for their wealth, carried only the pointed 
pennon. When a simple knight was made a banneret, the 
sovereign prince, or the commander of his armies, unrolled 
the emblazoned pennon, cut off the end, and ddivered the 
square flag to the knight, w^ho had claimed the honour in 
consequence of the nobility of his birth, the services of his 
ancestors, 4&c. and who declared that he had a sufficiency of 
vassals to support the dignity. Sovereign princes had both 
banner and pennon. See Chaucers Knight’s Talc, 1.979. 
Bannerets had a war cry, but other knights had not. The 
former were called rich men, the latter poor men. Knights 
of every rank frequently adorned the top of their lances with 
a small flag, called a bandroll, or pencel. 

Note (I). — Page 250. 

Tantaksitis erat in obsidione, ut tellurem cavarent, et gle- 
bas humectiores ori apponerent, rorantiaque marmora 1am- 
barent. Plerique prout ferre poterant jejunabant. Quia 
jejunis sitim temperabant. Kobertus Mon. p. 75. 


The 
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Tlie description which Lucan has given of a drought in 
Pompey’s arniy, blocked up b}'' Caesar, was perhaps in 
Tasso’s mind when he drew’ the picture of a similar distress 
in the artny of the Crusaders. “ But it is pleasing to ob- 
Servo,” with a very elegant writer, with what address 
** Tasso has imitated, timugh not copied, the picturesque 
** circumstance with which the description of the Homan 
poet is closed. In.stead of aggravating the distress of the 
soldier, by the prospect of waters, which he could not 
“ approach, he recalLs to his remembrance the cool shades 
and still foutUains of his native land ; a circumstance, not 
only singularly pathetic, but more fertile also of imagery 
than perhaps any other that the poet could have imagined/’ 
Alison on Taste, vol. i. p 52. 

S’ alcun giammai tra frondeggianti rive 
Puro vide stagnar liquido argento ; 

O gill precipitose ir acque vive 

Per Alpe, o in piaggia erbosa a passo lento ; 

Quelle, al xmgo desio forma, e descrivc, 

E minislra materia al suo tormenio* 

Che’ r immagine lor gelida, e molle 
L’asciuga, c scalda, e nel pensier ribolle. 

La Gerusaleriime Liberata, xiii, 60, 

Note (K). — Page 267. 

The title of king was given to Godfrey by many of his 
contemporaries, and by the writers immediately subsequent 
to his time. Other authorities, however, call I^aldwin the 
fiist king of Jerusalem, and it is not clear whether Godfrey 
ever signed himself king. See the very learned note of Du 
Cange on the Alexiad, p, 89. In a circular letter to Eiurope, 
after the capture of Jerusalem, Godfrey simply styles him- 
self the advocate of the holy sepulchre. Thesaurus, Nov. 
Martenne, vol i. p. 281. The character of defender of a 
city or church was well known in the fierce ages, when there 
2 H 4? were. 
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were no public laws to protcv^t the weak. It easily pa^ed 
from the west to the east. Thus Fiohemond was called the 
advocatus as well as the dominus of AiUiocli. Albert Aquen- 
sis, lib- V. cap ii. p. 2G0. A more hnportant question than 
that which I luivc mentioned, whether Godfrey became 
monarch on account of the refusal of other princes. Ilay- 
mond d Allies (p. 179), Albert of Aix (2h3), and Guibert 
(537), say, that tlie crown was olfered to the count of Tho- 
louse, but that lie refused it. This story must certainly be in- 
vention ; for it is totally impossible to think that the ambiti- 
ous and avaricious llaymond would have refused a kingly 
crowii^ The archbishop of Tyre says that the grasping dis- 
position of the count of Tholouse was the very cause of his 
not being elected. Malmsbury, |iromton, Kobert of Glou- 
cester, and a host of Xorman antf ‘English writers, inflamed 
with national pride, declare that the crown was oflered to 
Robert of Noniiund}?^ on account of his being a king's son : 
and Peter Langtoft goes to the ridiculous length of making 
Godfrey endeavour to persuade the council to elect Robert. 
The natural indolence and love of undisturbccl pleasure of 
Curthosc, are the alleged causes of his declining the dignity. 
NTot one of the authors in the Gesta Dei per Francos war- 
rants this tale. Ordericus Vitalis (p. 756,) mentions the 
uncontested election of Godfrey, and M. Paris (p. 41, 43) 
gives but little credence to the story concerning Robert. 
The disinterestedness of the duke of Normandy was always 
a fav 4 aiufite theme of English writers. Thus Drayton, 

Aii<i%hen they had the holy city won, 

And king thereof they gladly would him make, ‘ 

All sovereign titles he so much did shun, 

As he refused the charge on him to take, 

He the vain world so clearly did forsake, 

So far it was from his religious mind^ 

To mix vile things with those of heavenly kind. 


He 
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He would that him no triumph should adorn» 

But his high praise for sinful man that dy’d ; 

By him no mark of victory was worn, 

But the red cross to tell him crucified; 

All other glories he himself deny’d ; 

A holy life but willingly he leads. 

In dealing alms, and bidding of his beads. 

And as a pilgrim he return'd again. 

For glitt’ring arms in palmers* holy gray, 

Leaving his lords to lead his warlike train. 

Whilst he alone came sadly on the way. 

Dealing abroad his lately purchas’d prey ; 

A hermit’s staff his careful hand did hold, 

That with a lance the heathen foe controlfd, 

Drayton’s Legend of Robert duke of Normandy, 
Works, p. 19^, 

Note (K).— Page SIS, 

By the advice of the patriarch and barons, and the wisest 
men of his army, Godfrey appointed some sage and discreet 
persons to inquire into the laws which the pilgrims had been 
accustomed to in Europe. Thc^ result of their labours was 
presented by the king to a general assembly of the patriarch 
and barons, and declared by them to be the usages and 
assises which should ever govern the king and the people of 
Jerusalem. But they were corrected and augmented at 
different times by the successors of Godfrey, who, it is 
stated, sent into other countries in order to gain principles 
of legislation. The assises were generally called the letters 
of the sepulchre, from the place of their repository ; and are 
said to have been lost when Jerusalem was taken by Saladin ; 
h laterre perdue tout fut perdu. In the year ,1250 the laws 
were revised and reduced into writing by John d’lbelin, 
count of Jaffa and Ascalon, lord of Beritus and Ramula. A 
second revision was made by sixteen commissioners at Cy- 
prus, in the year 1369, for the government of that island. 

VOL. I. 2 1 manuscript, 
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manuscript, in the Vatican, of this second revision, is the ori- 
ginal of tlie only printed edition which has appeared of these 
assises, under the title of Assises et bons usages du fioyaume 
de Jerusalem, &c. fob Paris, 1690. Thaumassicre was the edi- 
tor. He appended several notes, few of which are materially 
elucidatory of his text, and his glossary of old French law 
terms is very imperfect. The Assises have no pretensions to 
praise for a methodical arrangement of their contents* The 
subjects treated of are few, and confusion was not appre- 
liended. Bound up in the same volume is the collection of 
the customary laws of Beauvoisis,[^by Beauinanoir, who was 
Baillic of Clermont, a few years after the time when John 
d’lbelin revised the Assises. Beaumanoir s book remained 
in MS. till it was edited by Thaumassicre. Both treatises 
throw great li^t on each other : for although the basis of 
the Assises is feudal jurisprudence, and the basis of Beau- 
nianoir is customary or common law, yet a great many local 
practices were introduced by the Franks into the Palestine 
code, and the customary law of Beauvoisis had been modi- 
fied and changed by feudal institutions. 

Note (L ) — Page 441'. 

What has been written in several of the last pages respect- 
ing the count of Tripoli, rests chiefly on the authority of the 
chronicle of events in the holy land, contained in the fifth 
vol. of Martcnne. The author was Ralph Coggeshal, who 
was in Pi^lestine at the battle of Tiberias, and is apparently 
a very faithful historian. See too the few last pages of Wil- 
liam of Tyre, and Plagon’s Continuation. The archbishop 
declares, that Guy de Lusignan was unfit for the office of 
regent; but he speaks well of the count of Tripoli. The 
English and French writers, who lived at a distance, and 
could only write from report, mention, sometimes with hesi- 
tation, and at other times with positiveness, foul charges of 
treason against Raymond. It is most likely, that these ca- 
lumnies 
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lumnies sprung from the grand master of the Templars, the 
enemy of the count of Tripoli. It is agreed, that Baldwin 
the leper gave the regency to Raymond, and left the settle** 
ment of the ladies* claims to the decision of the sovereigns 
of the west. Guy de Lusignan was an usurper ; and, as we 
have seen, he was aided in his usurpation by Joscelyn de 
Courtenay and the ruler of the Templars. The latter ad- 
vised the battle of Tiberias ; the Christian cause was ruined, 
and the knight turned the blame from himself to a man 
whom he hated. The preceding intercourse between Sala- 
din and Raymond gave the charge credit. The Arabic 
writers invariably describe the count of Tripoli as a most 
formidable enemy of the Muselmuns, and there is not a pas- 
sage in their works which justifies the charges of the Tem- 
plars. I was led to this view of the subject from perusing 
the facts and remarks collected and made by the most learn- 
ed Maurite monks in their excellent History of Languedoc, 
vol. ii. n. 56. It may not be thought, however, that the con- 
duct of any of the different men in question was the real 
cause of the fall of the kingdom of Jerusalem. At the time 
of Saladiii^s invasion of Palestine, his power was so enor- 
mous, that he could overwhelm and annihilate the petty 
l^atin state ; and so great was his hatred of the Christian 
name, that he certainly would not have waited for his enemy 
giving him cause to exercise his fanaticism. 
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